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SINCE 1858, THE WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF QUALITY BAGS 
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BEMIS BAGS 
PROTECT IT 


Santotan is a green, flaky crystal, used 
by tanners. One characteristic makes 


it difficult to ship. 


Sant ibe 





Santotan is “hydroscopic;” it absorbs 
moisture much like a blotter absorbs 
liquids. So The Monsanto Chemical 
Company of St. Louis ship Santotan in 
Bemis Bags—to keep it absolutely dry! 


Bemis Bags offer added advantages. 
Lower first costs, lower handling costs 
and lower freight charges reduce the | 
cost to the user. And the bags hold 
exactly 100 pounds, a unit used in 
preparing tannage, saving scooping, 
measuring, and weighing. 

There are hundreds of different kinds 
of Bemis Bags. Can they save you 


money? To find out (without obliga- 


tion) address Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
402 Poplar St., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


BEMIS BAGS 


wo JIVINES AND THREADS FOR BAG CLOSING ~ 
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THIS MONTH 
AND NEXT 


EVERY magazine editor knows that, 
no matter how well he thinks he is cover- 
ing his field, he may overlook better 
articles than he prints because they 
exist in places he does not look. This 
month NATION’S BUSINESS enjoys the 
thrill of printing one of these articles 
that might have gone 
undiscovered. 

John T. Jenkins runs 
a grocery store on Q 
street near Thirtieth 
northwest in Washing- 
ton. He had no preten- 
sions toauthorship but 
he did have a griev- 
ancewhichhediscussed 
with James True, a special writer 
whose work frequently appears in this 
magazine. Mr. True encouraged him to 
set his ideas on paper and assisted in 
preparation of the manuscript. The re- 
sult is “If 1 Gave Way to Overselling—” 
a frank article that 
minces no words in de- 
scribing practices by 
which, Mr. Jenkins 
says, manufacturers 
and wholesalers are, in 
effect, attempting to 
kill his business. 

If you were to see 
Merryle Stanley Ru- 
keyser on the street, you would prob- 
ably pick him as the kind of poet who 
writes big, virile verses in the Whitman 
manner. He is not a poet, however, ex- 
cept as poets are observers and men of 
vision. He writes about banking and, in 
this number, has contributed “Banks 
and Bankers of Tomorrow” in which he 
predicts some interest- 
ing changes in the pur- 
poses and practices of 
financial institutions 
as they keep step with 
business growth and 
combinations, 

Incidentally, al- 
though a leader in his 
field, Mr. Rukeyser is 
Probably the second youngest contribu- 
‘or to this number of the magazine. The 
youngest is William S. Paley who, at 

7, heads the Columbia Broadcasting 


W. S. Paley 





P.W. Litchfield 
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Sen. Smoot 


n. His article, one of the series on 
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Irving Trust Company Building 


now bei ng erected at 


One Wall Street, New York been handled.” 


THESE worps of a large Western manufacturer 


describe a typical experience with Irving Trust 


Company service. 


Through world-wide connections which keep 
us in close touch with trade developments every- 
where, this Company offers to customers every 
facility for the prompt and competent handling 
of all their banking requirements including: 


Collection of funds 


Financing of exports, imports and domestic 


transactions 


Purchase and sale of foreign exchange for spot 


or future delivery 
Travelers’ Letters of Credit 
Travelers’ Checks 


Transfer of funds in dollars or foreign currencies 


by mail or cable. 


IRvING TRust CoMPANY 


Out-of-Town Office— Woolworth Building 


New York 


Competent 
Banking 


Service 


“In using the facilities of your in- 
stitution for all export transac- 
tions carried on by this Company 
through the Port of New York, 
we wish to say that we appre- 
ciate greatly the very efficient 


manner in which our items have 























| radio, is called “Radio and the Movies 
Join Hands.”’ It answers the question, 
‘What will the radio do to the theater?” 
As Mr. Paley sees a linking of theater 
and radio, Paul W. Litchfield, president 
of the Goodyear-Zeppelin Company. 
looks forward to a union of dirigibles 
and airplanes in transportation. Mr. 
Litchfield has very definite ideas as to 
the dirigible’s advan- 
tages for business, 
which he explains jin 
his article, “What’s 
Ahead for the Dirigi- 
ble?” 
We have heard a 
— great deal lately ahout 
H.D.Sharpe how expansion in- 
creases efficiency in 
the business world. It seems, however, 
that this same expansion by government 
may have just the opposite effect. Sen- 
ator Reed Smoot, of Utah, offers some 
thoughtful ideas on this subject in his 
article, ‘‘Bureaus and More Bureaus.” 
It is something of a shock, in the midst 
of talk about advances of modern busi- 
ness, to learn that merchants of past 
ages were just as as- 
tute as we are. F. S. 
Chalmers, managing 
editor of the Financial 
Post, Toronto, calls at- 
tention to this in his 
article, “‘A Chain Store 
259 Years Old.” He 
writes of the Hudson’s F.S.Chalmers 
Bay Company which 
is still doing business under a charter 
granted in the Seventeenth Century. 
The problems that Company faced in 
its youth, however, at least did not in- 
clude the one discussed by Henry D. 
Sharpe, president of the Brown & 
Sharpe Manufacturing Company, and 
long interested in social welfare. He 
brings up the question, ‘Shall the na- 
tion-wideorganization 
contribute to welfare 
funds in every com- 
munity where it has 
branches or shall it 
risk local animosity by 
refusing?” National 
concerns are seeking 
M.L.Requa the solution of this 
problem. 

Next month’s contributors will include 
Mark L. Requa, prominent in the oil in- 
dustry, who has prepared an article tell- 
ing the inefficiencies of that business; 
Ralph Budd, president, theGreat North- 

| ern Railroad; Louis G. Caldwell, former 
| general counsel, Federal Radio Com- 
| mission; B. G. Dahlberg, president, the 
| Celotex Company, and A. R. Erskine, 
| president, the Studebaker Corporation. 
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You Can Still Save Money 
Join the Guild NOW! 





Membership is FREE! 


T THE present rate of growth, 100,000 
men and women will soon enjoy free 
membership in The Literary Guild. 
This host of intelligent men and women 
subscribed for twelve of the year’s best 
books in advance of publication for a single 
fee, a great deal less than the total retail 
value of the books they receive. 

We can not tell you the exact amount 
each member saves in cash. The sum is 
considerable-—so considerable and well 
worth saving that no one will care to ignore 
this opportunity to save it. To state the 
exact number of dollars would make you 
skeptical. Write for the Guild literature to- 
day and learn exactly how the economy is 
effected and howit is passed on to you. Itis 
only by having all of this information be- 
fore you that you can reconcile the quality 






Send for 
this 
booklet 

free! 


When writing to THe Lirerary Gul 


of Guild books with their extremely low 
price. 

You know how the Guild plan works— 
how Carl Van Doren and the Editorial 
Board choose one book each month from 
advance lists before publication—and how 
that book is issued in a specia ] binding and 
special edition for Guild members only on 
the same date that the regular edition is 
distributed to the stores. You receive your 
copy of each book postpaid, before your 
friends have discovered it and urged you 
to read it. You are an insider in constant 
touch with the latest and best in American 
letters. 


Quality is not 
Sacrificed 


The beauty of Guild books has continued 
to amaze members and non-members alike. 
No economy is exercised in the production 
of Guild selections. The best paper and 
binding materials are always used, spe- 
cially chosen typesand artistically designed 
covers and title pages are features of the 
Guild editions. Every element of each book 
is made to conform to the spirit of the 
title and text. Binding cloth, labels, tints 
for page edges are carefully blended and 
combined. Robust stories are made into 
books which fill the hand with a sense’of 
sturdiness. Tales of strange places are 

arbed in bizarre colors and designs. 
BLACK MAJESTY was illustrated by 


Lp or America, INC. 


Mahlon Blaine; MAGIC ISLAND by 
Alexander King. 

The long awaited novel, THEY STOOPED 
TO FOLLY, by Ellen Glasgow, was the Guild 
book for August. Claude Bower’s THE 
TRAGIC ERA was the September selection, 
and QUEEN ELIZABETH by Katherine 
Anthony is the Guild book for October. These 
are books you want; books you will read 
whether you are a member of the Guild or 
not. Join the Guild at once and realize a con- 
siderable saving on twelve chosen books a 
year. Get full information now and consider 
the Guild plan at your leisure. 


Mail the coupon at once for your copy 
of our new booklet absolutely FREE! 


The Literary Guild of America, Inc. 
Dept. 94-N.B. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


THe Lirerary Guitp or America, [vc., 

Dept. 94.N.B. 

55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me a copy of your new booklet 


and tell me how I may become a mem- 
ber of The Literary Guild if I find that I 


| want to. 
| OME 2... Ws ec wneee ee ae Goes wiee eae 
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, please mention Nation’s Business 
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Closer Supervision 


ne | and Increased Pro ofits 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


A recent analysis made by eighteen leading engineers dis- 
closed the fact that twenty percent of the resources and 
energies wasted by American business as a whole is oc- INTERNATIONAL 
casioned by management itself. MASTER CLOCK 


It is therefore evident that a closer supervision is needed 
on the part of management in order to eliminate a vast 





come paconeuk amount of unnecessary loss, and thereby turn potential ELECTRIC 
profit into real profit. KEY PUNCH 
Wy —S- De eR te ee TRE 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES are of in- Wg ato acre ae 


. valuable assistance to management in bringing about this 
economic transformation by saving time, labor, and money 
in all phases of accounting work, in the task of recording 
time and computing its value, in weighing operations, and 
in retail selling methods. 


Write for detailed infor mation regarding any of the follow- 
ing International Business Machines which will best serve 
your immediate requirements in making possible closer su- , 
pervision of your business and more profitable operation. bit bade a stacse ty 


ELECTRIC TABULATING AND ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES (HOLLERITH PATENTS). 
INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC TIME INDICATING, 
TIME RECORDING AND TIME SIGNALING 
DEVICES AND SYSTEMS 
DAYTON SCALES FOR FACTORIES, MAILING 
DEPARTMENTS AND STORES 
























INTERNATIONAL 
PAYROLL MACHINE 


DAYTON 
PARCEL POST SCALE 








INTERNATIONAL 
TICKETOGRAPH 





a | ELECTRIC SORTING MACHINE 


pes . 
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International Business Machine Corporation 
THE TA MULATING MACHINE COMPANY: | 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. ‘VISION 
DAYTON SCALE COMPANY Divisit N 









ea 
CANADIAN DIVISION F ‘ 
1 | Business Machines Co, Lid. fbx 50 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
300 Campbell Av. West Toronto, Basie Pir RE Tie Branch Offices and Service Stations in 
Ont., Canada e * All the Principal Cities of the World 







When writing to INTeRNATIONAL Business Macuines Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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Wooden Legs for Chigger Bites 


READER inquires: “‘ Have you noted the 
investigation conducted by that suc- 
cessful English business man, Sir 
Ernest Benn? The London Times and 

its readers helped him. He found that. 95 per 
cent of current writing on business economics, 
both in England and America, deals with schemes 
of radical reorganization of our present industrial 
system, while few authors set out to describe, to 
understand, and to interpret it. 

“Furthermore, political and social doctors, in 
the fair name of economics, prescribe extrava- 
gant remedies for every ill the flesh is heir to. 

“Result? New schemes to supplant the present 
capitalistic system, based on individualism, are 
pounded into our brains. The news columns give 
emphatic attention to the novel plans of Tom, 
the politician; Dick, the socialist; and Harry, 
the welfare worker. Their ideas are new, and the 
new is news. The more revolutionary, the greater 
the news value.” 

Many significant points came out. The inves- 
tigation showed that in only a few of several 
hundred books on economics was found anything 
on the subject of “losses.”” Almost every author 
dealt with profits. Thousands there are who can 
tell us what should be done with profits. That’s 
simple! Divide them up among the workmen, or 
among the customers, or give ’em to the state. 
Any socialist knows the answer to profits. 

But the present system has its losses. Any sys- 
tem must have its losses. Deficits in government 
operation of a business are losses. They may be 
disguised by bookkeeping or passed on to tax- 
payers. But losses there are. Some one must look 
them squarely in the face and find ways of meet- 
ing them. It will not do to say, “Oh, let the losses 
take care of themselves.” Some one must pay for 
them. And the pay will come out of somebody’s 
Savings. “Savings” is another word for “profits.” 


Socialist and economic critics of business cry 
out, “Production for use only and not for profit.” 
They, again, are afraid to face facts. 

Our correspondent continued, “My favorite 
business literature interprets our economic life as 
it is. It does not hesitate to point out faults; it 
tries to get at their cause. Most important, it 
exhorts business itself to correct them. It doesn’t 
fall into the easy and lazy method of proposing 
legislative fiat. 

“It discovers the novel and unusual in our 
business life, thus making its interpretation as 
readable and entertaining as the radical’s news 
story. When it describes, for example, the varied 
activities of our banking system, it provides a 
story for headlines as exciting as the proposal of 
a congressman or reformer that the postal sys- 
tem take over the nation’s job of banking. ‘It 
finds adventure and romance in the assembling 
of food on the modern breakfast table.” 

Which leads us to consider our favorite maga- 
zine. It never turns a deaf ear to the new pro- 
posal, but it believes the best way to evaluate 
the new is to understand the present. It believes 
it better to build toward an ideal industrial so- 
ciety by substraction and addition than to fly to 
substitutions, most of which depend on a myth- 
ical, superhuman power called Government. 

It believes that it is foolish to start with the 
assumption, as most writers do, that all is bad. 
The patient may not need a major operation— 
the red spot on his shin may be only a chigger bite, 
not a case for a wooden leg. 

The need of the day is for economic statesmen 
who have poise and patience, not to upset but to 
make better what, after all, is not such a bad 
industrial system. 


Verte The-fe- 
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Sinews of Civilization 


STEEL. The very word has power! 
Throughout the modern world steel is a 
synonym for strength—for security. A 
mighty river blocks a highway—steel 
spans the flood and ties the shores. A 
crowded city cries for space ... steel 
carries buildings to the skies. 





Powerful, adaptable, economical steel! It is serving 
everywhere in modern bridges and buildings, large 
and small, bringing speed, safety and economy not 
only to the erection of a structure—but to the process 
of keeping it new and useful. 


A steel building may be modernized more easily, 
with less expense than any other type of fire-resistive 
structure. Floors may be added, lateral extensions 
made, interiors remodeled and the new construction 
made a component part of a steel structure with a 
minimum of labor and expense. 

When you consider any type of bridge or building. . 
plan to give it the immense advantage of adaptable 
steel construction. Build it now with steel so that in 
the future, additions or revisions may be incorporated 
with speed, economy and complete assurance of secur- 
ity. Before you build any building investigate steel! 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION, 


INC. 





To further an understanding of the many 
advantages of structural steel in construc- 


STEEL 


The co-operative non-profit service organ 
zation of the structural steel industry 0 





tion, the American Institute has prepared a 
series of non-technical pamphlets covering ZT NSURES 
practically every kind of structure. Let us 


STRENGTH 


the United States and Canada. Correspon- 
dence is invited. 200 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Discrict offices in New 





send you gratis pamphlet devoted to the 
type of building you are interested in. Your 
request will bring it promptly. Write today. 


AND SECURITY 


York, Worcester, Philadelphia, Birming- 
ham, Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, >t. 
Louis, Topeka, Dallas and San Francisco. 





When writing to Amertcan Institute or Stee Construction, Inc., please mention Nation’s Business 
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Industrial Output Gains 


... for the entire United States were .08%...California 
6.2%...Los Angeles 14.7% (Federal census 1925-27)—a 
reflection of the adequate supply of low-cost power 
supplied by the Department of Water and Power. 
Los Angeles Municipal power serves industries in this 
nll city which last year manufactured products valued in 
4€xcess Of $610,000,000. 

MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
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DEPARTMENT of WATER and POWER! 


CITY OF LOS ANGELES 


i ——— 





POWER into: angele 


..Largest Industrial City of 
the Eleven Western States 





The city of Los Angeles has 
broken all records for in- 
dustrial growth in the West. 
Low cost, plentiful water 
and power —owned by 
1,300,000 industrially ambi- 
tious people—good factory 
sites, low overhead, favor- 
able labor conditions, all 
year mild climate and ideal 
living conditions are re- 
sponsible for this progress. 


Write for specific information on water 
and power costs for your industry. 
Address Business Agent, 207 South 
Broadway..... Los Angeles, Calif. 
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INDUSTRIAL LOS ANGELES 


When writing to Department or Water & Power, Crry or Los ANGeLes please mention Nation’s Business 
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One of the new buildings for the Western Electric Company at Kearny, N. J., recently completed by Austin in record time. 


Western Electric Needed Speed 


Austin completes new buildings ahead of schedule 





T Western Electric Company’s big an engineering and construction service that 
Kearny, N. J. plant, quick expansion is noted for speed, thoroughness and rea- 


was necessary. Austin was awarded two big sonable cost. 
construction contracts, both of which have Factors in Austin’s fast performance are: 


been recently completed. One of these, 1. The Austin Method of Undivided Respon- 
placed os particularly short time comple- sibility whereby one responsible organi- 
tion basis, was finished a month ahead of zation handles all details of the project 


the date guaranteed. ENE sony RN Pr 


Although erected in remarkably short 2. Permanent offices from Coast to Coast 
time, these 8 story buildings are of the fin- manned by able engineering and con- 
est type of permanent construction . . . brick, struction staffs— 
steel and concrete .. . worthy in every way 3. 


Unusual facilities such as Austin’s steel 
of the great company they represent. 


fabricating plant in Cleveland— 
From Coast to Coast, Austin’s nation-wide 4, Experience in designing and building 
organization serves industrial leaders with more than 2000 industrial plants. 


For approximate costs and other information on any type or size of building 
project, quickly, phone the nearest Austin office, wire or send the memo. 


Engineers and Builders 7 Cleveland 
= ne 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh St. Louis Seattle we * 
y Portland Phoenix ‘ 


pm NT Bowe The Austin Company ot California: Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 


Memo to The Austin Company, Cleveland— We are interested in a-..---------------2-------<2- 





"The Austin Book of Buildings.” Individual 


When writing to THe Austin Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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As the Business World Wags 


THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE, 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS—As You Like It 


Ouestass ’ WE DID a sizable business with 

the rest of the world in the first 

on Exports half of 1929. We sold our neighbors 

* near and far $2,578,725,000 worth 

of goods, and bought from them 

$2,286,353,000 worth. A good business and it looks 

as if the balance were on the right side, but it wouldn’t 

be fair to put down $300,000,000 profit and let it go 

at that. Take just one item that belongs somewhere 

in the account, how much did the American traveler 
leave abroad last summer? 

But it is not alone the size of the imports and 
exports that concerns American business and the 
American public. It’s the fact that for the first time, 
finished manufactures make more than half of our 
exports. The great gain is in automobiles and acces- 
sories, which now lead the list; in agricultural imple- 
ments; in iron and steel products. The decreases are 
in cotton—no longer is King Cotton throned at the 
top of the export list—in tobacco, and in leather. 


What Should WILLIAM F. JARDINE, eX-SeC- 

the Fanias Glas retary of agriculture, at the Insti- 

et tute of Public Affairs at the Uni- 

* versity of Virginia bewails the 
farmer’s plight and says: 

“Today, out of the consumer’s dollar the farmer 
recelves, ON an average one third.” 

With no desire to quarrel with the truth of the 
statement, we are inclined to say: 

“Well, what of it?’’ 

_ Suppose some one addressing a public meeting took 
‘rom his pocket a knife, and holding it up said: 

‘Do you realize that out of the dollar this knife 
cost me, the owners of the mine, from which came 
i ore that made the metal for the blades, received 
‘ess than a tenth of a cent?” 

How many of his hearers would be moved to shed 


tears for the mine owners’ woes? Or if the comparison 
with the mine be unfair, how about the manufacturer? 
Many manufacturers do not get even a third of the 
consumer’s dollar. 

Perhaps the difficulty is in knowing who the con- 
sumer is. Here’s a loaf of bread. Is the consumer of 
the wheat the miller who buys the flour to grind? Or 
the baker who buys the flour for his ovens? Or the 
housewife who buys the bread for her table? And if 
the farmer should have more than a third of a con- 
sumer’s dollar which consumer’s dollar should it be? 

No, No, Mr. Secretary there are too many kinds 
of farmers, too many kinds of consumers, to make 
such statements worth while. But if Mr. Jardine and 
associates in the work of setting up better cooperative 
marketing can put more dollars in the farmers’ pockets 
and leave as many or more dollars in the consumers’ 
pockets, then there is no one who wishes him better 
luck than NATION’S BUSINESS. 


A Merger in A NEWSPAPER story of years 
ae eo ago was that when President Lin- 
Distribution coln was assassinated, the New 
* York Herald headed its account 

of the crime: 

“IMPORTANT IF TRUE.” 

An inquisitive visitor at The Library of Congress 
looked up the Herald files to find that the headline was: 

“IMPORTANT.” 

If we were to single out the item of business news 
which best deserved the headline “important’’ it 
might well be the report that General Motors is plan- 
ning to sell the products of Radio Corporation of 
America through its automobile sales rooms. 

What are the advantages set forth? There is room 


in automobile sales rooms for articles which do not 


strictly compete. The instalment plan of selling is as 
common with Radiolas and Victrolas as with Buicks 
and Chevrolets. The season of selling automobiles is 
at its height in the spring while radios and talking 
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machines start up in the fall with a high peak before 
the holidays. 

What are the objections? Automobiles are sold 
largely by personal canvass, by direct attack on the 
buyer by the seller, radios and phonographs are sold 
by show-room display. Moreover, can the same sales- 
man versed in expounding automobiles learn the 
points which make one radio differ from its neighbor? 
Putting meat departments in grocery chains seems 
natural, but the union of radios and automobiles 
seems less natural. 

Whatever the result this is the interesting point: 

While our economists and our business writers are 
talking about the high cost of distribution and the 
business public is told how little of the consumer’s 
dollar finds its way back to the manufacturer, here 
are two great American companies which are trying 
an experiment in joining their means of distribution 
in the hope of cutting those costs. 


LAST MONTH on this page we 


Grouping spoke of a tendency in some modern 
About the Man mergers not to join the producers 
* of a single line, but to put together 


a group of products having some 
things in common. It is a desire for management 
rather than a desire for monopoly that is making our 
modern mergers. So we are getting groups of indus- 
tries, “the Smith group of food products,” “the Jones 
group of building supplies,” brought together partly 
by a certain kinship in the nature of the business, 
but more perhaps by the possibility of spreading 
management over a wider field. 

A notable instance of modern mergers is the recent 
acquisition of control of United Cigar Stores by a 
group headed by George K. Morrow, chairman of 
the Gold Dust Corporation. Gold Dust is already 
widely interested in food products, as well as soap 
and washing powders, while United Cigars had hold- 
ings in safety razors and cigarets and candy. 

Now we see linked together a great variety of 
articles of familiar daily use, with retail outlets avail- 
able and a closely related unity of management. 


THERE is some 80 billions of life 
insurance in force in this country, 
or $666 per capita, or if you take 
our families as averaging 4 mem- 
bers, about $2500 a family. Nota 
bad total, but in the opinion of the life insurance com- 
panies not enough. 

The companies have been talking cooperative ad- 
vertising and selling of life insurance and they have 
discovered this: The need is not so much for more 
policyholders as for more insurance for the average 
policyholder. 

The Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau says in 
a recent report: ‘It is clear that there is a relatively 
small market among possible new policyholders, ”’ and 
cites these figures in proof: 


New Customers 
Grow Scarce 


* 
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According to the data gathered, 86 per cent of the male prospects 
for life insurance carry $1,000 or more insurance, leaving only 14 
per cent with less than this amount. These percentages are sup- 
ported by figures from a recent survey covering 2200 of the 28,000 
stockholders of the Mitten Bank Securities Corporation of Phila- 
delphia. According to the report, life insurance is carried by 94 per 
cent of the married men, by 78 per cent of the married women, by 
81 per cent of the single men, and by 15 per cent of the single 
women. On the average, 86 per cent of the stockholders carry life 
insurance. 


THE POST OFFICE Department 
ought to be on a paying basis and 
the present administration intends 
to put it there. That’s an admir- 
able proposal and one with which 
it is difficult to find fault. 

But, Oh! the obstacles in the way! What of the 
lowered rates to publications which are educational, 
what of the free distribution of country newspapers 
within the county? What of the rates on fraternal 
publications? What of the cost of rural free delivery? 
What of the franking privilege in Congress? 

It is easy to put down as a principle that every 
piece of mail matter should be paid for at the cost 
of carrying it from the time it is put into the Depart- 
ment’s hands until the time it is surrendered by the 
Department. 

But if rural free delivery is being run at a loss, 
would the mail-order houses welcome rate increases? 
If Congress overworks its franking privileges will Con- 
gress cheerfully submit to new rules? Has the adminis- 
tration considered the cry that will go up from favored 
publications? 

And more than all this, the reported plans of the 
administration include no effort to change conditions 
in the air mail now carried at a loss since it is well 
worth while to aid the commercial expansion of avia- 
tion. But if we subsidize one postal activity for a 
worth-while purpose how draw a line against subsi- 
dizing the distribution of congressmen’s speeches for 
the enlightenment of the voting public? 


Shall the 
Post Office Pay? 


BUSINESS has watched with in- 


D ore we terest the lively skirmish between 
or Lose the maker of Lucky Strike ciga- 
* rets and the candy industry. It 


has been a war of words to be sure, 

but still a costly war for words printed on advertising 
pages of magazines and newspapers are expensive. 

But has the cost been so great after all? The Depart- 
ment of Commerce tells us that sales of candy went 
up 3.32 per cent in the first half of 1929 as compared 
with the first half of 1928, and that the nation’s 
estimated candy bill of 1928—more than $340,000,000 
—will be exceeded in the current year. The consump- 
tion—perhaps we should say inhalation—of cigarets 
continues to grow. In July, 1928, the country collected 
taxes on 9,700,000,000 small cigarets, and in July, 
1929, on 10,700,000,000. 

On the figures the advertising battle has been won 
by both sides. 

But it is significant perhaps that the public is no 
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is ae 
wet 


IN THE July number we printed 
on this page a picture of a row 
of stores. In the center was a va- 
cant one flanked on either side 
by chains. This «editorial with- 
out words» asked whether there 
was any independent capable 





longer being told to “reach for a Lucky instead of a 
sweet.” The advertising of that cigaret no longer 
intimates that the products of a rival industry are 
harmful. 

It is fair to guess that the candy industry welcomes 
quiet. No business likes to have millions of people 
told every day to avoid the goods it sells. 


TALKING witha man whose busi- 
ness brings him into constant con- 
tact with aviation, a friend said: 
* “I suppose in your journeys 
Z about the country you have a 
chance to do a good deal of travel by air.” 
; [ do have a good deal of opportunity to fly,” was 
- — ‘‘but I have never ridden in an airplane.” 
y! 

W ell, as I figure it there are three reasons: 

B irst, my partners are afraid. 

_econd, my wife is afraid. 
- Chird,—and his manner grew more impressive— 
I'm afraid.” 
és eh Pi potent reasons and reasons which help 
se t r public acceptance of air travel as they 
The Fi to delay all new methods of transport. 
ian - man who rode down the river astride a 
‘ollow log probably had timid and footsore companions 
mping along the river bank. 

A venerable lady of our acquaintance who was 


Fear and 
Flying 
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HORYDCZAK 


enough to go in and meet this 
competition. The question mark 
in the center of that picture has 
found an answer. Above is the 
row of stores as they look today, 
with the independent baker 
standing bravely in the center 


brought up in a city of horse cars used to complain 
of feeling the electricity in her feet when she rode in 
the then new trolley cars. 

But the fear-complex in aviation, if that is what 
the psychologist would call it, is fast disappearing. 
Familiarity may never breed contempt of air travel 
but it will certainly drive away fear—and the boy of 
today who has seen airplanes all his life and who rode 
in one when he was ten will never have a fear of them. 


oe ree IN THE focusing of attention for 
several months on the Russo- 

Our Business Chinese struggle the related inter- 

* ests of both Japan and the United 

States in Manchuria have gen- 

erally escaped notice. Whatever happens eventually 

to the ownership and operation of the Chinese Eastern 

Railway, as between communistic Russia and nation- 

alistic China, imperial Japan will be immediately af- 

fected thereby. And hardly less will the business 
interests of the United States be concerned. 

The United States is fourth in the total value of 
Manchurian exports and imports. Japan, occupying 
the most actively developed territory, leads both 
China and Russia by a comfortable margin. 

How does this leadership interest the United States 
in dollars and cents? Just to this extent: The Japanese 
in the development of Manchuria have purchased in 


‘this country materials and equipment of all kinds to 
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the value of nearly $80,000,000. We loaned them no 
money. They paid cash. 

Now the Japanese—in their own islands already 
our largest oriental customers—want to borrow in 
this country an additional fifty millions or thereabouts 
with which to finance the rebuilding and extension of 
their Manchurian railroad system which has vital 
connections with the railway enterprises of both China 
and Russia. 

This is more than a banking and bond-selling 
proposition, because the almost invariable history of 
similar transactions in China shows that the country 
furnishing the loan receives in return about 50 per 
cent of the total in orders for materials. 

China also is looking for money to maintain or to 
build railroads, and Russia needs it, in territory ad- 
joining which only requires the vitalizing of these 
arteries of trade. Chinese opposition to foreign exploit- 
ation, when associated with political or military ac- 
tivity on their own soil, halts this Japanese loan not 
long before active hostilities begin against the Soviets 
along the Siberian frontiers of Manchuria. The present 
“war” over the Chinese Eastern Railway seems a 
deliberate attempt by the new Nationalist government 
of China to get down to brass tacks—or, rather, to 
steel spikes—on the whole moot question of sover- 
eignty in the most internationally nervous and one of 
the most commercially potential of their dominions. 

War seems a clumsy method of settling the oper- 
ation of these inter-related arteries of North China. 
The question is not only a matter of interest to those 
nations immediately involved. In the possible shifting 
of two, if not three, of the most populous nations of 
the world from a peace to a war basis, world trade is 
inevitably interested and the entire commercial re- 
lationship of the United States with the Orient may 
be forced into readjustment. Politically our policy is 
hands off. Commercially we can hardly avoid minding 
Manchuria’s business. 


THE HEAD of a company, whose 
business it is to devise selling 
methods for other companies, comes 
* frequently to Washington. When 
he does he takes most of his meals 

at a small but successful restaurant. 

His experience moved him to say the other day: 

“I sometimes wish I could take on a job of selling 
what people want. It seems to me and I suppose it is 
inevitable that most of my work is devoted to pre- 
paring plans for selling to people what they don’t 
want. If this little restaurant which I like so well were 
eager to sell to more customers, I’m sure I could help 
them. But no, I’m always being asked to show a 
manufacturer how to sell something for which there 
seems either to be no real market or a market which 
seems to be adequately supplied.” 

A very common situation in many lines of business 
and one upon which are based many of the public 
complaints against “‘high pressure selling,” “oversell- 
ing,” and “‘the high cost of distribution.” 


Selling Helps 
the Buyer 
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It’s a problem which such a publication as NATION’s 
Business faces. The “want” for The Saturday Evening 
Post or a new and lively detective story or a magazine 
filled with photographs of bathing beauties is far more 
easily recognized than the “want” for a periodical 
dealing with more important but more serious things. 

The case of NATION’S BUSINESS is a first-rate 
answer to those who protest against selling, who would 
have the world and his wife buy only to fill their own 
wants and never “‘be sold’’ anything. 

This country has any number of business men for 
whom this magazine fills a very real want but who 
aren’t conscious of the existence of that want until they 
are made to realize it by a circular or by a talk with a 
salesman. 

And what is true of the magazine is true of a thou- 
sand and one other things. The right kind of selling 
of the right kind of things, the selling that tells a man 
of things which make life broader, or more comfortable 
or which add to happiness and understanding is good 
selling, good for buyer just as much as seller. 

It would be a poor world if there were no way of 
awakening desires. 


“SAME OLD ROUND?” said the 
business man just back from a 
holiday. ‘Same old callers, same 
* old letters; there’s nothing much 
new in business. And the week he 

said it, these things happened: 

John T. Ringling, having learned that he couldn’t 
have Madison Square Garden just as he wanted and 
that another circus would get the Ringlings’ place, 
bought out the intruding circus and five other circuses. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
helps the war on the Mediterranean fruit fly by work- 
ing on a sort of stethescope by which those interested 
may hear the larva of the fruit fly as it eats. 

The Agricultural Department produces a machine 
for testing the tenderness or toughness of meat before 
and after cooking. 

The Boston and Maine Railroad, having to ship 
some giraffes from Boston to Detroit, found it had 
no suitable cars so it borrowed from the General 
Electric an underslung car which is used for shipping 
large electric transformers and are two feet nearer the 
road bed than ordinary cars. 

Sales of lipstick have been increased by improved 
flavoring. 

Turks are buying more safety razors from us and 
fewer beards are seen. Among the things we take in 
return are apricot kernels and licorice. 

Chemists propose that farmers should make their 
own gas from cornstalks confined in a tank with 
household wastes. And after that you can make 
writing paper out of what’s left. 

The Soviet government has bought the entire out- 
fit of two American clock and watch factories, and 
will reerect them in Moscow and turn out watches and 
clocks by the million. 

Nothing new in Business, eh! 


Throbbing News 


of Business 


—_—: e's 





How the Chain Store Helps 


HE independent 

merchant, poor 

chap, is done for. 

In this land of the 

free and home of 
the super chain-store or- 
ganization, there isnoroom 
left for the little fellow with 
only one store. 

Soruns the familiar song. 
We all have heard it. But 
what are the facts? 

Whenever the subject is 
brought up, I like to call 
tomind the surprised farm- 
er one of our executives 
discovered near a Wiscon- 
sin community that I’ll 
call Townville. He was fix- 
ing fence when our man, 
without identifying him- 
self, stopped by the road- 
side to chat. 

; “I hear,” said our man, 

Mont gomery Ward is put- 
ting inastore over at Town- 
ville. 

“Yes,” the farmer 
chuckled, “and I’m told 
there are plenty of noses 
cut of joint in that town.” 

“How so?” 

“Why, those Townville 
storekeepers have been 
gouging folks for years, 
askin § two prices for every- 
thing they sell. I’ve an idea 
they’re going to get their 
Just desserts at last, and 
they know it. It serves 


the Independent 





























«THOSE storekeepers at Townville 
have been gouging the public for 
years,» a farmer told a Montgomery 
Ward executive. «lt serves ‘em right 
that Ward's are opening there.» 

But, strangely, the Townville mer- 
chants welcomed the new chain store. 
They had sound reasons for doing so 

















By George B. Everitt 


President 


Montgomery Ward & Company 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY SIDNEY FLETCHER 


’em right, to my notion.” 
For some grievance real 
or fancied, he had come to 
believe that all the store- 
keepers in this really pro- 
gressive county seat were 
Shylocks. He said he had 
not done a dollar’s worth 
of trading there for years. 
He got his supplies at the 
crossroads store nearby, 
and nearly everything else 
from mail-order houses. 

“T expect you'll drive in 
and see Ward’s new store,” 
our executive suggested. 

“You bet! It will do me 
good to watch the other 
merchants smart!” 

Two weeks later was 
opening day. As usual, 
thousands of people passed 
in and out of the new store, 
and they tell me the old 
farmer was among them, 
his mouth wide open. 

“Say!” he exclaimed, 
“how do you explain...” 

It amazed him to see 
half a dozen rival mer- 
chants greeting folks i our 
store, saying freely that they 
were glad to have us for 
neighbors, and occasion- 
ally offering a smiling re- 
minder that they had stores 
of their own down the street 
where they would be glad 
to welcome anybody who 
did not find on our shelves 
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just what he wanted. It was all wrong, 
according to the farmer’s notion. The 
others should have been sulking behind 
their own plate glass fronts. 

However, he went home with a new 
bee in his bonnet. I understand he has 
been driving to Townville to trade pretty 
often, and our store does not get all his 
business—not by any means. 


We learned new lessons 


THERE, in a way, you have it! When 
Montgomery Ward & Co., after 56 years 
of exclusive mail-order selling, began es- 
tablishing chain stores, we learned things 
about merchandising that we never knew 
before. 

“Chain stores will ruin the local mer- 
chant.” 

This was, of course, the cry flung in 
our teeth first and oftenest. 

We never believed they were doomed. 
Yet we did not know what attitude 
local merchants might take toward our 
competition, nor what our coming might 
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do to them—or us. We were, frankly, 
learners. 

After opening approximately 400 
stores in a little more than two years, 
we are better acquainted with the facts. 
I am prepared now to assert that the 
independent in his announced passing- 
out, bears a strange resemblance to 
stage favorites who make “‘final appear- 
ances” year after year. 

From where I sit, the independent 
looks healthier, more prosperous, and 
in a sounder position, than I have 
known him for years, perhaps ever. 
This, in spite of the frantic chain-store 
development. Perhaps because of it. 
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every week I entertain callers or com- 
mittees from chambers of commerce in 
towns where we do not have stores. 
They tell me they have studied what 
has happened in other towns; they know 
that the chain store is not a fire-flinging 
dragon, but is usually a desirable neigh- 
bor. They are sometimes a little im- 
patient if our program does not allow 
us to come to their towns right away! 
Specifically, I see three big ways in 
which the chain store aids the local 
merchant. 
First, it opens up a wider trade area. 
When a chain organization of estab- 
lished reputation opens a store in a 





I am convinced that the chain store 
is a real help to the local merchant. It 
helps him to be a better merchant; 
helps him by providing larger oppor- 
tunities; helps credit; helps tone up ad- 
vertising and buying; helps profits. 








This may not be sound gospel accord- 
ing to the calamity shouters; but appar- 
ently it is what the independents them- 
selves are thinking. At any rate, nearly 





town, that town automatically becomes 
a trading focus for dozens, in some 
cases hundreds or even thousands of 
families favorably disposed to the or- 
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ganization but not in the habit of mak- 
ing that town their trading center. In 
our case, this situation is somewhat in- 
tensified by the fact that for half a 
century we have been selling by mail, 
and already have customers and good 
will in every-community, but to some 
extent it is true of all the more promi- 
nent chains. 

Note what happens. Upon opening a 
store, we distribute circulars to all our 
customers within a radius of about 50 
miles, inviting them to come and get 
personally acquainted. 


Our opening-day visitors 


VISITORS on opening days are counted. 
Unless we are unfortunate in the weather, 
we can count on having anywhere from 
— to double the population of the 
own. 

At Chariton, Iowa, for example, the 
population is 5,226, and the number of 
visitors was 12,057, Hickory, N. C., has 
4 population of 5,067; visitors num- 
dered 16,680. Medford, Oregon, has a 
population of 5,756; visitors numbered 
*=1162. So it goes, 

7 These towns are not exceptional. We 
‘ave had 40,000 people at a store 
opening. The point is simply this. We 





When a chain of established 
reputation opens a store in a 
town, that town automatically 
becomes a trading focus for 
hundreds of families 


are not the only ones who profit. Many 
a merchant reports the biggest business 
in his history on Ward’s opening day. 
And the increase lasts. 

It is obvious to every observer that 
the retail merchandising situation in 
country districts is undergoing revolu- 
tionary changes, made inevitable in 
part by the automobile and good roads. 
Retail business is becoming concen- 
trated more and more in the larger 
towns. Each such town commands a far 
wider trading area than heretofore. 

Very small towns are gradually losing 
out as are merchants who are inefficient 
or cannot readjust themselves to new 
conditions. This creates temporary hard- 
ship in some cases, no doubt, but there 
is always a price for progress and the 
general movement is sound. 

It puts business in the hands of mer- 
chants with enough trade to carry rep- 
resentative stocks and to operate with 
profit for themselves and with economy 
for customers. On hard roads it is no 
trick for farmers to drive 20, 30 or even 
40 miles to shop, and they naturally 
gravitate to the town in their vicinity 
that has the most attractive merchan- 
dising set-up. That town is usually one 
with a leavening of chain stores. 

A recent incident indicates how mer- 
chants themselves often view the situa- 
tion. A man from Centralia, IIl., visited 
our Chicago office. 

“When I first heard Montgomery 
Ward was going to open a store in Cen- 
tralia,” he said, “I was thoroughly dis- 
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couraged. I told my brother-in-law I 
might as well sell out and leave town. 

“Before I went that far, though, I vis- 
ited Kankakee. I knew you had a store 
there, and thought I’d see what the 
merchants said about you. 

“To my surprise, every man I talked 
to was for you. They said your coming 
was the best thing that ever happened 
to the town. 

“TI saw a department store right near 
your place. There were lawn mowers 
and tires and a lot more of the same 
goods in their windows and yours, and 
your prices were lower. 

“* ‘Hello!’ I said to myself, ‘here’s one 
fellow who certainly won’t be a booster!’ 

“But I was mistaken. 

“ ‘Mr. C——,” he said to me, ‘if I 
heard tomorrow that Wards couldn’t 
pay the rent on their store, I’d dig down 
in my pocket and pay it for them, if 
that would help to keep them here.’ 

“That settled it,’’ he concluded; “I 
went back home and told my brother- 
in-law I guessed I would stay in busi- 
ness in Centralia after all!’ 


No monopoly on trade 


NO ONE store or class of stores can do 
all the business in any town. There is, 
and always will be, ample room for the 
independent whose eyes and ears are 
open and whose mind is awake. 

Second, a chain store in a neighbor- 
hood usually tends to tone up the mer- 
chandising methods of independents. 

Chain-store organizations, in the na- 
ture of things, have to study their prob- 
lems intensively and standardize on the 
best methods they can devise. Wherever 
a chain store locates, therefore, the local 
merchant has before his eyes, not only 
for competition but also for study, 
methods which may have been pro- 
duced at great cost. He can copy or 
adapt—and probably improve. 

The mere presence of chain stores is 
a challenge, an incentive, and a stand- 
ard of comparison. 

Chain stores, by and large, exist on 
price appeal. When chain stores enter 
a town independents almost always 
scrutinize their own prices more care- 
fully; where these are out of line, they 
make adjustments. 

This does not necessarily mean that 
they enter into direct price competition 

(Continued on page 182) 
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Where Electricity and Oil Meet—By Earl Horter 


end of the mile-long drill pipe. Later it mans the 
pump that speeds crude oil along pipe lines to the 
refinery, plays a large part in the processing there, 
and eventually transfers the gasoline into your auto- 
mobile tank at a modern filling station 


ELECTRICITY, that jinni of modern times, is 
finding a broadening usefulness in the oil industry. 
Harnessed to a walking beam it speeds the rise and 
fall of the cable tool in the new hole or, if rotary 
drilling is used, with equal ease twirls the bit at the 
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RADIO and the movies, 
once thought of as rivals, 
have become allies. What 
will this union mean to you, 
the public? How will tel- 
evision figure in the picture? 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
JOHN PAUL PENNEBAKER 


T IS MORE than an axiom that the 
| public has to be amused and enter- 
tained. It is an economic necessity. 
What the motion picture has done 
for the worker wearied by a day of 
toil has been dealt with in pulpit and 
press, debated for years by statesmen 
and educators. Now we have radio, 
with its manifold potentialities and prob- 
ems. 

People have assembled to be enter- 
tained and instructed for thousands of 
years. They will, I believe, continue to 
gather for these purposes for many gen- 
erations to come. The theater is as 
natural an institution as is the school- 
room. It is the expression of group psy- 
chology. Man being a social creature, 
he likes to rub shoulders with his fel- 
lows. Emotional response in an audience 
is infectious. Laughs engender laughs, 
thrills sweep like electric currents 
through multitudes. Scenes of dramatic 
poignancy, on stage or screen or plat- 
form, affect a group mind that exists 
lor the moment as one, though it may 
beck ymposed of thousands of individuals. 

The theater is a major industry in 
the national economy. Millions of dol- 
lars and hundreds and thousands of per- 
sons are engaged in this industry. The 
theater is at once a stable institution 
and a capricious one. It is affected by 
a multitude of factors. Not the least 
important factor now entering into the 
theatrical business is the radio, young- 
st and most ambitious of entertain- 
ment mediums. 

We of the broadcasting branch of the 
pao industry, the branch that now 
Peete as intimately into the 
: = lives of the citizenry as the news- 
a - ', are constantly beset with in- 
duiries about our present and future 





The scale of a new type of oscillator, a mechanical watchdog which 
keeps broadcast tones transmitted by telephone wires from going awry 


* 
Radio and the Movies 


Join Hands 


By WILLIAM S. PALEY 


President, Columbia Broadcasting System 


activities, about the possible and prob- 
able effect of radio on the basic medium 
of entertainment, which is the theater. 

We are asked again and again whether 
a clash is not imminent between the 
parvenu radio and the old established 
theater. Particularly since the intro- 
duction of the so-called “talkies,” which 


demonstrated that the motion-picture 
industry is also a creature of the labora- 
tory whence radio sprang, have we be- 
come the cynosure of industrialists and 
sociologists. 

These “talkies,” emerging from the 
electrical laboratories ahead of tele- 
vision, have served as the basis of much 
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speculation about radio and the theater. 
Will not the simultaneous reception by 
radio (or wires) of vision along with 
sound shake the theatrical business— 
and I must refer especially to the mo- 
tion-picture business—to its founda- 
tions? 


What will be the outcome? 


THE recent affiliation of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System with one of the 
greatest of the film organizations, the 
Paramount Famous Lasky Corporation, 
has served to stimulate all sorts of 
theories and conjectures. My own in- 
terest has been whetted and my fancy 
intrigued, for I must guess along with 
the others. 

Radio and motion pictures, once con- 
sidered potential rivals, have become 
allies. Scientific progress has served to 
introduce sound into mo- 
tion pictures. Science gives 
us reasonable prospect for 
vision in radio broadcast- 
ing. This advent of an ele- 
ment into each field that 
was formerly peculiar to 
the other has resulted in a 
mutuality of interests of 
such far-reaching signifi- 
cance that unlimited new 
possibilities are dawning in 
the entertainment world. 

Talking motion pictures 
are an accomplished fact 
and apparently are here to 
stay. Television, we are 
told by the best minds in 
the laboratory, is “just 
around the corner.”’ I shall 
not attempt to predict how 
far away the corner may 
be, for the most eminent 
technical workers in that 
field balk at definite pre- 
diction. But we are all con- 
fident that television is 
coming. It seems as certain 
as fate. 

It is my conviction that, 
just as the films have uti- 
lized the resources of radio 
science to give the screen 
a voice, so it is reasonable 
to assume that radio broad- 
casting will eventually bor- 
row from the master minds 
and facilities of motion 
pictures in the presentation of visual 
radio entertainment. Whether we will 
broadcast the images of radio perform- 
ers from the studios, motion-picture per- 

formances off film strips synchronized 
with sound, or theatrical presentations 
from stages, I am not prepared to say. 
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Possibly all three types of presentation 
will furnish television its subjects along 
with great news events, sporting matches 
and the like. 

What will be the effect of the merging 
of theatrical and radio interests, already 
noted, on the economic structure of the 
entertainment business? 

Does the prospect of television carry 
a threat against the thousands of thea- 
ters throughout the world by promising 
visual entertainment in the home in 
addition to the audible entertainment 
already available? 

I have already sought to answer the 
first of these questions, partially at 
least, by my opening references to the 
gregarious instincts of the people. As 
for the second, I am one of those who, 
while thoroughly expecting that the al- 
most inconceivable magic of visual re- 
ception will be accomplished within my 





A rectifier, a new apparatus that takes the 
of “B” batteries in C. B. S. broadcasting 


lifetime, still believe just as profoundly 
that the theater will survive and flour- 
ish. 

Questions like these naturally arise 
when we are faced with the prospect of 
new and revolutionary changes in any 
line of endeavor. Yet pause and con- 








sider. Does not science, like nature 
always strike a balance? 

Scientific advancements, suddenly as 
they sometimes come, seldom destroy 
the things they presumably replace. 
Usually new inventions simply make 
old ones more useful. 

In many quarters only a few years 
ago it was felt that radio broadcasting 
would spell doom to phonographs. In- 
stead, radio provided the phonograph 
industry with electrical recording and 
reproducing and with new conceptions 
of tone qualities and volume. A -vast 
new market was opened, a market that 
was expanded considerably when the 
radio manufacturers began to combine 
phonographs with radio receiving sets. 
At least one great merger of radio and 
phonograph interests has occurred with- 
in the year. Far from driving out the 
phonograph, radio stimulated it to new 

usefulness. 


Ill-founded fears 


THE COMING of radio 
broadcasting also brought 
fears to the minds of some 
that the public would pre- 
fer to stay at home to 
listen to radio programs 
and that the motion-pic- 
ture business would suffer 
as a result. The ground- 
lessness of these fears is 
proved by the fact that at- 
tendance at film houses 
has increased consistently 
year by year. New and 
larger theaters are con- 
stantly being built. Radio 
itself gave the screen voice, 
music and the multitudi- 
nous sounds of natural ac- 
tivity. 

The progress of science 
was not destructive to the 
entertainment industry. It 
simply gave the public the 
right to demand more for 
its money. 

Even when television is 
perfected on a commercial 
scale and televised subjects 
are broadcast for reception 
directly in millions of 
homes, the motion-picture 
theater will continue to 
thrive as the gathering 
place of entertainment-seeking mullti- 
tudes. Again I am theorizing, but the 
history of the theater and the radio 
would seem to bear me out. 

When television comes, whether it be 
in five years or a score, it will play a 
(Continued on page 237) 
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YOUR secrets are out with a vengeance if this apparatus, one of the many 
8C amplifiers in the master control room of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, in New York City, gets hold of them! The whispers that come to 
it from the microphone it magnifies into full-throated roars, ready to be 


hurled forth to a million housetops all over the land. 
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Many of those who go for Sunday afternoon joy hops seek only to determine if they are afraid 


OURAGEOUS individuals, 
with legitimate title to the 
honor of wearing wings having 
done their work (in many in- 
stances wholly fool-hardy until 
it was achieved), it is time to consider 
the next great obstacle to the full estab- 
lishment of human, power-driven flight 
aS a going and paying proposition of 
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Twentieth Century civilization. This 
obstacle is the nonflying public. 

Many persons of no small importance 
in the new industry of aviation would 
prefer to ignore the difficulty, to de- 
cline to face this great group whose 
strength sets up an enormous parasitic 
resistance to aviation in clean, swift 
flight to commercial success. These same 


persons have gone on building and ex- 
perimenting until today there are more 
than 100 types of commercial planes 
for many of which there is no market or 
demand. 

These aviation men when questioned 
as to what is to be done with the non- 
flying public customarily express the 
belief that the wall of resistance will 
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People Who Won't Fly? 


By Francis D. Walton 


Aviation Editor, New York Herald-Tribune 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LYLE JUSTIS 


collapse all at once; that the banker, 
the baker and the candlestick maker 
who previously shied from the sight of 
a plane being revved up for flight lest 
at the last minute they be invited to go 
along, will wake up one bright morning 
as a sleeping army rouses to the bugle’s 
call and shout, “‘Let’s go!” 


A testing block for fear 


THE wall has given signs that it will 
weaken. Seven days after one of the 
worst accidents that has yet befallen 
heavier-than-air flying in the United 
States more persons crowded into the 
local airport near which the accident 
occurred and paid money to be taken on 
a short sight-seeing trip than ever had 
been at the field before. 

The presence of the nonflying por- 
tion of the crowd can be attributed in 
a measure to morbid curiosity. It would 
be safe to say that a certain portion of 
those who flew went aloft from self- 
goading, calculated todetermine whether 
fear really exists in the self-examined 
individual. It is doubtful whether such 
flying will bring an immediate increase 
in the flying public. The flight under- 
taken to examine the absence of fear 
will, if the examination is honest, only 
reveal the existence of fear, which is a 
wholly normal and natural thing. 

The theory has been advanced that 
the really youngest gen- 
eration of today will 
take to airplanes as their 
Parents took to the 
automobile. On the sur- 
face there is nothing 
Wrong with this belief. 
The theory is sound, but 
a business struggling to- 
day for support may not 
be able to wait until it 
1s demonstrated. The 
numbers this changing 
viewpoint and normal 
education will bring is 
problematical and since 





many airlines now 
need immediate busi- 
ness to keep above the 
wash of red ink it seems 
neither a wise nor a 
sound thing to wait \ 
upon the whim of a 
youngest generation, ) 

which when it comes 

of age may consider 

flying quite obsolete. 

It is the nonflying public of today, 
its fears and its purse which must be 
studied. 

The nonflyer going up for his first 
plane ride is becoming a favorite sub- 
ject of the humorists. Perhaps this in- 
dicates progress of sorts. A recent con- 
tributor to a national weekly recites the 
following reactions to a first airplane 
ride: 

“Closing your eyes so that you won’t 
see the final crash. Opening your eyes 
so that you won’t miss it. The discovery 
that the motor has picked up and that 
you are now circling low over the avi- 
ation field. 

“The landing. The hope that you 
won’t look as shaken as you feel. The 
fixed, uncomfortable smile. The glance 
back at the pilot, who still seems so 
bored that it must have been all right, 
after all. 

“Your rising enthusiasm as your feet 
touch ground. Your patronizing state- 
ment that nobody who 
has not been up can 
possibly imagine how 
wonderful it feels. The 
barefaced lie that, if 
you had a chance 
you’d do it again to- 
morrow.” 

The real value of 
this contribution to 
the new literature of 
flying is not so much 
its humor as its fun- 
damental truth. 

Few first riders are 
aviation enthusiasts 





when they come back to earth. 
That initial flight, if the analogy 
may be made, is like the first 
drink of hard liquor, more than 
likely to be quite distasteful. It 
is doubtful if any worth-while 
portion of the American public 
which flocks to airports all over 
the country on the bright and sun- 
ny Sundays (when the flying prob- 
ably is extremely bumpy) is a 
permanent and material aid to 
domestic aviation. 

Certainly the roving American 
who flies the English Channel when 
abroad because it is the thing to do is no 
great help to the new and struggling 
business when he gets home. As a rule 
he is a distinct liability for he has an 
annoying habit of being terribly critical 
of American planes and American pilots 
and to prate of the superiority of Euro- 
pean lines over those of the United 
States. 

In considering the nonfiying public, 
the man studying the business of avi- 
ation should be warned not to put too 
much faith in the value of the educa- 
tional work the fixed base operator is 
doing in taking novices up for joy hops. 
It is necessary for the individual to have 
made at least two or three airdrome 
flights and then a cross country flight 
under favorable conditions and for a pur- 
pose, really to grasp the value of flying, 
and to become enthusiastic about it. 

Let us assume that such a flight is 
made between Detroit and Cleveland. 
The mental states through which the 
passenger will move to complete en- 
thusiasm may well be studied. 


The making of an air fan 


THE great Ford airport at Dearborn 
will have dropped out of sight several 
minutes before the novice has ceased to 
worry about any or all the engines on 
the tri-motored plane, or reached the 
none too happy conclusion that if any- 
thing was wrong with one or all of them 
he couldn’t do much about it. 

Having gotten that difficulty out of 
the way he will employ several more 
minutes going over the argument by 
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which he was persuaded to make the 
trip. Rut by the time Sandusky is mov- 
ing lazily by beneath the ship, the pas- 
senger, with ample opportunity to con- 
template trains struggling in a vain race 
to keep up with the plane, will have 
begun to compute the time saved by the 
air trip, to realize that he can be in 
Cleveland, complete a number of busi- 
ness engagements and be half way back 
before the train by which he might have 
been “foolish enough” to come, reaches 
the Ohio city. 

If he has work to do, he will find it 
easier to do it—reading reports, study- 
ing contracts and the like—in a flying 
plane than in a train with its many 
distractions nearer at hand. Also, and 
here is a point that corporations which 
have purchased one plane mainly in the 
disappointed hope that it will bring them 
much free newspaper publicity should 
realize, the prestige of a representative 
arriving in a plane to transact business 
is enormous and one which the flying 
business passenger will instantly grasp. 

Here then is an air passenger in the 
process of conversion to an aviation en- 
thusiast. The process at the very slowest 
will be completed by the time the plane 
is half way back to Detroit. But wait. 
There is one more difficulty. If the pas- 
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senger is a paying fare (and alas, the 
balance of chance is that he is not) 
there is still the basic consideration of 
traveling expense. 

Here, indeed, is a hard nut to crack, 
but one which we are quite unwilling to 
put back in the fire now that it has been 
pulled out. It is a matter which con- 
cerns the nonflying public. Few busi- 
ness executives are yet prepared to ap- 
prove air travel at rates three to four 
times as high as those charged by the 
railroads. 

Salesmen, as a group, if they could 
get their superiors to approve the in- 
creased traveling expense might set up 
within their group a competitive race 
between flying and nonflying salesmen. 
It would be safe to wager that the flyers 
would win, other conditions being equal. 
This procedure and its result would at 
least provide a wedge to break a portion 
of the traveling public away from the 
ground. The average charge for air trans- 
portation is 14 cents a mile. It seems to 
be entirely just. On a 420-mile airway, 
for instance, the monthly mileage, with 
two round trips daily, on a 26-day month 
operation, and allowing 10 per cent for 
dead mileage due to winds and detours, 
and five per cent for forced landings 
and ferry, will be 50,232. When this is 


reduced to flying time it will give approx. 
imately 502 flying hours a month. 

On this basis the airline operator wil] 
find his direct flying costs divided up 
about as follows: 

Gas, 502 hours, at 15 gallon per 


hour at 30 cents per gallon . . .$ 2,259.00 
Plus 10 per cent waste and 


evaporation. .5 3..5........ 259.90 
Oil, 502 hours, at three-quarters 
gallon per hour at 75 cents a gal- 
I re ate. i 2 282.37 
Plus 5 per cent for waste ..... 14.12 
Pilots’ pay at 5 cents per mile for 
ie | ee ae 2,511.60 





TOTAL DIRECT COSTS $5,326.99 


But in studying airway operation it 
is found that indirect flying costs come 
to even a larger total than direct flying 
costs. The personnel required to main- 
tain a plane in flight is large. Then in 
addition to the payroll of the ground 
crew and officers of the operating com- 
pany there are the items of rental, pub- 
licity, advertising, and insurance, which 
brings the monthly expenditures of the 
line, including the direct flying costs, to 
approximately $20,000. 

With this in mind we look to the pos- 
sible revenue of such a line. On the 14 

(Continued on page 204) 





Trains struggling in a vain race to keep up with the plane help the air passenger 
making his first flight to forget his fears and realize the advantages of the trip 
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Making Purpose 


Pape a new class of specialists called Decora- 
in an : Is developing a distinct type of architecture 
hs wae ition is implicit on the structure and 
+t a : ~ men recognize the possibilities of using 
eae a ey oi mechanical processes. Structure and func- 
basis. The al a study, then the design on a functional 
to bring i = tempt, not to graft art onto function, but 
Their cecal € potentialities of art in structural necessities. 
* Creations, pictured here, are already in use. 


by Bee Mp ties store Schocken in Stuttgart, designed 
7x endelsohn. Here the steel structure is admitted 
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a Part of Design 


and, in harmony with it, as much glass as possible is 
used. Daylight is obtained by using a rounded corner forma- 
tion and front which is set forward six feet from the pillars 
of the frame instead of being made flush with it. The name 
standing out in illuminated letters on the wide band of dark 
necessitated by the structure, gains additional emphasis 
from the contrast. 


B The department store Sinn, by Bruno Paul, is designed 
not only with reference to its own space content but also 
to stand out in the street. The store is in Gelsenkirchen, 
a smoky mining town. This facade, being entirely of glass 
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and metal, mirrors the lights of the streets and stands out 
at night without need for internal lighting. 


c The entrance hall for the 1928 Exposition of Glass 
and Metal Work in Berlin displays the fullest possibilities 
both for art and for industry of the new medium of opaque 
glass. Walls, floor and ceiling are of this material. It is 
peculiarly suited to the shop for optical instruments as 
emphasizing and continuing the character of the goods. As 
it demands no additional ornamentation except the light 
which is necessary in any case, it gives a restful atmosphere. 


D Suitability to atmosphere is seen in the illuminated 





pillar in the garden restaurant of the Haus Gourmenia, 
Berlin. It is an enclosed garden entirely roofed in glass. 
The light comes from the ceiling in an adaptation of the 
chandelier form, glass rods with metal tips. 

An interesting feature is the utilization for decorative 
purposes of the steel column which supports the roof. The 
structural necessity is frankly admitted and then adapted. 
Rods of glass are placed around the pillar which stands in a 
pool of water and, bent over and recessed, ingeniously sug- 
gests an exotic plant. Curved metal rods pour water into 
glass cups. 


E The Decorative Artist, designing a room or a building, 
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i: illumination as a factor which may often deter- 
Kansas of the plan. In the motion picture theater, 
of the str wre in Berlin, the lighting is an integral part 
ok i ye e. There is no direct lighting. The room is oval 
plates in poe facing the audience is covered with metal 
a — : ne of which are small concealed balconies hold- 
Pek pe S which are reflected up and onto the plates and 
te a utwards. The lines of the balconies radiate from 
F stage so that attention is directed to that center. 
am a marten. perfume shop is a small but impor- 
hight pine” erlin. As it caters in a luxury article for the 

Ss it must make its display in an esthetically satis- 
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factory style. This is done by using materials which make 
the most display and occupy the least space-—metal, glass 
and lighting. 

The front of the shop is glass, allowing the internal light- 
ing to shine out and making a display of the whole shop. 


G Another example of lighting and architecture, mutually 
dependent on each other is the mezzanine of the Haus 
Vaterland, in Berlin, the largest restaurant in the world. 
The chandelier is of tubular frosted glass relieved by 
metal bands which reflect the light and harmonize with the 
rails of the balustrade. The lines of illumination carry the 


eye upward to the balconies. 




















lt | Gave Way to 


By JOHN T. JENKINS 


BOR NEARLY 25 years I’ve been 
a retail grocer. My business is 
located on Q Street near 30th 
Street, N. W., in Washington, 
D. C., and several years ago I 

bought the store I occupy. I guess I’ve 

been somewhat more successful than 
the average independent retail grocer, 
and I expect to remain in business many 
years longer. If a lot of food manufac- 
turers and wholesalers had their way, 
however, my business would be in the 
hands of the sheriff in six months. 

It took me several years to learn how 
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“If a lot of whole- 
salers and manufac. 
turers had their way 
my business soon 
would be in the 
hands of the sheriff” 


8 pC IREMAIEBES 3 esse BI OR ee 


sisbges 


i. ono tS 


HORYDCZAK, WASHINGTON 


Retail Grocer, Washington, D. C. 


to retail groceries, and ever since then 
the practices of manufacturers and 
wholesalers that tend to kill off their 
business and mine have amazed me. 


They hurt their best customers 


IF THE trade papers tell the truth, the 
manufacturers would be up against it 
if they had to sell all of their production 
through chain stores, and the whole- 
salers would all go out of business if the 
retailers went to the wall. So you would 
think that both manufacturers and 


Overselling— 


wholesalers would do everything pos- 
sible to assist us in building up our 
retail businesses. The facts, however, 
reveal a different story. 

As an example, the other day one of 
Colgate and Company’s men spent an 
hour or more in my store, handing me a 
line of selling talk every time the store 
was clear of customers. He first offered 
me a deal on Palmolive Soap—one-half 
case free with a five-case order. I told 
him that I never bought free deals, 
and that I did not find it profitable to 
buy direct from manufacturers. He 

















argued that I was all wrong, and then 
offered me another deal—seven cases 
of soap with a case of powder free. 
Although I assured this salesman 
that I had learned at considerable cost 
that free deals lose money, and that if 
[ accepted either of his offers I would 
have enough of his goods to last many 
months, he persisted and did his best 
to follow his company’s instructions. 
His sole purpose was to sell orders, 
regardless of how much I lost on the 
goods, and there is a large flock of 
salesmen like him. Although mine is 
a typical neighborhood store, several 
blocks from a shopping center, I have 
had as many as 14 calls from manufac- 
turers’ specialty salesmen in a single 
day. 
The reason I do not buy free deals is 
simple and logical. When I went into 
the grocery business I thought my suc- 
cess depended on buying cheaply, and 
| frequently overbought in order to get 
a little better price. After four or five 
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years I had made just a fair living and 
was about where I started. That wasn’t 
my idea of what my business should be, 
for I was selling a good volume and 
giving first-class service. 

So I began to study my business, 
and one day I read an article in a trade 
Magazine that put me on the right 
track. This article pointed out that 
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retail grocers were losing money by 
duplicating their lines and buying in too 
large quantities. It was the first expla- 
nation of profit from turnover I had 
read. It gave some of the details of an 
inventory of a typical store and men- 
tioned, among other duplications, six 
different brands of corn. 4 

Next morning I found that I too, 
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“The ground on which my store 
is built is worth about $5 a square 
foot. It is too valuable to use as 









a warehouse” 
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had six brands of corn, also about ten 
kinds of toilet soap, four or five brands 
of baking powder, and similar duplica- 
tions from one end of the store to the 
other. I at once began to cut them out. 
During the next few days I did a lot of 
sampling, and I retained the best brands 
of canned goods and the best sellers in 
everything else. I also figured out a 
plan of buying that would give me a 
profitable turnover on everything but 
a few accommodation items. 


Made a profit then 


THE following year showed me a profit 
above my living expenses, and I’ve been 
making money ever since. I’ve proved 
in my own business that buying free 
deals costs me considerably more than 
the profit on them. During six months 
I sell about six cases of Palmolive Soap 
and make a little money on them, al- 
though toilet soap is not a good item 
with me. If I buy five and a half cases 
at one time, I have to carry the stock 
nearly six months, and I estimate that 
I lose nearly two cents on every cake 
in doing so. To sell that free deal on a 
turnover fast enough to show a profit, 
a grocer would have to do a business of 
six times my volume—and about one 
in 5,000 is doing such a volume. 
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This means, apparently, that manu- 
facturers who attempt to force sales 
with free deals, by promises of profits 
that retailers cannot realize, are willing 
to have those retailers lose money in 
order that the manufacturers may tem- 
porarily increase their volume. They 
are building their business on a fallacy. 
By causing losses to the retailers they 
are tending to close necessary outlets 
for their goods, and to the extent that 
they sell free deals they are killing their 
own businesses. I can’t see the proposi- 
tion any other way. 

Selling retail grocers direct on quan- 
tity bases has the same tendency. My 
store is only a one-story structure, and 
the ground on which it is built is 
worth about $5 a square foot. It is too 
valuable to use as a warehouse or as a 
wholesale house. 

To make money for me, my goods 
must flow through my store as rapidly 
as possible. For this reason the whole- 
saler is my natural and most profitable 
source of supply. I have proved this 
fact beyond doubt; but hardly a day 
passes that some manufacturer does not 
offer to sell me direct. 

He wants me to warehouse his goods 
and go into the wholesale business with 
only one customer, as I see it, regard- 
less of the fact that regular wholesalers 


can carry surplus stock much cheaper 
than I can. 

This practice is as detrimental to the 
manufacturers’ business as it is to mine. 
I could mention a number of manufac- 
turers whose goods have passed out of 
this market because they tried to make 
wholesalers out of retailers. A typical 
example is the Beechnut goods, as far 
as my business is concerned. I used to 
handle a great many of them. My custo- 
mers liked them, and for years I ordered 
them regularly from wholesalers. 

Then the company began skimming 
the cream from the distribution by offer- 
ing retailers slight concessions to buy 
direct shipments. Because of this our 
wholesalers found the line unprofitable 
and discontinued it. For a time I bought 
direct shipments; but I found the prac- 
tice inconvenient and expensive. 


A too expensive method 


THE Beechnut salesman called on me 
the other day, the first time since last 
September. To handle the goods I 
would have to buy six cases, and while 
I easily could use the quantity, thedirect 
shipments would disturb the flow of my 
business. I would have to make an ex- 
ception of Beechnut goods, and wait 
(Continued on page 220) 





“Many retailers like myself have proved that we can survive in the face of mass com- 
petition because we serve a large part of the public the way it wants to be served” 
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COURTESY BANKERS TRUST CO., HARTFORD, CONN- 


A note of the past and an augury of the future are combined in this modern bank 


Banks and Bankers of Tomorrow 
By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


ANKING, the sedate 

rock of the ages to which 
cynamic business was 

wont to anchor, is now 

itself in the midst of a 

process of radical transformation. 
Functionally, American banks 
are becoming increasingly unspe- 
cialized. Instead of continuing to 
concentrate on the old-fashioned 
Job of financing short-term trade 
transactions, and accepting de- 
posits, national and state banks 
and trust companies have become 
department stores of finance. 
They offer not only loan and de- 
posit facilities to business firms, 
but also seek to minister to the 
entire circle of financial wants of 
the individual and the corpora- 
ion. Nowadays, nothing with a 
dollar sign is alien to the progres- 
Sive banks. Meantime, structural- 
ly, banks are changing from small 
units of comparatively slender re- 
Sources to financial groups of giant 
ortions. Through mergers, 
sorptions, alliances, and natural 
Srowth the banks are undertaking 
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COURTESY PEOPLE'S STATE BANK, HOLLAND, MICH. 


A SYMBOL of the new attitude of 
forward-looking banks and bankers is 
the removal of the bars from before 
the tellers’ windows. Equally decided 
are the changes inh policy that are tak- 
ing place, changes that point to new 
roles and functions for future banks 





to keep step with business, which 
is gravitating to an increasing ex- 
tent to the large and efficient cor- 
porations. 

What will the bank of the future 
be like? The only sure answer is 
that it will be unlike the conven- 
tional bank of the past. It will be 
more progressive and imaginative. 
It will be predicated on the notion 
that change is the most insistent 
law of life, and that the only thing 
that the executive can count on 
is that conditions will be different. 
Charles S. McCain, new president 
of the enlarged Chase National 
Bank of New York, who believes 
that bank mergers hinge chiefly 
on executive man power, has said 
that formerly the banker could 
predict with reasonable certainty 
the nature of the operations of his 
bank for at least a year; he knew 
the peaks of agricultural and com- 
mercial demand, and the rate of 
growth of his community. Now- 
adays, according to Mr. McCain, 
the banker never knows from day 
to day what is coming. Another 
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thoughtful banker gave the key to the 
new situation, saying: 

“Men think of banking as a sober- 
sided, conservative, unchanging indus- 
try which confronts the new with fear. 
The fact is that there is no industry 
which is facing greater changes than 
ours in the next few years. Tremendous 
things are going on under the surface.” 

The great banks are searching for ex- 
ecutives who can sense the trend. Some- 
times they find it necessary to go out- 
side the banking field to get executives 
unspoiled by the old-fashioned view- 
point. The National City Bank, the 
largest of all, picked Charles E. Mitch- 
ell, a bond man, for chief executive, and 
he has been a pace setter at the finan- 
cial center not only in mergers but in 
extending the boundaries of commer- 
cial banking. The Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, the largest of its kind, selected 
William C. Potter, an engineer by pro- 
fession. In elevating McCain to the 
presidency, the Chase, like the Chem- 
ical Bank & Trust Company, chose a 
Southerner. McCain came to New York 
from Little Rock, Ark., only three years 
ago. Eugene Stevens, president of the 
Continental Illinois Bank and Trust 
Company, the largest American bank 
west of the Hudson River, had never 
worked in a bank until 12 years ago. 
Gordon Rentschler, new president of 
the National City Bank, entered bank- 
ing only six years ago. Before that he 
was in the machinery business. 


New men for the new banking 


FAST-CHANGING banking has been 
renewing itsranks with outsiders, seeking 
men of the same dynamic and imagina- 
tive qualities which have built up the 
great industries, railroads and public 
utilities. 

It once was thought that an individ- 
ual had to be long on timidity in order 
to succeed as a banker. Being a moss- 
back was a useful qualification. The re- 
verse is now the case. The new banker 
must be progressive and extraordinarily 
well-informed. Soundness of judgment 
is the one old-fashioned banking quality 
which remains at a premium, but the 
new banker has learned that that is no 
longer synonymous with ultraconserva- 
tism. 

William C. Potter, of the Guaranty, 
told me that the modern banker must 
act on surmise. He is called upon to 
finance transactions that lie in the fu- 
ture, and to support new and varied 
business undertakings. He can no longer 
judge propositions by the yardstick of 
what grandfather used to do. 

Banking under the new regime is be- 
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MAGAZINE MOGUL 


Tower Publishers, Inc., headed by 
Hugh Weir, plan four magazines to 
be distributed by Woolworth 


EIGHTY STORIES 


August Heckscher, as a director of 
New York’s new tallest skyscraper, 
will work with Al Smith 


a & 
GRATEFUL EMPLOYER 


L. Bamberger, retiring head of 
Newark store bearing his name, 
gives million to his older employes 
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BUSINESS FOLK IN 


WINS STUDENTS’ VOTES 


Harvard Business School’s 200 stu- 
dents name Owen D. Young as “the 
outstanding business man”’ 


ANOTHER CHAIRMANSHIP 


Julius Barnes, board chairman of 


U. S. Chamber, heads board of 
United Growers of America 


UP FROM THE RANKS 
Starting banking at 15, Henry C. 
Von Elm at 41 now heads the Manu- 
facturers Trust Co., New York 
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THE MONTH'S NEWS 





VERSATILE BUILDER HE GOES UP 
Dwight P. Robinson heads United Col. C. M. Young, of the Commerce 
Engineers and Constructors builders Department, is promoted to assistant 
of banks, prisons or subways secretary in charge of aviation 





PRINCE MADE PRESIDENT APPOINTED BY LAMONT 
First Bank Stock Corp., new holding T. W. Howard, U. S. Chamber, is 
firm for 37 Northwest banks, is named advisory committee secre- 
headed by George H. Prince tary, census of manufactures 





PRIZE-WINNING PROF HE’LL BUILD AUSTINGRAD 


His double X-Ray spectrometer The Austin Company, headed by 
brings Prof. Berger Davis $2,500 W. J. Austin, contracts to build a 
Prize from Research Corporation model industrial city in Russia 
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coming more scientific. The irony of it 
is that few of the successful old-line 
bankers could pass an elementary col- 
legiate course in banking. The profes- 
sors have built up a great theoretical 
superstructure around the practices of 
banking. It was simpler even a decade 
or so ago when Jackson Reynolds, at- 
torney and law teacher, was invited by 
George F. Baker to become a vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of New 
York. Shown to his desk, Reynolds 
asked Baker what he was supposed to 
do. Baker, cryptically summing up a 
lifetime of rich experience, instructed 
him: 

“Just don’t do anything unreason- 
able.” 

The formula was fruitful, for in six 
years Reynolds became president of the 
bank. 


Vanderlip set new fashions 


LIKEWISE, when the elder James Still- 
man summoned Frank A. Vanderlip 
from the assistant secretaryship of the 
Treasury at Washington to become vice 
president of the National City Bank of 
New York without portfolio, he let him 
shift for himself. No special duties were 
assigned to Vanderlip. Having no rou- 
tine, he began to think of useful new 
activities for a bank. He was the first 
significant exponent of the new era of 
banking. One of his first novel thoughts 
was that the banker could be human. 
Vanderlip inaugurated the vogue for 
monthly bank letters. He set the fashion 
of educational courses for bank clerks. 
He was the first to vision a world-wide 
system of branches, which would be 
ready to render any useful service to 
customers. 

Now that the idea has dawned upon 
leaders that banking can and must 
change, there is no limit to the alter- 
ations that may come. Under the sur- 
face there is a great conflict between 
the modern economic demands on banks 
and the political preconceptions which 
still determine the banking laws. The 
natural evolution of nation-wide chains 
of branch banks, which would parallel 
the activities of national manufacturers 
and distributors of merchandise, is for- 
bidden by law. Congress still respects 
the ancient tradition that America has 
been built up by independent unit banks. 
It still pays homage to the prejudices 
against Wall-Street domination. 

Prof. Joseph Stagg Lawrence, of 
Princeton University, in his book “Wall 
Street and Washington,” suggests that 
the financial district free itself from the 
alleged provincialism of the Federal 

(Continued on page 154) 
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BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest month of 1929 and the same month of 1928 and 
1927 compared with the same month of 1926 
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ing, felt it necessary to cur- 
tail production somewhat 
to avoid piling up exces- 
sive stocks. 
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and many cities, especially 
in the East, complained of 
actual or impending short- 
ages of drinking water. 





As fall drew near, how- 
ever, the textiles and other 
light industries were observed to be gen- 
erally increasing their operating sched- 
ules, whereas the heavy industries re- 
duced their activities somewhat. 

Distribution at wholesale and retail 
ran well ahead of a year ago, as 
was evidenced by the gains in mail- 
order and chain-store sales and the rec- 
ord movement of revenue freight on the 
railroads. 

Despite generally higher rates for call 
and time loans, stock-market spec- 
ulation continued to be very active in 
August and the share price averages 
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rose to new peaks. Regarding this matter 
of averages, however, it has been pointed 
out that, although they have made 
heavy gains since the first of the year, 
a majority of stocks have actually de- 
clined since January 1. 

This activity found reflection in rec- 
ord bank clearings and bank debits, 
with nearly four-fifths of the reporting 
cities participating in the increases. 
Brokers’ loans continued to set new rec- 
ords week after week. Bond sales were 
the largest for the month since 1924 
but, except for certain convertible issues 


Corn and other coarse 

grains suffered severely 

from drought during August and indi- 

cations were that yields of those cereals 

would be much smaller than a year ago 

or than estimates in the earlier summer 
months seemed to show. 

The apparent decline in quantity was 
accompanied in the case of corn by a 
falling off in the quality of much of the 
crop, and many farmers may find their 
year’s returns much reduced. Of course, 
prices of grains were much above the 
level of a year ago and higher than in 
the first part of the present year, but it 
was a question whether the increase in 
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Business Conditionsas 
of September 1, 1929 








price had been sufficient to 
offset the declines in quantity 
in some crops. 





Cotton price rises 


THE cotton crop deteriorated 
heavily in the western half of 
the belt, particularly in Texas, 
but in the eastern section, 
conditions were much better 
than a year ago, or two years 
ago, when excessive rains and 
storms damaged cotton, to- 
bacco and other cash crops. 
The price of cotton showed 
improvement during August 
and rose at times above the 
level of a year ago. The indi- 
cated decline in the size of 
the crops, the generally good 
outlook for fall trade in this 
country and the settlement of 
the British cotton-mill strike 
materially aided this improve- 
ment, 

Burley tobacco yields were 
reduced by heat and dry 
weather and the crop will 
probably be smaller than a 
year ago, but with prices 
higher, Cigaret tobacco in the 
South Atlantic states did well 
and brought high prices. 





Potato prices rose with quo- 






























The Map of 
Last Month 








The Map a 
Year ago 


CHANGES in the map this month reflect 
largely the influence of hot weather and 
drought on crop conditions. There is some 
shading of the map in the corn belt west of 
the Mississippi and some lightening in the 
Southeast. It will be noted that the “quiet” 
area, as a whole, is unusually small. There 
seems to be no doubt in anyone’s mind that 
the summer has been an unusually active one 
with little slackening in industry or in trade 


























tations at most shipping 
points two to three times as 
high as a year ago. Growers 
seem certain todo much better 
financially, despite the much 
smaller crop. Wheat prices 
apparently advanced suffi- 
ciently during the summer to 
counterbalance the reduction 
in yields. Heavy decline in 
the Canadian crops aided this 
advance. 

One effect of the reduction 
in crop yields may be a de- 
cline in railroad tonnage, both 
as regards the hauling of crops 
and the transportation of 
goods bought with the pro- 
ceeds of agricultural commod- 
ities. 





Higher railroad earnings 


FREIGHT ton-miles for the 
first half of the year showed 
a gain of 6.5 per cent over 
the like period of 1928, while 
gross and net railway earn- 
ings for the seven months 
ended with July showed in- 
creases of 5.7 per cent and 
24.9 per cent, respectively. 
These percentages of gain 
may be shaded somewhat 
(Continued on page 116) 
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CULVER SERVICE 


“August in Town,” an old print that proves traffic problems are not new 


Be Your Own Traffic Cop 


By WALTER P. CHRYSLER 


President and Chairman of the Board, Chrysler Corporation 


RAFFIC congestion is no longer 

a national or state problem. Both 

state and nation have made not- 

able advances in building and 

connecting highways. Future 
projects indicate a growing appreciation 
of the importance of newarteries of com- 
merce which, it is reasonable to assume, 
will give the United States a national 
highway system second to none in the 
world. 

Counties, cities and communities are 
vigorously attempting to tie into the 
great scheme. Local governments, ably 
supported by civic organizations, are 
spending time and money trying to solve 
the problem of congestion. 

Since the problem continues to exist 
in the face of all these efforts it seems 
probable that we have been attacking it 
from the wrong angle. As individuals we 
have looked upon it as a job for com- 
munities. Our greatest personal contri- 
bution to its solution has been to ask 
the other fellow what he thought he was 
doing when he backed into our car. 
Traffic congestion and its solution have 
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WALTER P. CHRYSLER 


«l AM convinced that traffic 
problems are only possible of 
solution by the full cooperation 
of individuals» 


been universally regarded as the other 
fellow’s job. 

It seems to me this is wrong. It has 
been written that ‘“Everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business.” I am con- 
vinced that traffic problems are only 
possible of solution by the full coopera- 
tion of individuals. 

But if individuals are to cooperate 
against an economic ill they must under- 
stand the exact nature of the malady for 
which they seek the remedy. So far no- 
body has taken much interest in that 
point. Writers, spellbinders and others 
have such a phobia on the subject of 
traffic congestion that little or no effort 
has been made to analyze traffic per se. 

Such an examination reveals immedi- 
ately that the problem is not new. Old 
prints show that comparable conditions 
prevailed in London and Paris streets 
many generations ago. é 

A Biblical prophecy in the Book ol 
Nahum, chapter 2, verse 4, indicates 
that as long ago as 713 B. C. traffic con- 
ditions such as we find in city streets 

(Continued on page 140) 








By A. E. FOUNTAIN, Jr. 


Managing Director, Division of Architecture 
and Building, Lyddon Hanford & Kimball, Inc. 


HE world’s second oldest 

industry, rudely routed out 

of its bed of tradition and 

complacency, stands shiver- 

ing on the cold floor of prog- 
ress wondering what it is todo about 
the new day’s business. Its job is to 
manufacture and distribute the ma- 
terials for more than eight billion 
dollars’ worth of buildings within 
a year, and with the help of more 
than two million people (including 
seven woman stone masons and 171 
woman carpenters, according to the 
latest United States census) get 
the job done more efficiently, eco- 
nomically and more in harmony 
with the modern tempo than it has 
ever been done before. 

Poked and prodded into a new 
consciousness by the demands of 
modern life, the manufacturing side 
of that shambling giant, America’s 
Building Industry, finds it neces- 
sary to take unto itself new meth- 
ods of procedure. 

If it seems strange to you that 
the industry that has given us our 
glant skyscrapers, beautiful 
churches, theaters and hospitals, 
‘inds it first necessary and then 
difficult to revamp its methods and 
change its pace, first look into the 
necessity created by the ever-in- 
creasing costs of construction. In 
Spite of the skill of architects and 
building planners, the use of sim- 
pler materials, substitute materials 















































DECORATIONS BY 
WALTER TEAGUE 


and large-scale production, costs 
are being driven inevitably upward 
by unscientific manufacturing, mer- 
chandising and selling and by the 
demands of labor. 

Then consider the difficulty 
caused by the history of the indus- 
try. Ages old, following practices 
handed down from generation to 
generation, exacting in its demands 
for precision, it has become an en- 
terprise in which new methods and 
processes can be adopted only after 
repeated cautious trials, because 
one small error may be fatal to the 
completed work. 








Linked with the past 








UNLIKE other industries that 
have grown up within the past few 
decades depending on flexible mod- 
ern methods, the building industry 
is rooted in tradition. 

The building industry has been 
so much a part of our everyday life, 
so prosaic in its procedure, so local 
in its practice that it has not at- 
tracted the pioneering mind, or 
when it has, its conservatism and 
reticence are deep-seated enough 
to blunt any enthusiasm. Other in- 
dustries have created a need and 
grown fat by catering to it. Perhaps 
the building industry has been so 
busy catering to an already existing 
demand that it has had little time 
to create new markets. Building is 
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as necessary as food. No matter what 
the cost, the demand will always exist. 
Conceivably, the industry might pur- 
sue its old methods and still supply the 
demand. But as building demands in- 
crease, adding billion to billion in each 
year’s requirements, the individual 
businesses, forced into national selling 
through the necessity of finding new mar- 
kets, are confronted with problems that 
demand modern scientific methods of 
production, market analysis, merchan- 
dising, selling and advertising. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle now con- 
fronting the industry is unscientific pro- 
duction. This refers not only to the ac- 
tual producing units’but to the market 
analysts that set the production sched- 
ules. In many of the older branchesof the 
industry such as iron, tile, hardware, 
millwork and natural stones, a large pro- 
portion of the individual businesses is 
buried under antiquated machinery and 
plant methods that simply do not allow 
profitable production. 

Even if production were scientifically 
scheduled and styled for the market, 
which in a majority of cases it is not, 
these plants could not compete either 
with the more modern plants in the field 
or with the great floods of substitute 
materials offered against them. 

After putting its production in order, 
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this industry must then become fully 
awake to the new and changed market 
that has grown up around it. The con- 
suming public of building material has, 
within the past decade, undergone an 
intensive education and has arrived at a 
point where it not only knows a lot 
about materials, their uses and their 
worth, but has its mind well made up as 
to what it needs and what it wants, and 
will buy where it can get it. 

For years this public has been sold 
better buildings from every angle. Little 
of this selling has been done by the 
building industry itself. Yearsago, maga- 
zines started crusades for better and 
more beautiful homes. The business press 
has poured into the executive mind 
the advantages of better planning and 
construction; wide-awake architects, de- 
velopers and builders have created bet- 
ter results. 


A few concerns keep up 


AUTOMOBILE travel has made people 
visibly conscious of the possibilities that 
come through a better knowledge of de- 
sign and materials. Here and there cer- 
tain manufacturing companies, headed 
by merchandisers rather than manufac- 
turers, have revamped their methods, 
redesigned and restyled their lines and, 


Many building men are so 
behind the styles they don’t 
even show good taste 
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backed by consistent advertising, have 
carried their story to a receptive market 
with most profitable results. 

When the manufacturer of a building 
product begins to study: his consuming 
public he faces his greatest difficulty, be- 
cause, though usually a good manufac. 
turer, he is an extraordinarily poor mer- 
chant. To appreciate why this is so, it 
is necessary to go back 40 or 50 years in 
the history of American building. 

At that time all the basic materials- 
stone, wood, iron and clay—were jin 
everyday use and enjoyed a constant 
demand. Substitute materials were little 
known. Architectural design and the 
needs of industry were undergoing their 
usual changes, and manufacturers were 
supplying their needs. But building was 
a purely local operation. Wherever pop- 
ulations had sprung up the production 
of material had clustered about that 
center, intent on supplying its needs. 
Transportation was too costly to have 
it otherwise, travel too slow. 

Climate and sectional customs helped 
establish this local outlook. Manufac- 
turers of building materials quite natur- 
ally bent their efforts toward producing 
such things as would most nearly fit the 
requirements of their known market. 

As these local markets grew, local 
building labor also adjusted itself and 

fortified itself with habits, cus- 
toms and laws best adapted to its 
environment. With this came local 
building laws, peculiar to the loca- 
tion. So, taking a bird’s-eye view of 
the whole country of 30 years ago, we 
see scattered across the land—a 
great many separate self-contained 
little building industries, all re- 
lated as to basic efforts and ideals, 
but independent, almost isolated, 
so far as their daily practice was 
concerned. 


Precise and cautious 


AT THE supplying end we find a 
group of men whose heritage and 
precedent has grown deep-rooted 
in the dim past of antiquity. The 
building mind works precisely and 
cautiously, leaning heavily on the 
past and taking nothing for granted 
as to the future. 

All this means that today, when 
the manufacturer finds himsel! 
rudely forced into a national out- 
look because the spread of popula- 
tion has made purely local markets 
almost impossible to define and is 
confronted with the necessity of 
adapting himself and his product 
to a nation’s needs, he faces 4 
most amazing and complex situa- 
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tion. Most of us build but once and that 
once must not only meet our needs but 
our ideals. Few of us have the same 
needs or ideals. Thus, when the awak- 
ened manufacturer begins to study the 
national market, he finds groups of in- 
dividuals requiring widely different ma- 
terials, designs and prices. 

Even climate plays a part 


HE WILL find widely divergent stand- 
ards of life influenced by ancestry, cli- 
mate, topography of country and busi- 
ness. As extreme instances of this, note 
the customs of using stone and brick 
structures with slate roofs in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and Delaware; and 
stucco with tile roofs in California. 
Throughout the country we have great 
differences in the hardness of our drink- 
ing water, necessitating corresponding 
differences in plumbing equipment. 
Quite obviously, heating equipment de- 
signed for Michigan would not be eco- 
nomical in Florida or Louisiana. We will 
find large cities demanding fireproof 
materials, and small communities not 
able to pay for them. We will find that 
insections where wealth has come quick- 
ly, price is no factor, and where wealth 
is dwindling no market at all. 

Local health and tenement laws 
vary widely, as do building laws. 
Recently in the city of Hartford, a 
public contract that had to be 
awarded to the lowest bidder went 
to a Massachusetts company sim- 
ply because the bond rate in Massa- 
chusetts is one per cent as against 
one and one-half per cent in Con- 
necticut. Only a few years ago, var- 
ious divisions of the industry came 
under government scrutiny, several 
of them standing trial, accused of 
cooperative effort to stifle compe- 
tition and maintain prices. While 
there was undoubtedly some ground 
lor the accusation, it was estab- 
lished that geographical limitations 
and freight rates had much to do 
with what appeared to be restric- 
ion of competition. 

Labor also adds to the apparent 
confusion in the manufacturer’s 
Study of his markets. If any manu- 
lacturer’s survey of the labor mar- 
ket can make head or tail of it, 
then the Surveyor should have a 
medal of honor for his discovery, 
for apparently no man has as yet 
been able to do more than guess at 
What it’s all about. In our cities 
where unionism is strong, itisalways 
mene rest beyond a few 
of lice al ay “sated 

ands. In rural sections 
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labor is likely to be so scarce that with- 
out demands of any kind it receives 
as much if not more than unionized city 
labor. 

Changing style is another problem for 
the building mind. Style is certainly an 
important consideration in the mind of 
the consumer, particularly as applied to 
the more decorative products. Yet it is 
quite apparent that many of our large 
manufacturers have not yet arrived at 
the point where, left to their own initia- 
tive, they even display good taste, much 
less the ability to follow or forecast style 
trends. 

Although building materials can hard- 
ly be classed as general merchandise, 
manufacturers would do well to tear a 
leaf from the book of experience of pro- 
ducers of materials sold at retail, and 
employ competent style counsel to help 
them follow the demands of a critical 
public. 

You may never have noticed that 
styles in building change, but it is clear 
that they do. Every one can remember a 
few years ago when pebble-dash stucco 
was a vogue; and how a few years ago 
paint was the thing for interior walls 
until wall paper started to fight its way 
back into popular favor. 

Twenty years ago reinforced concrete 
jumped into well-deserved favor, with 


A few builders have restyled 
both their lines and their meth- 
ods with resultant profits 
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steel and wood the losers. What mate- 
rials so-called modern architecture will 
demand no man can foretell. We also 
find an increasing use of brick in city 
construction because of its economy and 
adaptability to modern design. 

Quite naturally, styles in some mate- 
rials never change, but a wide-awake 
producer of these materials can watch 
the styles in materials that do change 
and revamp his product accordingly. 
But let no man rest secure in the belief 
that his product is free from change, for 
we are just at the dawn of the substi- 
tute age in building materials. 


And then comes distribution 


MANY manufacturers with a farsight- 
edness akin to genius, having pulled 
themselves out of the quicksands of 
production with materials in every way 
adapted to the new market, find them- 
selves enveloped in the dense fog of dis- 
tribution. If it is a problem to manufac- 
ture for today’s building market at a 
profit, it is a greater one to distribute it. 
The fatalities occasioned by distribu- 
tion are far greater than those occasioned 
by production. 

With well made and properly priced 
and styled materials, and with a known 

(Continued on page 150) 
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By Berton Braley 


DECORATION BY DUNN 


Wis Jason set out in the Argo, 


Adventure had lured him to sail; 
But merchants with vendable cargo 
Were presently close on his trail. 
They set up in trade where he landed, 
They stayed, after Jason had gone, 
And when Jason’s crew was disbanded, 
The business men calmly went on. 


Ulysses sailed over the planet 

And wondrous indeed was his course. 
But after him, once he began it, 

The merchantmen followed in force. 
Ulysses is lauded in ditties, 

The merchants are not widely known, 
But they builded opulent cities 

Where he had left deserts unsown. 


Columbus sailed westward to find him 
A route for the Orient trade. 
The merchants came sailing behind him 
And look at the empire they made! 
Let logothetes mock it and scoff it 
Despite all the snarls and the sneers, 
It’s Business conducted for profit 
That holds and extends the frontiers. 


It’s business that cleans out the jungles, 
It’s business that bridges the streams, 
It’s business—in spite of its bungles— 
That somehow achieves us our dreams. 
It’s business, confounding the scholar, 
And planning how trade may increase, 
That makes of the chase of the dollar 
An epic of progress and peace. 


So Babbitt indents his indentures 


And dopes out his chances with Chance, 


And daily and hourly outventures 
The mightiest knights of Romance! 
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FOR 16 years the Government hasbeen 
adding independent establishments at 


the rate of one and a half a year. 

These bureaus perpetuate themselves 
and the result is a government which, 
like Topsy, just grew up. Can our ad- 
ministrative machinery be simplified? 















Bureaus and More Bureaus 


NY organization which spends 
$4,500,000,000 annually is 
under an obligation—to it- 
self if to no one else—to 
ica make its expenditures in 
st economical and efficient man- 
ner possible. When that organization 
happens to be a government formed to 
rai be great people and when the 
“a + it spends comes from taxes paid 
y the people, that obligation becomes 
Imperative, 
ot which are highly suc- 
oe a the Federal Government, 
rs ntly find that they have grown so 
St they have become awkward. Every 






By REED SMOOT 


United States Senator from Utah 


CARTOONS BY CHARLES DUNN 


one, at one time or another, has been 
amused by the antics of some adolescent 
whose hands and feet seem to have out- 
grown his faculties of control. It is not 
a serious situation, in the case of the 
individual youth, for every one knows 
that the youngster’s own personal ad- 
ministrative machinery soon will catch 
up with his ungainly limbs and he will 
regain a proper degree of control. 


Man makes the governments 


BUT governments, like all human or- 
ganizations, do not grow according to 
the all-wise laws of nature; they grow 


according to the laws of man. Since man 
is not infallible nor gifted with prophecy 
the organizations he sets up usually 
need overhauling from time to time to 
accommodate them to conditions un- 
foreseen at the time of their establish- 
ment. 

The executive branch of the Govern- 
ment of the United States just now 
offers a striking example of this. The 
need for a reorganization of the execu- 
tive agencies of the Government has 
been recognized for many years. It be- 
came particularly apparent just after 
the World War and some progress was 
made toward solution of the problem 
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during the Harding administration. The 
major part of the work, however, is still 
to be done and there are indications 
that its accomplishment may be one of 
the early undertakings of the present 
administration. 

There are some, to be sure, who assert 
that the real source of the trouble is 
that the Federal Government has be- 
come too large and too diversified; that 
it is doing and attempting to do things 
which, properly, are not within itssphere. 
Possibly there are elements of truth in 
some of these assertions. But be that as 
it may, the activities in which the Gov- 
ernment is now engaged are those which 
have been ordained by the laws of the 
land, and the common-sense thing to do 
is to see that the work is done as effi- 
ciently and as economically as possible. 

While the growth of the federal execu- 
tive machine has been truly astounding 
particularly in recent years, it is not the 
extent of that increase nor the present 
size of the governmental establishment 
which offers reasons for real concern. 
The unfortunate element in the situa- 
tion is that the growth has been largely 
amorphous. 


New fields, new bureaus 


LAWS have been enacted by the score 
to put the Government into new fields 
of activities. For present purposes, at 
least, let it be assumed that all of the 
motives involved have been entirely 
worthy and that all of the new fields of 
activity have been quite proper for the 
Federal Government. 

The point is that each new law of this 
character almost inevitably brings into 
existence a new executive agency to ad- 
minister its provisions. 
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Even when the task is entrusted to 
one of the existing departments or bu- 
reaus, it means that that department 
or bureau must create, within itself, a 
new bureau, or division, or section to do 
the new work. 

When Congress enacts a law of this 
character it does not, of course, make a 
complete survey of the existing execu- 
tive machinery to determine just where 
the new responsibility should be placed. 
Such a survey isa long and tedious proc- 
ess, as was demonstrated amply by the 
experience of the Joint Committee on 
the Reorganization of the Administra- 
tive Branch of the Government a few 
years ago. Hence, the tendency is to 
assign the new work to the first con- 
venient agency that suggests itself or, 
and this happens with increasing fre- 
quency, to propose the establishment of 
a new executive agency. 


No bureau ever ceases 


THE LATTER tendency is the one that 
deserves most serious consideration. It 
is a serious matter because history has 
demonstrated that agencies of govern- 
ment, once created, tend to perpetuate 
themselves indefinitely. Moreover, they 
grow and constantly demand authoriza- 
tion from Congress for increased per- 
sonnel and more liberal appropriations. 

If a government department or bu- 
reau should ever report to Congress that 
its jurisdiction should be curtailed or 
that it had fulfilled the purpose for 
which it was created and should be 
abolished, undoubtedly there would be 
a demand for an investigation to ascer- 
tain what was wrong. 

It has often been said, facetiously 
but not altogether falsely, that as soon 


themselves indefinitely 


History has demonstrated that 
agencies of government, once 
created, tend to perpetuate 


as a man is placed at the head of a new 
bureau and directed to do a specific 
piece of work he immediately begins to 
devote about half of his time and energy 
to thinking up projects which can pro- 
vide work for his organization after the 
original project is completed. This is not 
an aspersion on the patriotism or good 
faith of bureau chiefs, it is merely a 
statement in recognition of one of the 
fundamentals of human nature. 

In the past 16 years the Government 
has been setting up independent execy- 
tive establishments, entirely outside of 
the ten major executive departments, 
at the rate of about one and a half per 
year. Establishments created in this 
period include the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Council of National Defense, the 
United States Shipping Board, the Bu- 
reau of Efficiency, the Board of Medi- 
ation, the National Advisory Committee 
on Aeronautics, the Employes Compen- 
sation Commission, the United States 
Tariff Commission, the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, the Veterans’ 
Bureau, the Federal Radio Commission, 
the National Screw Thread Commis- 
sion, the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, the Board of Tax Appeals, 
the Office of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, the Federal Power Commission, 
the Board of Surveys and Maps of the 
Federal Government, the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board, the Personnel Clas- 
sification Board, and the Federal Nar- 
cotics Control Board. 


Permanence means expansion 


THE LIST is not complete, nor is the 
creative process; as this is written the 
Federal Farm Board is being born. It 
is possible that one or two 
of the independent estab- 
lishments mentioned, such 
as the Railroad Adminis- 
tration and possibly the 
Office of the Alien Property 
Custodian, may go out of 
existence within a few 
years. 

One or two more, such 
as the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, possibly may be 
absorbed or consolidated 
into new and larger inde- 
pendent establishments; at 
least legislation to that ef- 
fect has been proposed. 

But, with these few ex- 
ceptions, the establish- 
ments listed appear to be 
destined to permanence, 
and it should not be for- 

(Continued on page 202) 
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PHOTO BY PARAMOUNT 





Will Hays, who made the movies clean, and Tom Mix, who 
made them exciting, face the camera with the former’s son 


* 


How Hays Made the Sun Shine 


OMANCE. That’s the keyword 

of the movies. Romance. Yachts 

and diamonds and country 

houses and broken necks. Money 
spouting in fountains. A spark- 
ling and unreal life taken to dim halls 
in every land civilized enough to own 
dimes. Fortunes made overnight, lost 
Overnight, regained. Ideas translated 
‘nto millions. Stable boys who become 
national heroes—of a sort—and shop- 
air lipirse: Pretty faces are known in 
ands of which they have never heard. 
: If that isn’t romance, what is it? Not 
: high standard of romance, perhaps. 
‘ol more than ten-carat fine. But ro- 
Mance for all that. 


By Herbert Corey 


Much of it—or so it seems—is due to 
a Presbyterian elder. 

The onus of proof is on me. Perhaps 
I am wrong about Will H. Hays, prac- 
tical politician, transmuter of ideals in- 
to box-office money, interpreter of the 
world to Broadway. If I am wrong 
plenty of people will write to say so. 
Mr. Hays himself may write. Not that 
I suspect him of an undue diffidence, 
but it may not suit him to be given too 
much credit. He is called the Czar of 
the Movies—and he is the Czar of the 
Movies—but things happen to czars. 
Let us hope that nothing happens to 


Mr. Hays. 
The spirit is upon me, and I shall 


write his story as I see it. If it is a 
romantic and hifalutin’ spirit there is a 
defense. I go to the movies. 

Eight years ago the movies were as 
coherent and unified as a chicken yard 
under the shadow of a hawk. 

Ruin threatened them. Not a total 
and Babylonish ruin, of course. Several 
stones would have remained standing. 
Moving-picture houses would have been 
found today in most communities, even 
if they were compelled to supplement 
their programs by Indian shows and 
lectures on life among the lowly. But 
by comparison to the incredible pros- 
perity of the industry today the ruin 
would have been great. Consider these 
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facts—Two hundred and fifty million 
people see the movies weekly nowadays. 
More than 300,000 people are employed 
in their various manifestations. Two bil- 
lion dollars are invested. The annual 
cost of production is estimated at $125,- 
000,000. They have become such potent 
agents for American trade abroad that 
prime ministers sound off about them 
and European business men rend their 
beards. 


Movies for Sullivan, Ind. 


EIGHT years ago a banker who had 
loaned bank funds to a movie man 
might have come home smelling of tar. 
Nowadays the movies are on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Some are rated 
as sound investments. 

What brought about the change? 

Two things. The movie men saw that 
something had to be done. They did it 
when they called in Will H. Hays. 

An Indiana politician. Politicians 
from other states sometimes sneer at 
the breed raised in Indiana. But they 
stay awake nights to watch them. A 
churchman. 

One of the counts in the indictment 
that is sometimes brought against Hays 
is that he is an elder in the Presby- 
terian Church. I don’t see the strength 
of that, myself. Back home elders were 
apt to be the backbone of the commu- 
nity. A small-town man. He believes 
that as Sullivan, Ind., thinks on certain 
basic matters of decency and ethics so 
thinks the nation. That isn’t all of it. 
As the small town in Indiana thinks so 
thinks every other country on the globe. 
Maybe he’s wrong. But thinking as he 
does he has sold the American movies 
to the world. 

Eight years ago—this must be reem- 
phasized—the movies seemed headed 
for the ditch. 

Within the past year the talkies shook 
them as a terrier does a rat. What has 
happened? They came unshook. The 
industry has demonstrated a fluidity 
and adaptability never equalled in any 
industry on record. Think of it. Thirty 
major companies, not to speak of the 
minors, serving 23,000 theaters with 
silent films, were forced to about-face. 
Hays uses an eloquent metaphor in de- 
scribing it: 

“It is as though,” he said, ‘“‘automo- 
bile manufacturers had been called on 
overnight te replace cars that rolled 
with cars that jumped like rabbits— 
and in time for the next day’s trade!” 

And they did it. A large share of the 
23,000 theaters have been or are being 
wired for the talkies. All of the larger 
ones ultimately will be. Even that is not 
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all. Right in the middle of this revolu- 
tion other insurrections and alarms im- 
pend. Natural-color is here. The big 
screen is coming. The third-dimension 
picture is on its way. No doubt the time 
will come when television by radio will 
show the old First Division, U.S.A., 
countermarching before an audience in 
the Los Angeles stadium, to seat buyers 
in Portland, Me. 

Anyone frightened? Well, perhaps. 
But every one carrying on. Maybe Will 
H. Hays did not do it. Maybe he only 
played a small part in it. But let’s see. 

A wiry, sallow, nervous, quick-think- 
ing, fast-moving man. He talks over 
two telephones at once with decision 
and clarity. Home folks call him Tele- 
phone Bill. He dictates to a stenogra- 
pher when he is out in his car. When one 
stenographer is full up he goes home 
and another stenographer sits in. Hays 
is having a grand time with the scenery 
and talking business with two magnates. 
Four or five situations simultaneously 
exploding fuss him no more than a fire- 
cracker would General Pershing. Mean- 
while he is good-humored and cordial. 

When he took over command the 
movie chiefs were fighting each other. 
They were slightly drunk with millions. 
Nothing to wonder at in that. One man 
began with a nickel show and chairs 
borrowed from an undertaker. Another 
rented a vacant store and put in plank 
seats. Another who opened lacked money 
for advertising and was about to close 
when a union assailed his nonunionism 
with delegates and banners. Selah! In 
hardly any time at all they were paying 
actors $10,000 a week and more. It 
meant nothing to them if a picture cost 
a million dollars to make. It might bring 
in two millions. 

Picture making had not become an 
art and was not yet an industry. It was 
a game. A gamble. Its players reached 
in every direction, bought theaters, di- 
rectors, players, studios, plots, novel- 
ists, pretty girls, poets. Whatever might 
become an ultimate trump. There were 
no ideals, of course. There never are 
ideals in gambling. Neither were there 
standards. Alfred Henry Lewis once 
wrote an epitaph to a gambler who died 
in the exercise of his profession. I’ve 
forgotten the precise wording, but it ran 
something like this: 

“‘He insisted on changing the rules of 
the game as he played along.” 

That might have served the movies. 
Because you and I like to see a good- 
looking young man make love to a pret- 
ty girl the screen kisses were stretched 
to 40 feet. Broadway thought that was 
why we went to see the picture. A film 
was sexy and successful. The rival. pro- 


ducers coupled the facts and made the 
next films more sexy. Audiences were 
beginning to stay at home. Mr. Joncs 
and Mr. Smith think of themselves as 
men of the world. But Mrs. Jones and 
Mrs. Smith are definitely not women 
of the world in the sense used on the 
golf links. Nor are the juniors children 
of the world. Not by a jugful. Scenes 
and situations and words that encour- 
aged a shamefaced giggle from Jones 
and Smith enraged them when they 
thought the folks at home might sce 
them. 

Seven states enacted censorship laws. 
They put a crimp in the movies as wide 
as a break in a dam. If other states had 
set up censorships—read what Hays had 
to say about it: 

“Thoughtful men in and out of the 
industry saw that continued aggression 
would ultimately mean that there could 
be no physical distribution of pictures 
in America. Hampered by conflicting 
laws the industry would have been 
forced out of business.” 

That’s definite enough, isn’t it? The 
movie magnates knew that something 
was wrong, but here is the funny part 
of it. They did not know what was 
wrong.. That does not seem to make 
good sense but I believe it to be the 
truth. Even yet a picture is often a suc- 
cess because of a factor that had been 
completely overlooked during the mak- 
ing. The reverse is true, too. Some of the 
producers were not in touch with Amer- 
ican thought and ideals and aspirations 
and beliefs. They made distinctly the 
wrong type of film. 


The money came first 


THE industry is built on the box office. 
Any one who talks with a movie man 
today, from Mr. Hays downward, will 
hear a lot of first-rate eloquence about 
service and ideals. No doubt it is sincere. 
Who am I to throw even a pebble at a 
millionaire? But eight years ago they 
were not talking ideals. They were talk- 
ing box office. The men who knew better 
were in the business for the money— 
and so is every other business man— 
and when Mr. A set up his cameras 
perilously close to a brothel door and his 
picture sold for some unidentified reason 
Mr. B was apt to send his guardsmen 
closer in. 

It was a new industry and no one 
knew much about it and there were mil- 
lions to be made and every producer did 
the best he could. Few realized that the 
curiosity which attracted a customcr 
once might not attract him twice if the 
films were offensive. But they did see 

(Continued on page 172) 
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Whatever promotes better health in a community benefits business 


What Business Owes to the Town 


By HENRY D. SHARPE 


President, Brown and Sharpe Manufacturing Company, Providence, R. |. 


WOODCUTS BY HARRY CIMINO 


THE increasing number of corporations 
with branches in many cities has em- 
phasized the need to clarify the rela- 


VARIETY chain, with 
stores in nearly 
every state, estab- 
lishes a new store 

i" in a small town in 
~€nnsylvania. A manager is sent 
‘rom Ohio to operate the new 
unit at a profit. 

, At first he finds himself very 
ousy Just as he seems to be 
getting started nicely, along comes a 
community-chest drive. The store allow- 
ance for memberships and donations is 
alréady exhausted. 

ee a is asked to contribute 
re é mtbr toward the new move- 
: wah beheepees he asks the collectors 
7 um a few days’in which to see 

at can be done about the matter. 


tionship of business and community 
welfare. Shall the corporation contrib- 
ute in a thousand communities or risk 
ill will by refusing? Mr. Sharpe ex- 
plains the efforts that are being made 
to solve this problem 


He writes to district headquarters. 
He asks for advice. Shall he simply make 
a reasonable contribution out of his own 
pocket, or shall he give or refuse in the 
name of the store? 

The problem which he passes on to 
headquarters is no simple one. Confer- 
ences will be held to discuss his case 
along with many other similar ones. 


The management is uncomfort- 
ably conscious of responsibilities 
to the public which seem to con- 
flict. They are charged with re- 
turning a fair dividend on in- 
vested money, and now are faced 
with cutting down that possible 
total dividend through gifts to 
the public at large through com- 
munity chests. 

As individuals, every executive in the 
organization is interested in community 
welfare. All give as much as they can 
afford to organized welfare agencies. Al- 
most without exception they began life 
as poor boys, and have not forgotten 
the less fortunate. 

But what to do about community wel- 
fare in a thousand communities, when 
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the money which is asked does not be- 
long to them? Shall they give, or shall 
they risk ill will in these communities 
by remaining aloof? 

Chain stores are by no means the only 
firms facing such questions today. Hun- 
dreds of manufacturing houses, with 
branch offices scattered throughout the 
country experience similar problems. 
Much has been written about 
community chests and their 
advantages to individual busi- 
ness men. They have advan- 
tages, undeniably, but they 
still remain problems for the 
larger houses with branches. 


Greater efficiency 


IN MY own city of Provi- 
dence, R. I., it was the over- 
development of competition 
between the welfare agencies 
for financial and other forms 
of support that resulted in the 
coordinating agency known 
as the Community Fund. Ob- 
viously the Fund has brought 
more adequate financial sup- 
port to the whole social wel- 
fare movement in this city. 
The annual budgets of the 
organizations supported by 
the Providence Community 
Fund have been increased by 
nearly one-third. When the 
Fund was organized, it in- 
cluded 25 distinct participat- 
ing agencies. It now includes 
38 such organizations. 

More significant, however, 
than the broader activities and the in- 
crease in the amount of money made 
available for social welfare is the greater 
efficiency obtained in the administra- 
tion of the agencies themselves. The 
Community Fund makes one drive to 
supply funds for all its members and 
thus makes it possible for the members 
to devote their entire time to rendering 
maximum service in accordance with the 
wishes of those who finance them through 
the Community Fund. 

Before the Community Fund was 
established, many business men criti- 
cized the methods of welfare agencies. 
It was said that they were slow in pay- 
ing their bills, that they were constantly 
asking for special consideration in the 
purchase of materials and supplies, and 
that they kept haphazard accounts. All 
this tended to discredit the agencies in 
the minds of business people. The Com- 
munity Fund has changed all this. 

But in Providence, as elsewhere, the 
role that business should play is still 
somewhat cloudy. Some concerns ap- 
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pear to be doing less than their share; 
others more. Some, unfortunately, do 
nothing at all. The chief difficulty cen- 
ters about the corporate form of busi- 
ness and is accentuated by the present 
tendency toward the concentration of 
business in larger corporations, many 
of them national in character and with- 
out compelling local ties. 





The Community Chest has coordinated 
welfare efforts and obtained better service 


Directors may think of themselves 
merely as trustees of property interests 
and ignore the social conditions of the 
communities from which their corpor- 


ation draws its labor and its patronage. . 


Not at all in an invidious sense, this is a 
narrow conception of corporate respon- 
sibility. 

But unless a broader conception can 
be agreed upon, it is the natural atti- 
tude to take. The varied types of cor- 
porations and partnerships that exist 
simply make the problem more difficult. 

The individual owner of a business, 
or the partners in a firm, are obviously 
free to determine the extent of their 
obligations to social welfare agencies. 
They can act as liberally as they are 
disposed. 

Local corporations are also able to 
decide such matters for themselves. It 
is when we come to consider corpor- 
ations of national scope that we find it 
difficult to discover the acceptance of 
any definite balance between the cor- 
poration’s business objective and its 


donations for individual community 
welfare. Consolidations, the establish- 
ment of branch factories, chain stores. 
and farflung mergers of public utilities 
obviously have not helped in a solution 
of the problem, for witheach new develop- 
ment the corporation appears to be get- 
ting farther away from the community 
it serves and the consumer whose wel- 
fare depends to a great extent on 
its interest. 

The concentration of business 
in large corporations has re-em- 
phasized the urgent need to clari- 
fy the relationship between busi- 
nessand community welfare. When 
owners of a business do not live 
in the community where an appeal 
for funds is being made, they are 
naturally not reached by the in- 
formal, personal and friendly ex- 
planations of those who under- 
stand the work being done by the 
welfare agency seeking funds. 

In many small manufacturing 
communities, social welfare agen- 
cies have been almost entirely de- 
pendent on the good will and coop- 
peration of locally owned indus- 
tries around which the communi- 
ties have grown up. When out- 
side interests acquire manufactur- 
ing plants in such communities, 
the atmosphere changes. Serious 
hardships may result (and there 
are plenty of cases where they 
have) unless established policies 
for the support of local social wel- 
fare efforts are maintained by new 
administrations. 

In the larger cities, it is not 
always easy to cite specific instances 
where corporate centralization has cur- 
tailed funds available for charitable pur- 
poses. However, the widening of the gap 
between corporate ownership and the 
welfare of the community in which a 
business operates produces a situation 
that must be met squarely. 


Want their money’s worth 


FOR THE most part, chains realize an 
obligation to all the sections in which 
their units operate. It should be remem- 
bered that chains are shrewd buyers. 
They are not joiners in the sense that 
they will “go along” with any local 
organization simply because others are 
doing it. As a group, they want to know 
definitely what they are getting for 
their money. This spirit of caution ex- 
tends to all their activities. They are, 
however, making worth-while attempts 
to solve their problems. 

Perhaps the best statement of what 
the chains are doing about allotments 
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for community development comes from 
R. W. Lyons, secretary of the National 
Chain Store Association, which is com- 
posed of a group of the country’s largest 
chains. He says: 

“Candidly, the whole question is a 
gigantic one, when viewed upon a na- 
(onal scale, and the experience of no 
one community is sufficient to establish 
4 predicate for a policy of national 


scope. We have many such problems 


as this. For illustration, it may be the 
Red Cross or the local tuberculosis sani- 
tarium, or it may be some child welfare 
hospital, or what not, whose representa- 
tive comes in and wants the chain or- 
ganization to give $5 per store all over 
the country to its movement for a year. 


Many questions come up 


“INEVITABLY the question is raised, 
‘If we agree to give that amount of 
money will it be administered efficiently 
‘n this situation?? That and countless 
other questions arise. 

“In some communities one finds that 
the local chambers of commerce admin- 
ister the charitable situations very effec- 
tively and that there are no community 
chests. In other communities one finds 
that there are community chests and 
that they are conducted most efficiently. 

“An example of the attitude of one 
store towards the community is found 
in Cincinnati, where the head of the 
leading chain store is the head of the 
community-chest drive, which I under- 
stand raises the largest per capita 
fund in the country. 

“Admitting that chain stores have 
not been fully aware of the full meas- 
ure of their opportunity for such serv- 
ice, I do say that if there is a funda- 
mental reason for this, it lies in the 
fact that they have been engrossed 
with the responsibilities and the 
aches and pains of rapid develop- 
ment to the extent that they have 
not had time for community work. 
But they are now emerging from 
that status and within five years you 
will find a different attitude on the 
part of 99 per cent of the chain 
stores of America.” 

Probably more of the businesses 
_ industries in Providence are 
acre owned than in most cities, 

Sut the chains are taking over a 
‘arge slice of the business formerly 
done by independent retailers. Provi- 
dence affords a market for many dif- 
ferent kinds of equipment and ma- 
chinery for factories, offices and 
os large part of this is manu- 
ioe : a organizations operating 

‘ national scale, but which are 
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represented in Providence only by sales 
offices or warehouses. 

These branch establishments’ execu- 
tives are, for the most part, sent here 
from other places. They constitute an 
important part of our community, and 
the business which they transact forms 
a considerable part of our trade. Yet 
last year, the out-of-town controlled 
corporations in Providence, including 
branch sales offices, branch factories, 
chain stores, and all other kinds, con- 
tributed as corporations only slightly 
more than two per cent of the total 
funds disbursed by the Community 
Fund. And this was about twice as much 
as they had contributed the year before. 

Doubtless, their executives and em- 
ployes contributed as individuals while 
some, as corporations, may have done 
their share or more than their share. 
However, most of these did considerably 
less than locally controlled business or- 
ganizations. 

Most public utilities discovered, years 
ago, that they have much to gain by 
maintaining friendly relations with the 
communities that they serve. To indus- 
trial corporations, as well, the commu- 
nity’s good will is an asset. But with 
them the health, contentment and gen- 
eral welfare of their workers is an even 
more important consideration. Such 
corporations are finding that contribu- 
tions to well-managed community funds 
offer a more economical way of safe- 
guarding the health of their workers, in 
many instances, than the expenditure 
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Chain stores have been engrossed with 
responsibilities of rapid development 
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of money through their own welfare 
departments. 

Whatever promotes fuller and more 
healthful living in its community is a 
real benefit to an industrial corporation. 
For the more its workers canlive healthy 
and normal lives, the more zest they have 
to give to their jobs. All industries of a 
community share in a healthy social 
atmosphere, yet the promotion of any 
project big enough to touch the general 
welfare is usually too great an enter- 
prise for any one industrial concern to 
undertake. 

The Providence Boy’s Club, with its 
three divisions and 5,000 members, is 
an example of a community welfare ven- 
ture supported by the Community Fund 
from which every industry in the city 
benefits, but which would be far too 
costly an effort for any one industry to 
promote singly. 


A standard for measuring 


IN THE case of industrial corporations, 
because of the close relations between 
community welfare and the efficiency 
and happiness of their workers, there is 
some ground for measuring obligations 
of social welfare by the number of 
workers employed. If this is to be done, 
however, the average number employed 
should be the basis of reckoning, rather 
than the current pay roll. Otherwise, 
it might happen that when there is un- 
employment and special need for effort 
of this character, funds will not be 
adequately provided. 

The community-chest 
plan, which has been 
adopted by hundreds of 
American communities, 
has resulted in a reorgani- 
zation of social work and 
has placed thousands of 
enterprises serving a vital 
need in many cities and 
towns on a sound business 
basis. It has made for 
greater efficiency and the 
elimination of duplication. 

Moreover, it has encour- 
aged a more careful study 
of the social needs of the 
communities themselves. 
In the natural course of 
events this improvement 
in the structure and service 
of social welfare agencies 
will result, we can be sure, 
in an increase of corpor- 
ation giving, for the mod- 
ern corporation is really 
seeking to do its proper 
part in every community 
in which it operates. 
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4 Consider the Ethics 
of Lobbying 


By WILLIAM HARD 


The new lobbyist’s only tool 
is a brief case full of eco- 
nomic data and statistics 


HE case of former United States 
Senator Irvine Lenroot of Wis- 
consin, now a judge of the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals, 
and a casual remark by Senator 
David A. Reed, of Pennsylvania, have 
brought much attention to the ethics of 
certain areas of Washington life. 

Mr. Lenroot was severely attacked by 
numerous former colleagues in the Sen- 
ate for having become, after retiring 
from the Senate, a lobbyist for a group 
of electric light and power companies. 
They thought this employment, in the 
circumstances, sufficiently unethical to 
justify them in opposing Mr. Lenroot 
for his judgeship. 

Mr. Reed, on the Senate floor, made 
an irritated and petulant allusion to the 
“so-called ethics’ of the “‘so-called pro- 
fession’”’ of journalism, thus implying for 
the moment, though he entertains no 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
ALBERT DORNE 


such notion in continuous fact, that the 
newspaper correspondents of Washing- 
ton have no professional canons of con- 
duct. 

Now there are three peculiarly public 
professions in Washington. One is the 
profession of the man who, whether as 
legislator or as administrator or as judge, 
is a federal officer. 

The second is the profession of the 
man who, as the employed representa- 
tive of an “‘interest’’ or a “‘cause,’”’ en- 
deavors, by lobbying, to secure the wel- 
fare of that “interest”’ or of that “‘cause”’ 
in the enactment or in the bureau- 
cratic execution of the laws. 

The third is the profession of the man 
who, as a writer in periodicals, daily, or 
weekly, or monthly, presents to the puk- 
lic the actions and the characters of the 
legislative, administrative and judicial 
officers of the Federal Government. 

The lawyer who merely represents a 
litigant in a court is not here listed or 
discussed. He is not influencing public 
policy. The public policy regarding the 
rights of his client is already, supposed- 
ly, set forth in the law. All that he is 
seeking is a judicial determination of 
those rights. He is engaged really, from 
a certain standpoint, in a purely private 
endeavor. 


A hand in public policy 


THE professions here discussed are, on 
the other hand, all of them, affected 
with a public use in that their practition- 
ers, influence or attempt to influence, 
the public policy of the country in the 
course of its making. 

The federal officeholder, the lobbyist, 
and the journalist can therefore all be 


Gone is the lobbyist who 
looked like a race tout— 
and often was 


properly held to standards of behavior 
not only privately honorable but pub- 
licly serviceable. They are all, in the 
very nature of things, “professionals” 
and “‘public professionals.”” They oc- 
cupy a fiduciary relationship to their 
country’s future. 

The professional ethics of the office- 
holder may here pass without exposi- 
tion, except at one point. It is taken for 
granted that the officeholder should be 
(a) incorruptible and (b) diligent. 

The point which will be here noted is 
that he should be also (c) considerate of 
the right of the public to give him in- 
formation and of its right to receive in- 
formation from him. 

In other words the officeholder, it is 
here contended, has the positive duty 
to listen to the reputable lobbyist who 
wishes legitimately to inform him and 
he has likewise the positive duty to re- 
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If Your Salesmen Use Motor Cars 
—Investigate the Chevrolet Six 


Salesmen who cover their territories by 
motor can now enjoy an entirely new 
measure of comfort, convenience and safety 
—at a cost that fits the most economical 
traveling budget. For the new Six-Cylinder 
Chevrolet is not only offered in the price 
range of the four, but delivers better than 
20 miles to the gallon of gasoline! 


Among those who have given their repre- 
sentatives the advantage of Chev- 


If your salesmen travel by motor car, you, 
too, should investigate the Chevrolet Six. 


You will find it remarkably safe—with 
such features as big non-locking 4-wheel 
brakes, safety gasoline tank in the rear, 
easily-regulated Fisher VV windshield, 
and strong combination wood and 
steel bodies. And you will find it 
amazingly economical—to own, to operate 
and to maintain. 





rolet’s six-cylinder performance 
is the Crane Company of Chicago 


—leading manufacturers of fo. b-factory 
Flint, Mich. 





plumbing and bathroom fixtures. 


The COUPE 


Your Chevrolet dealer will gladly 
arrange a demonstration. See him 
today—and put your sales force 
on a modern six-cylinder basis! 








CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY DETROIT, MICHIGAN * DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 









When buying a CHEVROLET please mention 
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Nation’s Business to the dealer 
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ceive the reputable journalist who wishes 
to convey information from him or re- 
garding him to the electorate. 

This point will expand itself more 
clearly in the light of what may be 
meanwhile said about the professional 
ethics by which the lobbyist and the 
journalist are, or should be, bound. 


Journalists have rules 


A VERY large number of Washington 
journalists, including virtually all who 
are known by name to the public as 
regular ‘“‘Washington correspondents,” 
are bound not only by certain ethical 
customs but also by certain ethical 
written rules which they individually 
sign and which they individually solemn- 
ly undertake to observe. 

Almost every regular Washington cor- 
respondent whose writings are telegraph- 
ically communicated to the reading pub- 
lic is a member of ““The Press Galleries 
of the Congress.”” To become a mem- 
ber he is obliged to affix his signature 
to the following statements and pledges: 

“T am not engaged in the prosecution 
of any claim pending before Congress or 
any department. 

“I am not em- 
ployed in any leg- 
islative or execu- 
tive department of 
the Government. 

“I am not em- 
ployed by any for- 
eign government or 
any representative 
thereof. 

“IT am not em- 
ployed, directly or 
indirectly, by any 
stock exchange, 
board of trade, 
brokerage house, or 
broker, or other or- 
organization, or 
member thereof, 
engaged in the buy- 
ing and selling of 
any security or 
commodity. 

“I am not em- 
ployed by any per- 
son or corporation having legislation be- 

fore the Congress. 

“I will not become engaged in any of 
these capacities while retaining member- 
ship in the galleries.” 

These asseverations and undertakings 
by the man or woman who wishes to 
become a member of the press galleries 
of Congress are made on the stationery 
of Congress for transmission to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and to the chairman of the Senate 
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Rules Committee. A member of the press 
galleries is accordingly obligated not 
only to his colleagues in those galleries 
but also, in writing, to Congress for his 
faithful adherence to certain stringent 
principles of journalistic professional 
practice. For violation of those princi- 
ples the ultimate penalty is expulsion 
from the galleries. 

That penalty was incurred not long 
ago by a widely popular correspondent. 
It was enforced upon him regretfully 
but inexorably. It barred him from at- 
tendance in the galleries and it accord- 
ingly, in practice, deprived him of the 
newspaper employment he had enjoyed. 

The essential sum of the obligations 
undertaken by a member of the press 
galleries is, it will be noted, precisely 
that he is not a lobbyist and will not 
become one. The true ultimate client of 
the reporter is the whole public. The 
client of the lobbyist, philosophically 
considered, is a part of the public which 
is endeavoring to persuade and convert 
the rest of the public. The function of 
the reporter and the function of the 
lobbyist are consequently considered to 
be wholly incompatible. 





The old-style lobbyist was a competent guide to 
gambling tables where he had the obvious trick 
of losing money to legislators 


The reporter addresses all readers. He 
cannot be supposed to be addressing 
them impartially if he simultaneously is 
in the employ of some special group of 
readers. His pay must therefore come 
exclusively from his editors and pub- 
lishers who, in ethical effect, are the 
agents in this respect of the reading 
public in mass. The reporter cannot 
have two conflicting paymasters for one 
dispatch. 

His financial compensation must 





come, it is held, from one source, and 
from one source only; and that sole 
source, ethically, is the newspaper or 
magazine in which his dispatch or ar- 
ticle is printed. 

Business men should thereupon 
thoroughly realize, especially in these 
days when “propaganda” may at any 
moment bring them before the Federal 
Trade Commission, that from the jour- 
nalistic standpoint they cannot ethically 
convey any financial compensation to 
any reporter or commentator whose 
writings may have pleased them and 
still less can they ethically continuously 
pay him while he retains the outward 
character of an impartial, or uninflu- 
enced, transmitter of facts and of ideas 
to the public. 


Must be straightforward 


AN INNOCENT ignorance of this rule, 
or an imperfect appreciation of it, has 
caused—and apparently will continue 
to cause—many business men much 
grief. 

If the business man wished to have 
an employed representative in Wash- 
ington, he should en- 
gage a person who 
will become perma- 
nently or temporar- 
ily but always out- 
rightly, openly and 
professionally a lob- 
byist. 

At this stage in 
the discussion it is 
necessary to go back 
for a moment to cer- 
tain ancient rights 
and wrongs in the 
history of lobbying. 

The noun “lobby” 
means originally a 
passageway ina 
building in which a 
legislature holds its 
sessions. It then de- 
rivatively means the 
concourse of persons 
who may frequent 
that passageway to 
present their pleas 
to legislators. There is no older or more 
substantiated right in a free people than 
the right of petition to legislators. The 
act of lobbying is in essence merely a 
form of the exercise of that right. 

It is, therefore, an act which is not 
only basically ethical but basically es- 
sential to free institutions. The citizen 
has a right to be heard before his for- 
tunes may be legislatively impaired or 
even destroyed. He has the right to be 

(Continued on page 212) 
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HAT is the reason 

for the astonishing 
growth of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute? 

Advertising didn’t do 
‘t, Advertising, alone and unaided, 
could not possibly account for such 
a phenomenal success. 

Salesmanship didn’t do it. Even 
the corps of trained advisers who 
represent the Institute could not 
have succeeded if there was not a 
fundamental need for the service 





they offer. 

If there is one outstanding reason 
for the Institute’s remarkable suc- 
cess; it is this: Men who have bene- 
fitted by this training become its 
voluntary salesmen, and continue to 
tell their acquaintances about it for 
the rest of their lives. Here is an 
incident that is characteristic: 

A few weeks ago we received aletter 
from Walter E, Johnson of Minne- 
apolis,aman whohad already become 
a millionaire at the early age of 39. 

Mr. Johnson, who is Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Burma-Shave Cor- 
poration, is not an Institute sub- 
scriber. He has no need for Institute 
training, for last summer he at- 
tended the Harvard Graduate Busi- 
ness School at Cambridge. (If every 
man could leave his business and do 
this, the Institute would not exist. 
The Institute was founded to make 
university business training available 
‘omen who haven't time to go back 
to school.) 

“I was talking the other day,” 
Mr. Johnson’s letter reads, “to 
Morris T. Baker, who is President 
of the Morris T, Baker Company, 
and the outstanding real estate 
operator in Minneapolis, 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Executive Training 


for Business Men 
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TO EVERY MAN 
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who has ever 
considered 


ad Course in 


Business 





An airplane snapshot of the valuable Baker prop- 
erties in Minneapolis, Mr. Baker is still in 
his thirties; four years ago he was a@ salesman. 
Read what he says of the Institute Course. 


“Mr. Baker told me that he is one 
of your graduates. He gives the In- 
stitute credit for a great deal of in- 
formation which he otherwise would 
never have had. In fact, he told me 
that he keeps a set of Institute texts 
on his desk and even now refers to 
them frequently. 

“Mr. Baker is a young man in his 
thirties, and one who reflects real 
credit on your Institute. I take this 
opportunity to congratulate you, 
and to say that I make use of every 
opportunity to recommend your 
training to progressive men of my 
acquaintance.” 


Trainin g 


millionaires; both are under 40. Only 
one of them is an Institute’ sub- 
scriber— but doth are trained men. 

Do you want to have the joy of 
succeeding while you are still young 
enough to enjoy the good things of 
life? For years the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute has specialized in the 
single task of training men for the 
higher executive positions of business. 

Into its Courses have been built 
the experience and the methods 
which have made many of today’s 
business leaders successful. 

Its subscribers appropriate the 
knowledge of other men, and profit 
by other men’s mistakes and suc- 
cesses. They learn in months what 
ordinarily takes years. 


Send for the Facts 


Any man who is sincerely inter- 
ested in his future will clip the 
coupon at the bottom of this page. 
The book which the coupon will 
bring is “Forging Ahead in Business” 
— an interesting book that tells how 
the Institute has helped so many men 
to find success while they are still 
young. It includes the facts about 
the Institute’s much-talked-of new 
Courses in Production Management, 
Marketing Management and Finance 
Management. There is no obligation 
of any kind; send for your copy now. 








In this double success 
story, men who read this 
page will note some unusual 
facts. Both of these men are 





ALEXANDER HaMILTON INSTITUTE 


922 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me the latest edition of “Forging Ahead in 
Business,” together with full information about the 
new Management Courses. 
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HE warning signs, “Stop, Look and 

Listen”, have become merely a part of 

the roadside landscape to many an auto- 

mobile driver. Heedlessly he passes ten, 

twenty—perhaps fifty of them—-safely. At 
the fifty-first comes the crash. 


Last year 8,383 persons were killed outright 
or injured in automobile accidents at grade 
crossings in the United States. There are 
about 235,000 grade crossings in the country; 
more than 93% of them are unprotected. 


With millions of new automobiles on the 
roads each year, accidents at grade 
crossings are increasing at an alarming 

rate, for the reason that most of the 
States have no organized program for 
protecting motor trafic which must 

cross railroad tracks. 


New York, under wise leadership, has 
shown how to solve the problem. 
Before the Empire State adopted her 
present plan, but 10 crossings a year, 
on an average, were done away with. 
This year, the first in which the rail- 
roads, the State and communities have 
cooperated—the railroads paying 50% 
of the cost, the State 49% and com- 
munities 1%—85 death-traps are 
marked for immediate removal. Next 
year New York hopes to eliminate 150 
more of its worst danger spots. 
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Other States are becoming aroused to this 
terrible and needless destruction of life and 
property and are taking steps to prevent it. 
Canada, too, is taking action. 


It will require many years to complete the 
work. It is estimated that it will ultimately 
cost twelve billions of dollars. But what 
railroads and States and communities ought 
to do is to begin at once with those grade 
crossings which should be abolished first. 


Grade crossings are dangerous not only 

to automobilists and pedestrians, but to 
people who are traveling on trains. 
The first section of a limited train struck 
an automobile and killed two persons. 
The train stopped and the second sec- 
tion plunged into it, killing thirty-two 
passengers in the first section. 


Wherever the law provides facilities 
for eliminating grade crossings, citizens 
should see that public officials perform 
their duty and abolish these death 
traps. Wherever the laws must be 
amended, people should meet the issue 
squarely and urge prompt action by 
legislative bodies. 


There is danger at every grade cross- 
ing. Get rid of them. Copy of New 
York’s program mailed free on request. 
Address, Department 109-U. 


se: 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FreperRIcK H. Ecker, PRESIDENT ap ONE Mapison Ave., New York, N. Y- 


When writing to Metropourtan Lire Insurance Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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HALLIDAY, BOSTON 


Hancock had in mind to leave his house to the Commonwealth to become a governor’s mansion 


John Hancock, Merchant Prince 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


Professor Emeritus of Government, Harvard University 


PART Il 


NTIL the foundation of the 
Bank of North America in 
Philadelphia in 1781, there 
were no banks in the Ameri- 
can colonies. No fire insur- 
ance companies existed in America al- 
though marine insurance risks were taken 
by underwriters. There 
were no manufacturing 
corporations and no prin- 
ciple of limited liability. 
On the other hand, the 
great merchants, like John 
Hancock, and Thomas 
Hancock, his uncle from 
whom he inherited his bus- 
Iness, were practically 
bankers, having a relation 
to manufacturers and ship- 
ping firms not unlike that 


banks, 


. The usual medium of 
loreign exchange was a bill 
drawn by the Hancocks 
and like firms on corre- 
Spondents overseas, usual- 
ly In England; or in New 
York, Philadelphia and 
elsewhere, Wealthy Jews 
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—Haym Salomon in New York was one 
—loaned money and transferred funds 
back and forth overseas. 

In Boston the Hancocks and others 
acted as bankers for their customers 
and correspondents, and were willing to 
sell their bills to those who wished to 
make payment overseas. 

In fact, the Hancock firm acted as do 
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A facsimile of one of Hancock’s war-time business letters 
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our own modern trading corporations. 
It bought any product that could be 
profitably exported. Most such products 
were brought to Boston by water, and 
that required vessels. 

The Hancocks would buy both vessel 
and cargo; reload, and send the vessel 
to a foreign port. There the cargo “ .uld 
be sold and a return cargo taken on, or 
they would sell the ship asa 
commodity. Hence, a con- 
siderable number of British 
ships engaged in trade any- 
where in the world had been 
on built in the shipyards of 
New England. 

In addition to their 
wholesale business the 
Hancocks maintained sev- 
eral retail stores in Boston, 
particularly the Station- 
we) er’s Arms on Ann Street, 
‘by though as time went on 

the bookselling department 
became comparatively un- 
important. The greater 
part of the firm’s business 
was wholesale, much of it 
in cargo units. 

The firm had a regular 
accountant, named Hos- 
kins, and a sort of mana- 
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ger named Palfrey. There were also ware- 
houses and tenements, which appear to 
have been a part of the property of the 
firm. 

On their vessels they frequently car- 
ried passengers. Among their ships are 
recorded the Boston Packet, The William 
Galley, the brigs Lydia Fry and Indus- 
iry, and the famous Liberty. 

Men like Hancock were of course 
brought into the colonial dignities, such 
as membership in the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College; andatrans- 
action very difficult to understand is 
John Hancock’s behavior as treasurer 
of that august institution. 


Not so good as treasurer 


TO THAT office he was elected, doubt- 
less on his reputation as a first-class 
business man in trade. 

The scanty securities of the little in- 
stitution passed into his hands, and 
there they stuck for nearly 30 years. 
They were recovered with difficulty after 
his death from his estate, along with sim- 
ple interest (compound interest barred). 

Perhaps he was influenced by his in- 
ability to recover any payment from 
the United States for his service of two 
years and a half as President of the 
Continental Congress, which he esti- 
mated as costing him 1,500 pounds. 
Though treasurer, he refused to answer 
letters from the president of the College; 
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pointedly objected to the selection of 
another treasurer; and late in life reluc- 
tantly turned over $16,000. 

The college authorities once voted to 
bring suit against him, but thought bet- 
ter of it. Finally, in 1785, he filed a 
statement to the effect that he owed the 
College 1,054 pounds. 

Not until 1795, some 21 years after 
the first attempt to get a settlement, 
did his heirs begin to pay; and it was 
a good seven years longer before the 
account was closed. 

Considering his means, his station, 
and his interest as a graduate of the 
College, the only explanation seems to 
be that a great man can sometimes 
descend to very small actions. 

Certainly the reason was not lack of 
means, although the estate of 70,000 
pounds left him by his uncle Thomas 
had dwindled surprisingly when his own 
estate was settled in 1799 after six 
years in probate. 

An inventory of his real estate in the 
court records shows that, in the Boston 
neighborhood, he had four pieces of real 
estate, together valued at 940 pounds. 
Most of this consisted of business prem- 
ises, but it included also a few tene- 
ments which were rented for an income. 
He also owned three pews in Boston 
churches valued at 130 pounds and 
mention is made of various parcels of 
land in outlying counties. 

In addition he owned the magnificent 


HALLIDAY, BOSTON 


Crowds about the Old State House cheered the reading of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, in the framing of which Hancock had figured 


Hancock House. He had in mind to 
leave that mansion to the Common- 
wealth to become a governor’s mansion 
but failed to make the proper testamey- 
tary provision. 

Seventy years later it was still intact. 
The wealthy Commonwealth refused to 
accept it even as a gift from public- 
spirited citizens and it was torn down. 

It does not appear that he had ever 
owned or cared for a large country es- 
tate such as many New Englanders ce- 
sired. 


Revolution hurt his estate 


AS FAR as can be ascertained his cash 
assets in 1793 came to about 27,000 
pounds, plus 10,000 pounds in notes of 
hand of other people—evidently of 
doubtful value. 

Against the estate in 1799 were still 
ascertained claims to the amount of 
about $20,000, of which nearly $12,000 
was fiduciary. 

The shrinkage of the estate may be 
attributed in a large part to the hazards 
of business during the Revolution and 
to John Hancock’s public occupations 
and preoccupations during and after 
the war. 

Hancock, although his uncle had sent 
him to England in 1760, seems to have 
brought home no love for the mother 
country when he returned about a year 
later. In 1765 he came out strongly 

against the Stamp Act and as a 
selectman for the town of Boston 
joined in a public protest. 

Then came the famous episode of 
the sloop Liberty in 1773, the simple 
facts being that when the collector 
of the port went on board that craft 
the crew locked him below while cer- 
tain casks of dutiable Madeira were 
landed. 

The sloop was seized; a riot was 
organized; a town meeting protested. 
Hancock wassued for 100,000 pounds, 
and the Liberty lost her liberty to 
sail the seas. 

Thenceforward he was definitely 
placed among the discontented. As a 
member of the Colonial Assembly 
he made public the famous Hutchin- 
son letters. 

The business effect of this attitude 
was that he broke with his agents in 
England though at the time of the 
famous tea dispute in 1773 he seemed 
actually to have paid duty on a ship- 
ment, which caused John Adams to 
write, “Mr. H. I believe is justifiable, 
but I am not certain whether he is 
strictly so.” 

In a letter to his London agents 
mentioning the Tea Party of 1773 
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A favorite for business 
beeause it fulfills these 


)\ major 


|‘ vequirements 


NALYZE Pontiac’s remarkable 
popularity as a car for business 
use. You will find this largely due to 
the fact that it fulfills completely 3 
major requirements of successful 
commercial performance: 


1. Maximum operating economy 
2. Dependability —less lost time 
3. Comfort for the driver 


Pontiac’s unusually low operating 
cost—which one large company’s 
figures show to be one cent a mile 
less than that of any other low-priced 
six—is the result of such features as 
the Harmonic Balancer which elimi- 
nates torsional vibration in the big, 
53-pound, short-stroke, counter- 
balanced crankshaft—its full-pres- 
sure adjustable lubricating system 
insuring correct lubrication. 







The Coupe 
Body by Fisher 

These and many other advanced 
engineering features lengthen Pon- 
tiac’s life—keep it out of the repair 
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shop—and likewise give it that = “= 


dependability which is so important 
to the busy salesman. 

And in its big roomy bodies by 
Fisher—free from squeaks, rattles 
and drumming—is that big car 
comfort which enables him to ride 
hundreds of miles with the mini- 
mum of fatigue. 

Write to the Fleet Department at 
the factory for our Fleet User’s Plan 
and the Fleet Executive’s Experience 
Book. Demonstrations of the Pon- 
tiac Big Six can be arranged through 
any Oakland-Pontiac dealer or with 
the factory. 


Pontiac Big Six, $745 to $895, f. o. b. 
Pontiac, Mich., plus delivery charges. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 





PRODUCT OF 


PONTIAC 


a 
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When writing to OaKtanp Moror Can Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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he refrained from sending “the particu- 
lars. Indeed I am not acquainted with 
them myself.” 

Thenceforward Hancock stood in the 
front line of the Massachusetts patriots. 
He was not a delegate to the First 
Continental Congress, but was presi- 
dent of the Revolutionary Provincial 
Congress. His status in the patriot 
cause as a leader of the first class is 
attested by his choice as president of 
the Second Continental Congress in 
1775. 

Notwithstanding his 
honors and his influence, 
Hancock, like some other 
civilians of the time, de- 
sired the opportunity of 
military leadership; and 
sitting in the chair he was 
visibly discomposed when 
his colleagues, John 
Adams and Sam Adams, 
nominated for command- 
er-in-chief of the Conti- 
nental forces, George 
Washington of Virginia. 

Many of the leading 
business men in the col- 
onies stood by the royal 
cause, or were lukewarm 
in support of the Revolu- 
tion. Hancock had more 
to lose in a financial way 
than any other merchant 
in New England; but he 
stood by the new flag. 

The war must have 
caused him costly losses. 
Damage to the shipping trade was ter- 
rible. The Hancock firm lost vessels, 
lost cargo, and lost commercial oppor- 
tunities. 

His papers throw some light on the 
hazards of business during the Revolu- 
tion as well as on the variety of interests 
of a great house in those troublesome 
times. 

The shipowners, mostly wealthy fami- 
lies, took out letters of marque and 
captured a good many British ships but 
the fishing industry was interrupted and 
the trade with the French and Dutch 
was slow of organization. 


War wealth and losses 


A FELLOW-merchant of Hancock’s, 
Samuel Tracy of Newyburyport, once 
boasted that during the Revolution, he 
and his firm owned 60 ships and cap- 
tured cargoes worth millions. But he 
died a bankrupt. 

Others, however, were less unfortu- 
nate or less profligate and several of the 
Nation’s early fortunes may be traced 
to the booty that was derived from the 
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exploits of sailors who turned privateer. 

When the war was over Hancock 
seems never to have recovered his busi- 
ness inspiration. He turned to politics 
and, after Massachusetts adopted a con- 
stitution in 1780, was elected governor. 
His business declined further. Although 
the governorship was not an engrossing 
responsibility, it drew upon his produc- 
tive and managing power. He was ac- 
cused by some of his numerous enemies 
of what a recent wit has called “‘dra- 





HALLIDAY, BOSTON. 
Hancock rests in the Old Granary Burying Ground, with 
the city he helped build crowding close about his grave 


matic gout,” probably induced by the 
solid and fluid hospitality of the gover- 
nor. 

There is a record of a little dinner 
party of 50 or 60 guests to which the 
gubernatorial host was carried in a chair. 

This Hancock gout got him into 
trouble when George Washington came 
to visit Boston in 1789. The school- 
children of Cambridge escorted the 
great man to the Boston boundary, and 
there came a squabble as to who was to 
escort him into the city; the result of 
which was that the President of the 
United States rode into the Massachu- 
setts capital on his own. 

Governor Hancock insisted that inas- 
much as he represented the Common- 
wealth, it was incumbent on the Presi- 
dent to make the first call; which Wash- 
ington, in behalf of the whole country, 
declined to do. Hancock surrendered 
and appeared, apparently in his flannels, 
to pay his respects to the man who was, 
after all, his superior officer in the new- 
formed republic. 

Hancock could be generous on occa- 
sions. John Adams wrote of him, “I 





remember the time, Mr. Taylor, when 
1,000 families depended on Mr. Han- 
cock for theirdaily bread; perhaps more. 
All men allowed him to be punctual, 
humane, generous. How many of the 
heads of these families would be in- 
clined to vote for Mr. Hancock?” 

It must be admitted that he was not 
a very good governor although until the 
end of his life he was open to sugges- 
tions that he was of presidential timber. 

His experience and financial skill 
seemed to have had little 
weight in the affairs of 
his own state or the coun- 
cils of the Continental 
Congress while he was 
active in it. 

As president of that 
body he might have 
brought about a proper 
system of accounts, and 
a method of supplying 
the army. In the affairs 
of his own state he was 
not a business leader. 
The currency, the tax- 
ation, and the expendi- 
tures of Massachusetts 
were irregular and con- 
fused. 

When the storm of the 
Shays Rebellion came up, 
in 1786 Hancock seems 
to have been inert. Just 
then he was succeeded by 
Governor Bowdoin, un- 
der whom, when the leg- 
islature refused to act, 
the business men of Boston and other 
towns united in guaranteeing public 
funds to fit out the little military force 
that defeated the insurrectionary troops. 
The wonderful growth in Massachusetts 
shipping, banking, and manufacturing 
came after Hancock’s death, and owed 
very little to his business sagacity. 
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Fostered the revolution 


NEVERTHELESS the business world 
Owes permanent national gratitude to 
John Hancock’s business. 

He was the conspicuous example in 
the Revolution of the wealthy man who 
had much to lose and dared to risk it 
all for a principle. 

Take Hancock out of the Massachu- 
setts combination, and it is doubtful if 
that colony ever would have initiated a 
Revolution. 

He worked with other public men, es- 
pecially Samuel Adams; he had a share 
in forming the Federal Constitution ol 
the state; his support of the Constitu- 
tion was just enough to secure the nec- 
essary majority in 1788. 
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: Accounting Machine 





: TYPEWRITES—all descriptions from the ordi- 
e nary typewriter keyboard. 
: MULTIPLIES—directly and, by the depression 
" of one key, prints the results. | 

ADDS AND SUBTRACTS—posts ledger, state- 

ment and proof journal (or other combinations | 
of records) in one operation. | 
ACCUMULATES TOTALS—for distributions and | 
, proofs of posting. Prints totals by the depression ! 
| of one key. 

Call the local Burroughs office for a dem- | 

onstration of this new Accounting Machine. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6220 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Sa ADDING _ BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING AND BILLING MACE 


When writing to Burrovcus Appina MACHINE Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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The training of the employee through chosen courses of study 
is a matter of vital interest to the executives of every business 








THE work of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools is a business — a 
business so important in its results, so 
far-reaching in its influence, that it 
merits rank as one of the big businesses 
of America. 

Its raw material is the great body of 
people who have been denied a com- 
plete education or who need a knowl- 
edge of special subjects to give them a 
better mastery of their work. Its prod- 
ucts are trained men, soundly taught. 

As in every business which holds the 
foremost place in its field over a long 
period, the success of the I. C. S. organ- 
ization is based on high standards of 
service constantly maintained. Its 
graduates today are better fitted to 


make good as employees and executives 
than ever before—and its past record 
includes the training of many of the 
most notable figures in modern busi- 
ness and industry. 


Scranton, next to Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh the largest city in Pennsyl- 
vania, has achieved world prominence 
in two ways. First, as the center of the 
anthracite coal belt. Second, as the 
home of the International Correspon- 
dence Schools, The success of the I.C. S. 
is a matter of civic pride and civic 
responsibility. Serving on the Board of 
Directors of this business, by far the 
largest of its kind in the world, are 
many of Scranton’s leading citizens. 
Bank presidents, railroatl directors, 


manufacturers and merchants—some 
of them men of national prominence 
—are represented on the directorate. 
They are themselves executives. They 
understand from first-hand experience 
the needs of the employer who wishes 
to train his workers, as well as those 
of the young man seeking to increase 
his education. 

These men take a just pride in di- 
recting the policies of the International 
Correspondence Schools, For among 
all the world’s businesses there is none 
deserving greater honor than the 
Business of Building Men. 

If you wish to know more about the 
work of the I. C. S. we shall be glad to 
send a booklet on request. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FOUNDED / 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Charles II presented 
the royal charter to 
the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in 1670 
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A Chain of Stores 259 Years Old 


By FLOYD S. CHALMERS 


Managing Editor, the Financial Post, Toronto, Canada 


HE MAN from western Canada 
sat in a convention in Washing- 
ton and listened to an able dis- 
tribution expert discuss the new 
era in merchandising. 

“In this new era,” said the orator, 
“the most significant development is the 
‘ise of that great factor in present-day 
business, the chain store. The chain 

‘tore expresses the tempo of twentieth 
century business. It is new and vigor- 
; he man from western Canada let 
us feelings burst forth when the speech- 

laking was done and while he was 
walking back to his hotel with another 
of the é ‘legates. 


“New,” he sputtered, “why, man, 


we’ve had chain stores in Canada for 
259 years.” 

He was right. The chain store is not 
a new idea. The world’s first chain of 
stores is still in existence and is a 
flourishing and successful merchandising 
institution. It has a store today on every 
spot where it opened a store more than 
200 years ago. 


All over the North 


IF YOU go into Vancouver, Victoria, 
Calgary, Winnipeg, or any one of a 
number of western Canadian cities and 
hunt up the largest department store 
in town, your steps will, in nearly every 
case, lead you to the store of the Hud- 


son’s Bay Company. Go anywhere in 
the far north of Canada from the Yukon 
to Labrador and find out where the 
miners, trappers, Indians, missionaries 
and settlers buy their merchandise and 
you will be directed to the nearest of 
the many trading posts of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 

A few thousand people live in scat- 
tered spots along the rivers that flow 
into the Arctic Ocean and even along 
the northern fringe of Canada’s coast 
where it touches the Arctic Ocean. You 
will find no towns marked on the map 
but there are people there and they buy 
either from Hudson’s Bay Company 
posts or from the trading steamers the 
Company sends down the rivers and 
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No point is so isolated or so far from civilization that the Hudson’s Bay Company cannot 
reach it. On this map the heavy lines show trading areas; the lighter lines, trade routes; the 
dots, trading posts; the large circles, land offices, and the smaller circles, department stores 


along the coasts in the summer. Mighty 
dynamic, modern, progressive, the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company has not changed 
in its essential characteristics and aims. 

The title has not changed. 

The name is still “The Governor and 
Company of Adventurers of England 
Trading into Hudson’s Bay.’”’ The name 
is shortened to Hudson’s Bay Company 
on the store fronts and at the bottom 
of the full page advertisements in the 
daily papers, but you will find the full 
name on the stock certificates and in 
the company’s annual reports. 

The form of control has not changed. 

The royal charter given to the Com- 
pany by Charles II, provided that its 
affairs should be directed by a governor, 
a deputy governor and a committee of 
seven. The Company’s affairs are today 
governed by exactly such a committée 

Its business has not changed. 

The Company was granted its char- 
ter to conduct trading operations into 
Hudson’s Bay. The Company still con- 
trols trading operations in Hudson Bay. 
In its 259 years of existence there has 
seldom been a single year that a vessel 


has not sailed from England to Hudson 
Bay carrying merchandise and return- 
ing with furs, whale oil, minerals and 
other products. 


Dependable in operation 


CONSIDER this for business conti- 
nuity. Since 1726—50 years before the 
Declaration of Independence and before 
George Washington was born—there 
has not been a year when the Hudson’s 
Bay Company has failed to send a ves- 
sel from England into Hudson Bay to 
carry on trading operations. 

ltsprimary purposeshavenotchanged. 

For example, there is the matter of 
the Northwest Passage. In the Com- 
pany’s original charter—which, - inci- 
dentally is well preserved at the head 
office in London, England—the pre- 
amble sets forth that the charter was 
granted because the adventurers com- 
prising the company had undertaken 
to seek the Northwest Passage. That is 
to say, they hoped to find a river or 
some other body of water westward 
from Hudson Bay that would provide 


them a short passage to the South Seas. 

In 259 years of its existence, the 
Company has never failed to prosecute 
this search. In its early days it spent 
vast sums to find the Northwest Pas- 
sage, all of the arduous voyages ending 
in disappointment. Of course, the fact 
that it is possible for a vessel to cross 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean 
north of Canada through the Arctic 
Ocean has been proved but the commer- 
cial possibilities of the route have not 
been demonstrated. 

At present, Hudson’s Bay Company 
steamers go into the Arctic from tne 
Atlantic and carry supplies to trading 
posts there. Each summer, too, a 
steamer goes from Vancouver around 
Alaska to the western: Arctic to outfit 
Hudson’s Bay posts. Two years ago the 
vessels were able to communicate with 
each other by wireless over the inter- 
vening 600 miles. 

It was 258 years, to the day, from 
the morning when the fifty-ton ship 
Nonsuch sailed from Gravesend, Eng- 
land, to find the Northwest Passage 
that the modern steamer Bayrupert of 
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3,690 tons sailed from the same 
spot to cover the same ground for 
the same purpose, trade. The Non- 
such pioneered into dangerous un- 
known seas and did not know what 
was beyond. The Bayrupert was 
able to fling a message to a sister 
‘ship across the Arctic wastes and 
every minute of its journey it knew 
its exact location in relation to 
civilization. 

Old-time price lists show that the 
Company did not attempt to sell 
for gold and silver. It adapted its 
prices to the one universal currency 
of the day, the skin of a beaver. 

Prices were fixed at the trading 
posts, although they varied some- 
what from post to post. It took 
from eight to twelve skins to buy a 
gun; one skin for half a pound of 





As Vancouver grew, a trading post became this department store 


Arctic Islands, 30 of which are within 
the Arctic circle. The map of Canada 
is covered with Hudson’s Bay posts. 
The Company’s 86 steamers and motor 
vessels ply the northern rivers and Arc- 
tic waters. 

It still controls 2,500,000 acres of 
western land, which it is selling to de- 
sirable settlers from year to year. 

Every one of these operations, explo- 
rations, trade, settlement and trans- 
portation, was set down in the original 
charter of 1670. Every one has been 
conducted without interruption for 259 
years. 

Are chain stores new? Not in Canada 
where the Great Company of Gentle- 

: men Adventurers has built its chain of 
The Hudson’s Bay store in Victoria, one of eleven such buildings trading posts into a chain of stores. 





powder; one skin for four pounds of shot. 

The Company took great risks and 
made great profits. It paid good divi- 
dends in the early days and still pays 
good dividends. Fourteen years after it 
was founded it paid a 50 per cent divi- 
dend and in the next year it paid 25 
per cent. A year later it split its shares 
three for one and paid 25 per cent on 
each of the new shares. 

All this has a familiar ring to the 
present-day reader of the financial pages 
hasn’t it? 

The half dozen trading posts the 
Company owned in its first few years 
of operation have grown to 11 large 
department stores in the leading cities 
of western Canada; six wholesale estab- 
lishments; 300 smaller stores and fur 





In Winnipeg, where once the Indians bartered furs for supplies, 
trading posts from the Atlantic to the Pa- this Hudson’s Bay store carries everything any store might have 
cific and from the American border to the 
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A “CLEMCO” Da Vinci Suite in the private office of Mr. Bulova, President, Bulova Watch Company, 
Empire Trust Building, New York. Installation made by Flint & Horner Company, Inc., New York. 


An Old Unfriendly Friend— 


Your Old Office Furniture 


Ge DLY to you—and you to it— because of the years’ association 


of many battles waged and won in its presence. 
But unfriendly, unmodern — not like you —to your friends and busi- 


ness associates. 
Correct that erroneous impression, Possess the advantages of vibrant 


office atmosphere and individuality through one of the many distinctive, 
fine office suites in exquisitely figured precious woods by “CLEMCO.” 


Let us give you many helpful suggestions in “Pointers In Planning An 
Office” mailed with Floor Plan Material when requested on your letterhead 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3432 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Nation-wide Service Through the Better Office Furniture Representatives 
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DEARLY love to look on 
while Chester Gray, high 
chief legislative representa- 
tive of the largest of our 
farm societies, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, ad- 
dresses committees of Congress 
on the subject of the tariff. 

In the first place, I am deeply 
impressed by the respect which 
congressional inquirers and in- 
quisitors accord to any represen- 
tative of any group of farmers. 

The theory is that big business 
controls our national politics. 
The fact is that the legislative 
agents of business, small or big, 
are frequently badgered and har- 
assed and insulted when they 
approach a congressional committee, 
while the representatives of the alleg- 
edly unprivileged and disinherited and 
impotent agriculturists get patted, 
petted and coddled. 

I am obliged to say that I am more 
impressed by the fact of political ob- 
sequiousness to the agriculturalists than 
by the theory of political subservience 
to the masters of capital. As a looker-on, 
I note with appreciation that our serf 
or peasant farmers produce for us today 
our master lobbyists. 

Among them the master of masters 
is Mr. Gray, and I watch him with es- 
pecial amazement—and amusement. 





¢ 


MR. GRAY is as far as possible from 
being a good model for an artist about 
to produce a painting of unlettered brute 
force striving against earth and weather. 
Mr. Gray is rather meager of girth, 
rather elongated and attenuated in gen- 
eral build, rather delicate in looks and 
ways. 

His aspect is one of sensitive intellec- 
tuality. His features are graven with 
the chisel more than with the broadax. 
He has a scholar’s pallor. 

Talking to a committee, he never 
loses either his information or his com- 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Matthew Woll 


Looking On in Washington 


. . » » “My business in this state 
Made me a looker on here in Vienna.” 


—Vincentio in «Measure for Measure.» 





Chester Gray 


TARIFF begets some strange combina- 
tions, our observer notes. One such is 
that of Woll, Gray, bananas, tractors. It 
has a meaning far-reaching and unusual 


posure. His information is prodigious 
in scope, miraculous in detail. He has 
spoken to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
and to the Finance Committee of the 
Senate on almost every farm product. 

He operates, it is said, a quite con- 
siderable farm in Missouri. He became 
the president of the Missouri Farm 
Bureau Federation. He became a mem- 
ber of the national legislative committee 
of the nationally organized American 
Farm Bureau Federation. He became 
then the Washington legislative spokes- 
man of the Federation. He became also, 
by a sort of common consent and 
acceptance, the spearhead of the 
whole phalanx of agricultural legisla- 
tive spokesmen in the Capital City. 

It is in this latter capacity that he 
displays his astonishing composure in 
the most astonishing degree. 


° 


HE LEARNS that the organized fruit 
farmers desire a duty on bananas in 
order to stimulate the domestic con- 
sumption of—for instance—apples. Does 
he flinch? He does not. As he looks at it, 
the fruit farmers and the grain farmers 
and the cattle farmers and the vege- 
table farmers must hang together or 


HENRY MILLER 


hang separately. All must be for 
the desired duties of each, and 
each will profit by the acquired 
duties of all. 

* 


SERENE, unfluttered, imper- 
turbable, he remarks to the Sen- 
ate’s Finance Committee: 
“We have a long list of articles 
which are called, in our farm 
circles, substitute products for 
our home-grown American prod- 
ucts. Notable among these are 
bananas.” 
Deprecatingly Senator Smoot 
intervenes to hope: 
“You are not going to take 
much time on bananas, are you?” 
Inflexibly, and with just a tinge of 
irony, Mr. Gray responds: 

“T hope not.” 

He then proceeds to disclose the fol- 
lowing stunning scientific dietetic fact: 

“‘Bananas compete with potatoes, 
wheat, corn, rice and some vegetables. 
This is because they are a carbohydrate 
food, very largely starch. They are not, 
as some of their proponents say they 
are, the cheapest food in the world. 
There are many of our home-grown 
American products that are just ascheap, 
and some that are much cheaper, per 
calory value.” 

Having thus apprised his senatorial 
auditors that they will be able to satisfy 
their passion for calories more economi- 
cally out of a potato than out of a 
banana, Mr. Gray announces his pro- 
posed banana duty. It is 75 cents a 
bunch. This would work out, Mr. Gray 
calculates, to approximately one penny 
per individual banana. It would also 
work out, various Senators calculate, to 
the equivalent of approximately 100 
per cent ad valorem wholesale. 

A 100 per cent duty—even in these 
days—is a fairly altitudinous duty. Mr. 
Gray, however, is ready with its justifi- 
cation. He appeals immediately in the 
name of a sacred word. It is the word 
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Features of Ford Plane 


All-metal (corrugated a!umi- 
num alloys)—for strength, 
uniformity of material, du- 
rability, economy of main- 
tenance, and structural 
safety ... 

Tri-motored (Wright or Pratt 
& Whitney air-cooled en- 
gines, totaling from 900 to 
1275 horse-power)—re- 
serve power for safety. 

Speed range—55 to 135 
m.p.h. Cruising radius, 
580-650 miles. 

Disposable load—=3670 to 
5600 pounds, 

High wing monoplane (single, 
stream-lined, cantilever 
wing )—-for strength, speed, 
inherent stability, visibility, 
clean design ... 

17-capacity (including pilot’s 
dual-control cabin)—Buf- 
fet, toilet, running-water, 
electric lights, etc. 

Durability—Uniform all-metal 
construction is insurance 
against deterioration. 

Price, $42,000 to $55,000 
(standard equipped at 
Dearborn) — Exceptionally 
low because of multiple- 
unit on-line production 

methods, 


























More stable than a yacht ... swifter than the wind ... a new exaltation .. 
the thrill of an indescribable experience . .. complete, luxurious relaxation! 


Os a thousand people applied for passage on the first flight of 
the Transcontinental Air Transport between New York and 
Los Angeles... inaugurated on July 7th last. 


There has never been a more auspicious beginning for a trans- 
portation line... never has greater care and forethought gone into 
the development of a transportation service. Because the vehicles 
employed must lift human beings out of their element to fly across 
the sky, it was necessary to leave nothing to chance .. . it was vitally 
important to reduce every hazard to a minimum and to insure 
every possible comfort for travelers. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad and the Santa Fe co-ordinated their 
tremendous resources in technical equipment, in personnel, in 
transportation experience to insure the successful practical opera- 
lion of scheduled airplane flight for passengers from coast to coast 
na broken only at night to provide more spacious sleeping accom- 
modation in Pullman trains below. The cost of passage, including 
meals aloft, is placed tentatively at $339. 


The planes are giant, tri-motored, all-metal Fords .. . selected by 
the T-A-T because they are recognized everywhere as the most 
advanced type of commercial air transport already in successful 
Frage in many parts of the country... . Three 400 horse-power 
— — motors give high speed with safety and a great 
Fae a reserve power, All-metal construction makes the planes 
bier , re uniformly strong, and fire-proof. The 
hone oft’ result of over a million miles of flight, and is the 

rst efficient for its purpose yet evolved. 


Meee is furnished with wicker chairs. The interior is 
served “tig decorated. Hot and cold food and refreshments are 

dies y an attendant. A lavatory with running water is well- 
anned for the comfort of passengers. 
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0 , p 
ne of the greatest of all possible human experiences may now 


ye vy ~ . . 
sours... flying across the sky ... in safety and in luxury! Any ticket agent of th 


e Pennsylvania Railroad or Santa Fe or allied 
ortation by air... just as he sells railroad 


res , ill sell you transp ‘ 
Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit Ses tronsportation. 
When writing to Forp Moror Company please mention Nat on’s Business 

















THE UNDO 


Good business men are quick to realize the 
folly of leaving undoneanything whichhelps 
to safeguard their great enterprises. 











They know that the success or failure of 
their plans rests largely onthe highly trained 
men and women in their organizations. 


Sometimes a specially trained and most val- 
uable employee who works under high pres- 
sure seems to crack almost over night. All 
too often it is discovered too late that he was 
suffering from a progressive trouble which 
could have been easily disposed of—if cared 
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NE THING 


Morethan 225 business organizations, guid- 
ed by the policy of leaving nothing to chance 
which can be made secure, have provided 
for their executives and employees the health 
examinations of the Life Extension Institute. 


These services are available for both men 
and women in all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


Back of the Institute’s scientific policies and 
standards are its Hygiene Reference and Ad- 
visory Boards of leading physicians, public 
health authorities and professors of medi- 
cine. 








for in time. 


j OLDEST WORLD-SYMBOL 
| OF HEALTH avo HAPPINESS 


CHINESE EMBLEM OF 
HEALTH «0 IMMORTALITY 


®) 


EGYPT'S SYMBOL OF 
LIFE AND ETERNITY 








INDIAS SIGN OF LONG 
LIFE ANO WAPPINESS 



























Borden Co., New York. 

Childs Co., New York. 

Edison Electric Mluminating Co., Boston. 

General Motors Export Co., New York. 

Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass. 

Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 

Southworth Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass. 

tate Crocker-McElwain Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
a i American Chicle Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 


ss Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Health Products Corporation, Newark, N. J. 
ee Centra’ Savings Bank, New York. 
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e Empire City Savings Bank, New York. 


© 
¥ 


Franklin Society for Savings, New York. 
Lawyers Mortgage Co., New York. 
Employees of the Liberty Mutual Ins. Co. 
Rotary International, Chicago. 

William C. Ritchie & Co., Chicago. 


- The following are some of the concerns that have taken the Institute’s ser- 
3 vices. The services are also available to individual subscribers. 


OBrion, Russell & Co., Boston. 
Retail Credit Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 
L. Q. White Shoe Co., Bridgewater, Mass. 


Meekins, Packard & Wheat Co., Department 
Store, Springfield, Mass. 


Fred T. Ley & Co., Inc., New York and 
Springfield, Mass. 


Electrical Testing Laboratories, New York. 
Charles H. Tenney & Co., Boston. 

Pittsfield Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Fitchburg Gas & Electric Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Salem Electric Lighting Co., Salem, Mass. 
Salem Gas Light Co., Salem, Mass. 

Suburban Gas & Electric Co., Beverly, Mass. 
Springfield Gas Light Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Gloucester Electric Co., Gloucester. 


Malden and Melrose Gas Light Co., 
Malden, Mass. 


Concord Electric Co., Concord, N. H. 
Exeter and Hampton Electric Co., Exeter, N. H. 
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Malden Electric Co., Malden, Mass. 
Haverhill Electric Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
Rockland Light and Power Company. 
Brockton Gas Light Co., Brockton, Mass. 


















PERSIAN SYMBOL 
OF IMMORTALITY 




















Life Extension 


25 WEST FORTY-THIRD ST. 


“Keep-wells” The Institute will send you free of 
charge any two of the Leaflets listed below. Kindly check 
the two you wish. 


© i920 Ler oc 








{1] Prevention of Organic Disease 
[2] Protecting the Lungs 

[3] Hygiene at Middle Life 

[4] Overweight and Underweight 




































[5] Work, Worry and Fatigue 
[6] Howto Keep Well 

[7] Focal Infections 

{8] Nerves Out of Order 


When writing to Lire Extension InstiTUTEe, 


SEMITIC EMBLEM OF 
LONG LIFE ave GOOD LUCK 









Institute, Ine. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Send For These Interesting Free Reprints 


“How to Live Long” Send me free of charge the 
booklet “How to Live Long” describing the Institute’s 
services and the “Keep-Well” leaflets checked opposite. 


Name 


Address 








Ixc., please mention Nation’s Business 










































“parity.” We all know that farmers 
must be put on a “parity” with manu- 
facturers. Mr. Gray now stretches the 
concept and the vocabulary of “parity” 
to international affairs. He concludes: 

“Our effort is to put the American 
producer of fruits and vegetables on a 
parity with the producer of bananas in 
Central America.” 

| instantly enter in my notes: 

“Add Mr. Gray on bananas to Mr. 
Gray on tractors, and see what you get!” 

For I had just listened to Mr. Gray 
on tractors. 

Sd 


| HAD also listened, however, to 
Matthew Woll, of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor; and I must interpose 
Mr. Woll before proceeding with Mr. 
Gray. 

Mr. Woll was quite interested in trac- 
tors. He had a reason which will pres- 
ently appear. 

Mr. Woll, besides being a vice presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, is chairman of an organization 
called America’s Wage Earners’ Pro- 
tective Conference. This consists of nu- 
merous trade unions banded together 
to have representation in Washington 
on the subject of the tariff. 

It has M. J. Flynn for its executive 
secretary; and Mr. Flynn is always in 
attendance upon tariff hearings and al- 
ways on watch for menaces and advan- 
tages to labor interests. He had much to 
do with the persuasive processes through 
which in this tariff bill a duty was placed 
on shoes. 

Mr. Woll, as Mr. Flynn’s great chief, 
has appeared before the Senate Finance 
Committee on the subject of the tariff 
on great occasions. His special eloquence 
and his special emphasis have been 
dedicated lately to an industrial de- 
velopment which Mr. Woll views with 
alarm and which he envisages as in- 
cluding the problem of tractors. 

Mr. Woll sees American capital jour- 
neying abroad in loans, but not merely 
in loans. He sees it journeying abroad 
to create factories retained in direct 
and undivided American ownership. He 
sees American manufacturers establish- 
ing branch plants abroad. He sees them 
°perating those foreign branch plants 
at low foreign wage costs. 

He sees them importing goods into 
the United States at prices which readily 
undersell the American market and which 
threaten to deprive American wage 
farners of certain of their livelihoods. 


SJ 


a FORD,” says Mr. Woll, 
aS stopped making his tractors in 
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America and is making them in Cork, 
Ireland. He intends to manufacture all 
his parts there and import them to the 
United States duty free as agricultural 
implements. He has many other plants 
in Europe. He hence wishes to place 
automobiles also on the free list. The 
deduction is clear.” 

The deduction, as Mr. Woll looks 
at it, is that we soon shall see and are 
even now seeing a lot of American pro- 
tectionist manufacturers changing hor- 
rifically into free traders. This prospect 
Mr. Woll, as a staunch and absolute 
protectionist, detests and denounces. 

Mr. Woll, with virtually all of vocal 
American organized labor behind him, 
demands a protective system compre- 
hensive and complete. Let the manu- 
facturers and the wage-earners be pro- 
tected. Let the farmers likewise be pro- 
tected. On that latter point Mr. Woll 
has been peculiarly explicit. He has told 
the Senate Finance Committee that he 
eagerly accepts the new higher duties 
on, for instance, milk and cream. He 
has said: 

“Although they mtan an increase in 
the cost of living for wage-earners, I 
think it is far better that the American 
people meet that increased cost of living 
and safeguard the American market 
than it is to keep a lower cost of living 
and by imports destroy the employment 
of Americans.”’ 

That statement should have touched 
the appreciative sensibilities of Chester 
Gray. Mr. Woll was quite willing to let 
the tariff on cream get raised as it has 
been raised, in this present tariff bill, 
from a level of 20 cents a gallon to a 
level of 56.6 cents a gallon. 

In return he wished only similar 
courtesies to the products of wage- 
earners. In particular, and for especial 
illustration, he wished to see good, au- 
thentic tariff duties laid upon indus- 
trial products imported by Americans 
from their own American-owned plants 
abroad—such as, for instance, tractors. 

It is painful to recite the sort of reci- 
procity exhibited toward Mr. Woll by 
Mr Gray. 

* 


MR. GRAY was appearing before the 
Senate Finance Committee on that part 
of the tariff known as the free list. Trac- 
tors have been on the free list. The prin- 
ciple has been that things produced by 
the farmer should be dutiable but that 
things used by the farmer for farming 
should be free. 

What, then, did the intelligence and 
the influence of Mr. Gray display to 
this listener-in on the point of tractors? 
Mr. Gray’s words were these: 
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“Referring to agricultural implements, 
let me briefly state that we request that 
they be continued on the free list. They 
are one of the groups of commodities 
that we want on the free list. They are 
not coming in very much at the present 
time but we notice that American capi- 
tal is going abroad. 

“Current reports have it that one of 
our big tractor manufacturers is now 
establishing himself in a Western Euro- 
pean nation to supply not only the 
Western European markets for trac- 
tors but the American market as well. 
We farmers necessarily must look to 
buying our supplies as cheaply as pos- 
sible. If our American capital is going 
abroad to make agricultural implements 
the position of those implements on the 
free list is likely to be of great interest 
to us, if continued substantially as in 
the Tariff Law of 1922.” 


7 


THUS, then, as our loftiest agricultural 
tariff spokesman analyzes the matter, 
our farmers should have two nicely in- 
terrelated things: 

1. Bananas dutiable, in order “‘to put 
the American producer of fruits and 
vegetables on a parity with the pro- 
ducer of bananas in Central America.” 

2. Tractors free, in order “‘to give our 
farmers the benefit of the lack of parity 
between the wages of the workingmen 
of the United States and the wages of 
the workingmen of Ireland.” 

I suggest those two propositions as 
the first two planks in the platform of 
that ever-impending goblin and phan- 
tom in American politics, a great power- 
ful national Farmer-Labor Party! I also 
most seriously assert the following thesis: 

If a great, powerful national Farmer- 
Labor Party were thinkable, this pres- 
ent tariff struggle will put a full stop to 
the thought. Will wage-earners of Lynn, 
Mass., drink milk on which there is to 
be a duty of equivalently 30 per cent 
and then listen with joy to every agri- 
cultural Senator from the West excori- 
ating the proposed duty of 20 per cent 
on the shoes which the wage-earners of 
Lynn manufacture? A hundred such 
contradictions between the tariff poli- 
cies of agriculture and the tariff policies 
of labor could now be recounted. 

If they continue unharmonized, there 
presently will be, in the cemetery of 
American projected third parties, a tomb- 
stone bearing (more or less) the follow- 
ing inscription: 

Little Farmer-Labor 
Born of Robert Marion La Follette 
Died of a Complication of 
Gray, Woll, Bananas and Tractors 
—W. H. 
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The half-completed hangar at Akron, showing two of the unique 800- 
ton doors, which will be mounted on wheels, under construction 


What's Ahead for the Dirigible? 


By P. W. LITCHFIELD 


President, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


OMMERCIAL lighter-than- 
air transportation is just around 
the corner and will soon occupy 
a definite place in our national 
economic scheme. 

Safety, speed, comfort, and conven- 
ience will be outstanding in the com- 
mercial airship. The passenger state- 
rooms will be comparable to those of the 
best ocean liners. A promenade deck will 
allow passengers to walk for exercise or 
to obtain a view below. There will be a 
dining salon, lounges and smoking rooms, 
and radio will flash news to the ship 
from shore stations. 

Within a comparatively few years, I 
predict, the business man will be able 
to step into one of these air leviathans at 
New York on Saturday morning, arrive 
in London on Monday morning, trans- 
act business until Friday morning and 
allowing an extra day for the return trip 
because of prevailing westerly winds, be 
in New York again the following Mon- 
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day morning. He will have accomplished 
a round trip to Europe with four days 
for business in little more than the time 
usually required to make a one-way 
crossing by steamship. 

Or, he will be able to leave the Pacific 
Coast and arrive in Honolulu in less 
than 36 hours. But we are further along 
than the mere making of prophecies. 


Largest in the world 


LAST October the United States Navy 
awarded a contract to the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Corporation at Akron for two 
airships of 6,500,000 cubic feet capacity. 
These ships will be the largest in the 
world and of a type easily adapted to 
commercial use. 

Steel work is rapidly going up on the 
factory and dock in which they will be 
built. The dock will be the largest sin- 
gle-span building in the world—1,175 
feet long, 325 feet wide at the base, and 


211 feet high. When one fourth of the 
structure is completed and roofed, work 
on the first section of one of the ships 
will begin. 

Many unusual engineering problems 
were encountered in designing the dock. 
After exhaustive wind-tunnel tests, it 
was discovered that a semi-ellipsoid or 
egg-shaped structure offered less wind 
resistance and set up fewer eddies and 
currents that might interfere with dock- 
ing the ship. 

Even the doors will carry out this 
design. They will be shaped like one 
quarter of an orange peel, and operated 
by electric motors. 

The size of the ships makes possible 
many refinements of design. Instead of 
one longitudinal keel there will be three, 
greatly increasing the strength of the 
structures. 

The principal dimensions and capac- 
ities of three representative craft of the 
Zeppelin type, the Los Angeles, the Graj 
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The Merchandise Mart, Chicago. Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, Architects. John Griffiths & 


Son Company, Builders. Gray and Variegated Indiana Limestone from the quarries of Indiana 


Lime- 


stone Company to be used for the exterior of this huge structure. 


“The World’s Largest Building” 


will be faced with Indiana 


HE extensive use of Indiana 

Limestone in Chicago’s new 
Merchandise Mart is proof again 
that the business world is keenly 
alive to the profit advantages of 
using this beautiful, light-colored 
ene stone in commercial 
) ilding, 


Indiana Limestone buildings, 
Zee those with all-stone 
exteriors, have proved from the 
standoli of rentability, low up- 
keep cost and all-around invest- 
ment value decidedly above the 
general advantage, 


Pets in you afford to lose the profit 
idvantages of lasting beauty and 


Limestone 


low upkeep cost which are gained 
through building of Indiana Lime- 
stone? No matter how large or 
how small a structure you are 
planning, get an estimate on its 
cost in Indiana Limestone. You 
may be agreeably surprised at the 
small difference in cost as com- 
pared with that of a less satisfac- 
tory material. We will gladly fur- 
nish you an estimate free of charge. 


A booklet showing modern types 
of Indiana Limestone buildings 
and giving you complete informa- 
tion regarding Indiana Limestone 
will be mailed on request. Ad- 
dress Box 740, Service Bureau, 
Bedford, Indiana. 








3 Reasons 


for the swing to Indiana Lime- 
stone as given by leading 
building authorities 


1 Indiana Limestone buildings 
yield high income because they 
attract tenants. People like to 
live and work in handsome struc- 
tures built of this natural stone. 


Walls faced with Indiana Lime- 

stone rarely need cleaning, 
caulking or repairs. Exterior 
upkeep cost is lowest of any. 


Bankers and mortgage firms 

regard the permanency of 
Indiana Limestone with favor. 
Thus builders are often able to 
secure better terms when they 
build of Indiana Limestone. 





INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: BEDFORD, INDIANA 


When w 


Executive Offices: TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 


riting to INDIANA LIMESTONE Company please mention Nation's Business 
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Zeppelin, and one of the new Navy 
ships, are shown in the following table: 


Los Angeles Graf Zeppelin ZRS-4 


Nominal gas volume... .2,470,000 cubic ft. 3,700,000 6,500,000 
Length overall 658.3 feet 776 785 
Maximum diameter... 90.7 feet 100 132.9 
Height overall... ... 104.4 feet i13 146.5 
Gross lift. a 153,000 pounds 258,000 403,000 
Useful lift.. ...... 60,000 pounds 182,000 
Number of engines... . 5 5 8 


Total horsepower..... 2,000 2.750 4,480 


Maximum speed. ... 63.5 knots 69.4 72.8 
Range without refueling at 
50 knots cruising speed 3,500 miles 5,360 9,180 


It is particularly striking that the 
new airships will be able to go more 
than two and a half times as far as the 
Los Angeles without refueling. Since 
the function of naval airships is long- 
distance scouting at sea, this great 
range is of the utmost value. 


Facilitates repairs in flight 


A NOTABLE improvement will be the 
provision of the three longitudinal cor- 
ridors and passageways completely 
around the circumference of each main 
transverse frame, giving access to all 
parts of the ship. Thus inspection and 
repairs can be made in flight with a 
facility never before possible. 

Nothing is more important in a large 
airship than provision of adequate quar- 
ters for officers and men, including com- 
fortable sleeping and dining rooms, well 
warmed and yentilated, and ample 
cooking facilities. In the design of the 
new airships, particular attention has 
been given to the comfort of the crews. 
Being naval vessels, they will have no 
luxurious passenger accommodations; 
but in habitability for their crews they 
will compare favorably with cruisers 
and destroyers. 

Probably the most outstanding nov- 
elty in construction will be the complete 
airplane hangars within the hulls, big 
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enough to house five scouting airplanes. 
These planes may be raised or lowered 
on a trapeze through large sliding doors 
in the bottom of the hangar. Airplanes 
intended for use with the airships will 
have special hooks above their wings for 
attaching to the trapeze. 

Externally the new airships will ap- 
pear less slender than the Los Angeles. 
The hulls will have no external cars 
containing the engines. The engines and 
the engineers will be inside, reducing 
the wind resistance and increasing safe- 
ty. This is one of the lessons learned 
from the loss of the Shenandoah. No- 
body who remained within her hull was 
injured. 

The propellers, supported on brackets 
from the hulls, will be driven by trans- 
verse shafts and bevel gears. An im- 
portant and interesting feature is that 
the propeller axes can be turned into 
vertical position to exert up or down 
thrust to assist in taking off or landing. 

The hulls of the new ships, like their 
predecessors, will be duraluminum lon- 
gitudinal and transverse girders, with 
steel wire bracing. The girders will be 
of a new type, stronger and more effi- 
cient than hitherto used. The covering 
will be the characteristic aluminized 
fabric. The buoyant helium for each 
ship will be contained in 11 separate 
cells. The strength of the hulls will be 
sufficient for the ships to weather storm 
or squall conditions approximately twice 
as severe as the Los Angeles could suc- 
cessfully encounter. 

Although the Germans developed the 
rigid airship and Count Zeppelin long 
dreamed of trans-oceanic passenger 
routes with his ships, the British were 
the first actually to make an ocean 
crossing, when the R-34 made the jour- 





ney with only its crew on board. Two 
other rigid-type airships have crossed 
the Atlantic, the ZRS-3, later christened 
the Los Angeles, and the Graf Zeppelin. 

The ZRS-3 was built in Germany for 
the United States Navy as a replace- 
ment ship for two originally allotted 
under the peace conditions, but de- 
stroyed by their crews in a flare of mis- 
guided patriotism. It made a successfu] 
voyage over the Atlantic and was de- 
livered to the Navy at Lakehurst, where 
a huge dock had been built to receive 
it. Since being operated by the Navy, 
the Los Angeles has performed many 
training missions and has aided in dem- 
onstrating the capability of rigid air- 
ships for long-distance travel. 

The first truly commercial flight 
across the Atlantic was made in Octo- 
ber, 1928, by the Graf Zeppelin, under 
command of Dr. Hugo Eckener. On 
this flight the Graf, which is the largest 
rigid ship yet built carried passengers 
and express in addition to its crew. 
Although weather conditions were far 
from ideal, the outward voyage was 
made in less time than the fastest steam- 
ship record. The return trip, with fav- 
orable winds helping, was made in 69 
hours, and on a more recent voyage the 
Graf made even better time. 


Larger ships are needed 


ALL of these flights indicated the su- 
periority of lighter-than-air craft for 
long-distance over water travel. None 
of the three ships was as large as engi- 
neers believe necessary for efficient op- 
eration, however, It is agreed that a 
ship of 5,000,000 cubic feet or more 
capacity is necessary for successful and 
economic flying of passengers on regular 





COURTESY GOODYEAR-ZEPPELIN CORP. 


How the Goodyear-Zeppelin hangar will appear completed. It will be 1,200 feet long, 360 wide and 200 
high—one of the world’s largest buildings, with a floor large enough to house six miles of freight cars 
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Now? 


Richness and elegance now 


mark many American products 


for American consumption. Ultra 
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amons leathers is snake skin. Articles 


of it here illustrate the fitness of roto= 
gravure to present, through per= 
fect reproductions of photo= 


graphs, these finer things. 





There's a Sequel 


To the reception accorded the postman 


there is a sequei—the treatment given your 


mailing piece. You have a few seconds in 


which to gain attention for minutes. Isn’t it 





a picture that gains those eventful seconds? 
Then rotogravure is the process by which 
to prepare your message. Rotogravure re- 
produces pictures perfectly. And there is 


among the rotogravure papers made by 











Kimberly-Clark one that, for any purpose, 





will give you satisfying results. Rotogravure 
Development Department, Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, 208 South LaSalle St., Chicago, 


welcomes questions on rotogravure. Send 
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(@rporation 
Established 1872 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


New York: Chicago: Los Angeles: 
122 E. 42nd St. 208 S. LaSalle St. 510 West 6th Street 
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’ le. The German engineers are in 
sae with this idea, but the size of 
their largest airship dock dictated the 
size of the Graf Zeppelin. Rae bs 

At present, Great Britain 1s building 
wo 5,000,000 cubic-foot ships for com- 
mercial service. Great secrecy has sur- 
rounded the building of the ships, and 
definite details of their construction 
have not been made public. It is known, 
however, that they are to be used in 
creat empire-linking passenger Toutes, 
presumably to India, Australia, and 
Canada. 

The story of lighter-than-air craft 
is not complete without a brief sketch 
of nonrigid airships, the little dirigibles 
popularly called‘*blimps.”” The “blimps” 
sot this nickname during the World 
War from the designation “‘B-limp,”’ a 
term used by the British to differentiate 
them from the rigid ships. The non- 
rigids have no internal support for the 
bag at all, depending entirely on the 
pressure of the inflating gas. A small 
ballonet filled with air compensates for 
pressure changes. As the gas expands, 
it forces air from the ballonet. As it 
contracts, more air is forced into the 
ballonet by the slip streams of the pro- 
pellers. 


Proved useful during War 


THE little ships had a wide usefulness 
during the World War in reconnais- 
sance, observation, aerial photography, 
direction of artillery fire, and spotting 
submarines and mine areas. They were 
well fitted for this work, for the motors 
may be throttled down until the for- 
ward speed just equals the opposing 
speed of the wind, permitting them to 
hover in one spot for long periods, 
whereas heavier-than-air craft must 
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POWER CONSTRUCTION 


The generating capacity of the country’s power 
stations has doubled in the last seven years. 
The capacity of stations designed and 
built by this organization has dou- 


bled in less than five years. 


RATES OF INCREASE 






WORK OF THIS 
ORGANIZATION 





keep moving at high speed in order to | 


keep aloft. 


The nonrigid, too, was a highly mo- | 
bile unit as it could be inflated and de- | 


flated in the open and could be taken 
down and transported across country 
and Set up again behind an improvised 
windbreak. It could be towed behind a 
Warship or an Army truck. British non- 
nigids flew 2,000,000 miles in the last 
year of the war. 

America’s operations with nonrigids 
date back to the exploits of Maj. 
Thomas Baldwin, Roy Knabenshue, 
Melvin Vaniman, and other experiment- 
~ But use of the small ships by the 
— Navy did not begin until 

During the war period nearly 100 of 
these nonrigids were built, most of them 
being used in training work, though 
several were used in coast defense 
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The ** Yand E”’ trade mark is the symbol of 49 years’ 
leadership in the office equipment industry. It is the 
mark of quality—high standards of workmanship— 
integrity of purpose, and constant service to customers. 





“See” all your stock 
from your desk 


ENEFIT through this finger-tip 
control of stock purchases and 
sales. These vital records prevent 
over-buying or costly shortages. 
Every business or profession can keep 
a complete stock, material or equip- 
ment historyon ready-made“Yand E” 
forms. For any unusual requirement 
we'll quickly design special forms. Let 
our 49 years’ experience prove its abil- 
ity to give you the most economical 
and accessiblesystem of stock records. 


It’s Proven Economy to Phone 
the “*Yand E” Man 


Your office can be refurnished at less ex- 
pense, with more efficient equipment, through 
the “Y and E” representative. Phone or write 
the “Y and E”’ store in your city or write us. 
A specialist will be placed at your service 
promptly and without obligation. 


YAWMAN~oFRBE MFG.@. 
1028 JAY ST. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Canada: The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 

Export Dept., 368 Broadway, New York, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


G4, OFFICE 


EQUIPMENT 


STEEL AND WOOD FILES + STEEL SHELVING + 
DESKS ¢ SAFES+ OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUPPLIES 
« «¢ BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT ¢ 








When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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work. The Goodyear Company built its 
first commercial nonrigid in 1920, getting 
considerable construction and operat- 
ing experience from this ship and from 
the four-passenger ship Pilgrim, built in 
1926. Within the present year this en- 
terprise has been expanded into a fleet 
of five ships—the original Pilgrim, now 


/used for training purposes at Akron; 
| the Volunteer, flying on the Pacific Coast 


out of Los Angeles; the Mayflower, on 
the Atlantic Coast and New England, 
and the Puritan, the Vigilant, and the 


| Defender, an eight-passenger ship, using 


the base at Akron. The ships are named 
after the American cup defenders in in- 
ternational yachting. 


Many uses for ships 


THERE are several fields of usefulness 
for the small ships. Aerial advertising 
will immediately suggest itself. Indeed 
the Germans employed nonrigids for 
this purpose before the war, using small 
Parseval ships, especially in night flying 
with spotlights from the ship playing 
on advertising messages painted or 
draped on the sides of the bag. 

The ships are already being used to 
a considerable extent for aerial photog- 
raphy. Their relatively stable base, and 
their ability to hover over a given spot 
give them a natural advantage in this 
respect. 

They will become attractive sporting 
vehicles, I believe—especially to inland 
dwellers deprived of the pleasure of 
yachting and motor boating enjoyed by 
those living near the ocean or the larger 
lakes: 

It is conceivable that golf clubs may 
maintain small airships, as they may 
be landed on any golf course and may 
be moored there to a temporary mast 
which can be set up in half an hour, or 
to a permanent mast. 


Airship docks are increasing 


AT present there are few airship docks 


| or hangars in the country except those 


belonging to the Government, but with- 
in the present year docks large enough 
for the nonrigids have been built at 
Los Angeles; at Gadsden, Ala.; and at 


| South Dartmouth, Mass., on the estate 
| of Col. E. H. R. Greene. Others are to 


be built in the South, and several near 
the larger cities of the North. 

The ownership of the small ships will 
increase as docks are provided, just as 
operation of airplanes increased with 
the multiplication of flying fields. 

Looking ahead, one may see also the 


‘ | possibility of the little airships provid- 


ing a fast and flexible shuttle service 
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for the air mail by operating between 
the air-mail fields and the post offices. 
The fields are usually located at time 
consuming distances from the post 
offices and business districts of large 
cities. 

The little ships can alight on build- 
ings having sufficiently large and un- 
obstructed roofs, or they could land the 
mail sacks from ropes and draw up the 
outgoing mail while floating motionless 
above the building. Such a mail de- 
livery was made recently in Akron. 

Even a cursory study from the air of 
the roofs of downtown buildings indi- 
cates how useful the architects have 
found them for the location of pent 
houses, water tanks, sky lights, venti- 
lator shafts, and elevator and power 
houses. 

Already, however, there may be ob- 
served a tendency to keep a space clear 
on the roofs of metropolitan buildings 
for other than strictly service uses, and 
the ability of the helium-filled, lighter- 
than-air ship to land in a small area 
may expedite this trend. 


A constantly changing field 


AERONAUTICS is teaching America 
that nothing is static, that new factors 
are continually coming into play, that 
what was incontrovertible truth yester- 
day may be entirely altered by the find- 
ings of today. 

America with its exclusive possession 
of helium gas, with its great distances 
to invite the economies of flight, with 
its financial resources, its engineering 
genius, its possession of valuable patents 
and an accumulation of engineering and 
construction experience should have an 
advantage over any other country in 
the world in applying aeronautic poten- 
tialities to the national commerce and 
national defense. 

How fully and how quickly America 
uses the potentialities of both divisions 
of aeronautics depends largely on pub- 
lic interest and the alertness of the na- 
tional consciousness. 

Lindbergh’s flight crystallized univer- 
sal interest in the development of heav- 
ier-than-air transportation. The opera- 
tions of the Graf Zeppelin, the Los An- 
geles, and the new Navy ships will un- 
doubtedly have a similar effect in behalf 
of lighter-than-air craft. 

The future has many interesting things 
in store for America in the development 
of lighter-than-air transportation in the 
commercial and military fields. _ 

The industry is still young, but I am 
confident that it‘will write an important 
chapter in the annals of our national 
progress. 
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HOW EGYPTIAN LACQUERS | 
ARE SOLVING CERTAIN 
PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRY 
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on The brilliant array of new tints in motor cars has 

: raised some tricky questions. For instance: I buy a 

c new scarlet roadster. It has an excellent lacquer fin- 

ish but after six months it is very slightly lighter 

d in shade. I can’t see the difference, but it’s there. 

in Now Ihave a slight accident—dent a fender. The 

n > : ° 

‘ repair man bumps it out to shape, and some lac- 

d quer gets knocked off. It calls for about a tea- 
spoonful of laequer—but exactly the right color! 

a Getting that color right has been driving paint- 


shops crazy lately. The original color won't do, 
even if it is specially ordered. The car is now a 
different color. A special color-mixing job has to be 
: done. And no formula or easy “system” will do it. 
Egyptian Lacquers, with their long experience 
making auto lacquer-enamels, have tackled this 
job of furnishing the refinisher with a means 
of really matching colors. He has to learn. ,@ 


When writing to Tue Ecyrrtan La 







do colors match 7 





It isn’t an easy task. It calls for honest pains and 
patience as well as good uniform, dependable 
materials. Egyptian is encouraging the former 
and furnishing the latter. 


You might be interested in the book “Color- 
matching” which we’ve gotten out as part of 
this campaign. We'll be glad to send it to you. It 
indicates how thoroughly we go into any problem 
of finishing, no matter what industry it affects. 
Perhaps there are problems in your business 
where a new point of view on finishes might help 
you. If so, please call upon us or our branches at 
any time. No obligation, of course. 


Tue Ecyprian Lacguer Merc. Co., Inc., 90 West Street, 
New York. Completely equipped branches in Atlanta, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, 

Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Montreal, Phila- 
delphia, Portland, Ore., Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Spokane, St. Louis. 





cover Mrc. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 











If propaganda is power- 
ful enough to start a 
war it surely will be able 
to make a man change 
the style of his clothes 








lf Men Become Style Conscious 











HIS COUNTRY pays more to 
smoke, chew and snuff than it 
does to clothe its men. Never- 
theless, men’s clothing stands 
sixteenth in importance among 
American industries, and presents a 
yearly bill of more than a billion dollars. 

The trend of any billion dollar busi- 
ness is worth a passing glance for it’s 
big enough to affect economically all 
business and all individuals. The men’s 
clothing industry, in addition, influences 
us in a particularly intimate manner 
because we spend our 
lives enveloped in its 
products, to the inevit- 
able detriment or bene- 
fit of our health, appear- 
ance, comfort, artistic 
sensibilities, social 
standing, business suc- 
cess—and sense of hu- 
mor. 

Women’s clothing 
provides endless con- 
versation for both sexes. 
Men’s clothing pro- 
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By GIFFORD R. HART 


CARTOONS BY J. D. IRWIN 


vides but a passing wisecrack. The aver- 
age man goes right on being average, 
which nowadays means that he buys 
annually 1.57 suits, 1.8 pairs of shoes, 
and less than two hats. 

However, this billion dollar enterprise 
is today militant, aggressive, eager; its 
ambition is to become as important to 
the male as its sister industry is to the 
female. 

Scratch any maker or seller of men’s 
wear, and you'll find an earnest desire 
to make males “style conscious’; big- 
ger buyers of things to 
wear. This wish has be- 
come a well defined 
movement, owing its 
strength and impor- 
tance principally to the 
fact that nearly every 
branch of the industry 
is making some effort to 
promote it. 

So far, this agitation 
is characterized most 


paign for color har- 


noticeably by the cam- ° 





mony, by advertising announcements 
that the merchandise featured is identi- 
cal in style with similar goods worn by 
various groups of notably well dressed 
men, and by perfectly bald statements 
that no man can be properly clad with- 
out two dozen thus and so’s. 


Trend is in right way 


SOME OF these efforts are a little more 
convulsing than convincing. But at least 
they are efforts and, taken all together 
may succeed in substituting obsoles- 
cence for the slower wearing-out proc- 
ess in vogue today. 

There seems to be little or no doubt 
in the industry’s mind that affairs are 
heading in the right direction, and that 
when men become as style-sophisticated 
as women, happy days will be here for 
all. 

It is hardly to be questioned that 
such a condition would result in greater 
clothes expenditures by masculinity in 
general. But one might very reasonably 
raise a question as to how greatly this 
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BACK OF THE SATISFACTION OF OLDSMOBILE 


OWNERS STANDS THE SATISFACTION OF 
OLDSMOBILE WORKERS IN A JOB WELL DONE 


After all, what is a motor car? Is it merely so much 
wood and metal... so many gears and cotter-pins? 

_ Or is it, as Oldsmobile workers believe, some- 
thing more... . the culmination of the skill and ideals of 
the men who build it, from the first engineering sketch 
through to the final check-up and inspection? To express 
this spirit one of these workers—a veteran milling 
— operator in the Oldsmobile factory —coined 
ee phrase, Anything short of my best is not accept- 
: é. And this charge of responsibility has been 
adopted by his fellow workers throughout the organi- 
Zation, as their plant slogan. 

Oldsmobile engineers are constantly at work— 
a ” ne and re-proving the product they design —test- 
ra ' ‘ merit of new ideas—ever seeking the better 
ra B. a addition, they call upon the vast resources of 
rye eneral Motors Proving Ground and Research 
Pine. Always, they have in mind... “Anything 

“| a best is not acceptable.” 
euch — Operators, unerringly guiding great 
pa <s—eicleas workmen, accurately fitting Olds- 
taki. ac part by part —keen-eyed inspectors 

bicly Checking the work of the producers —each man, 


whatever hie : - ° 
tever his job, from the highest executive to the new- 


Qups 


When buying an OLDS MOBILE please 





MO 


» mention Nation’s Business to the dealer 


est shop employee, follows the same rule... “Anything 
short of my best is not acceptable.” 

The result is a standard of precision, a degree of 
accuracy, worthy of the finest cars. 

The satisfaction of Oldsmobile workers in a job 
well done is largely responsible for the thorough satis- 
faction Oldsmobile owners find in their cars. Oldsmo- 
bile owners are loyal, because they know that Oldsmo- 
bile is loyal to its owners, not only in the matter of fine 
workmanship but in all the details of manufacture—in 
the quality of materials, in the progressiveness of Olds- 
mobile engineering, and in the generous measure of 
Oldsmobile value. 

This owner enthusiasm is reflected in Oldsmobile’s 
tremendous and ever-increasing success. Month after 
month, Oldsmobile sales continue to grow. Time 
after time, new owners write, “My neighbor praised 
his Oldsmobile—and I find that everything he said 
is true.” 

Oldsmobile respects this public confidence. And, 
in return, Oldsmobile promises the public, in behalf of 
every Oldsmobile worker, to maintain steadfast alle- 
giance to the Oldsmobile pledge: “Anything short of 


my best is not acceptable.” 
MOT GO RorG 
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The men’s clothing industry 
has set out to make men pay 
as much attention to their 
clothes as women do 


if-and-when millennium will profit those 
very manufacturers who are now its 
most ardent promoters. It is a harmless 
enough diversion to play style sonatas 
about fundamentally staple merchan- 
dise, but it is quite another matter to 
finger the keys when a single slip may 
mean the loss of a year’s business. 
However loudly today’s advertising 
shouts style, the quiet and obstinate 
fact remains that about 99 per cent of 
all men’s wearables are essentially staple 
in character. Probably more than half 
the men in the country are scarcely 
aware of the yearly changes in the de- 
sign of their suits. They would (and do) 
buy last year’s model about as readily 
as this year’s, providing they like the 
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price and have no objection to the fab- 
ric. How many men, for instance, know 
whether the peaked or the notched lapel 
is the more stylish at the moment? How 
many know whether the collar they 
take from their drawer in the morning 
is, strictly speaking, obsolete? And, if 
they do know, how many care enough 
to worry about it? You see the idea. 


Changes are conservative 


FABRICS, to the layman, vary as little 
from year to year as profanity. Your 
hat looks much like the hat you wore ten 
years ago. Shoes ditto; neckwear ditto; 
shirts, collars and socks may be a trifle 
more colorful, but are otherwise ditto. 





Ask any committee of artists their opinions of the 
intrinsic beauty of a derby hat and high, stiff collar 


There have been changes, of course, 
very obvious to those who concern 
themselves with details, but nothing 
marked, and certainly nothing to com- 
pare with the sweeping revolutions 
which have occurred in such fields as 
women’s clothing, motor cars, archi- 
tecture, decoration, literature, aviation, 
science and, in general, the rest of the 
things we use and the world we live in. 

Obviously, men’s suits, coats, hats or 
what nots, in their present form, are 
decidedly staple, whether or not their 
annual changes—too minor to suggest 
obsolescence to the great mass of men 
—are capitalized with a style appeal. 

Those most familiar with our busi- 
ness terrain have often pointed out that 

a great gulch separates the staple 
business from the strictly style busi- 
ness. On the staple side there is mass 
production, massselling, chain stores, 
the machine, and relative stability. 
On the other, individualism, feast or 
famine, faith, hope, and sometimes 
a little charity. If the men’s clothing 
industry actually accomplishes what 
it has avowedly set out to do, it will 
eventually have to cross this gulch. 
And unless all signs fail, it will be a 
case of “the bigger they are the 
harder they fall.” Certainly it is diffi- 
cult to picture any organization con- 
tinuing to stake millions of dollars 
in capital, plant, inventory, person- 
nel and advertising upon a style mar- 
ket that might change its whims with 
disastrous rapidity. 

At present the large clothing 
manufacturer does not suffer greatly 
during any given year because of 
style mistakes. He can order fabrics 
six months in advance, make up 
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-Among those who 

have been presented with the 
(roix de Guerre 

for American Achievement 
GEN. LINCOLN C. ANDREWS 
ADMIRAL W. S. BENSON 
MR. E.G. BURKAM 
HON. OSCAR E. CARLSTROM 
HON. C. M. CHAMBERS 
HON. JAMES M. COX 
HON. JOHN W. DAVIS 
HON. RICHARD P. ERNST 
HON. W. J. FIELDS 


MR. CLAUDE H. FOSTER 
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MR. J. B. GRAHAM 

JUSTICE SAMUEL J; HARRIS 
HON. W. B. HARRISON 

MR. EDGAR WATSON HOWE 
COL. CHAS. A. LINDBERGH 
JUDGE J. WILLIS MARTIN 
HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 





MR. GRAHAM McNAMEE 

| MR. VINCENT M. MILES 

MR. C. W. NASH 

GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 


MR. FRANK A. SEIBERLING 


DEAN HERMAN SCHNEIDER 


MR.CHAS. FULLER STODDARD 








The Croix de Guerre for American Achievement 


hee executive, you know the value 
of an award for faithful service. 
How it quickens in every man that 
urge to give his best to the job! 


Even ordinary awards serve their 


purpose to some extent. The 


y stimu- 


late ambition, effort, and loyalty 
throughout the organization. 


But how much more effective is a 


ubler : 
publicly recognized award! 


One that is widely known and 
readily identified for what it is—as 
4 government decoration is known. 


_ Today, for the first time in Amer- 
ica, there is such an award—the 


Gruen Pentagon Watch. 


ae eee oes so frequently presented 
ria individuals, groups, and business 
itms to honor successful men, that it 


Gi 


has been justly called ‘*The Croix de 


verre Jor American Achievement.’ 


An award recognized everywhere, 


V its beautiful patented shape, as an 
of merit! At the same time, a 


emblem 


fl ; at : 
ne watch—traditional gift to men. 


Aw 
tion; 


WI 


oe of unique beauty, of excep- 
1 tumekeeping qualities. 


‘at more fitting and logical 


When writing t 


f 





presentation to your men of notable 
achievement? What more profitable 








PRECISION 


Trade Mark Reg. 
Every Pentagon carries this Gruen 
pledge mark, placed only upon watches 
of finer quality, accuracy and finish. 
Made only in the Precision workshop 























This emblem is displayed only 
by jewelers of high business 
character, qualified members 


of the Gruen Guild 





o Gruen Watch MaAKers Guip please mention 


investment in organization loyalty? 


You will be interested to know 
more about ‘‘The Croix de Guerre for 
American Achievement,"’ and how it 
offers the first really new and practi- 
cal plan for honoring business heroes. 

Your Gruen jeweler can show you 
this Pentagon watch, both in the 
VeriThin and Ultra-VeriThin models. 

We will gladly send you his name 
and address together with industrial 
presentation plans including special in- 
scription. Just mail the coupon below. 


GRUEN WaTcH MAKERS GUILD 
Time Hitt, Cincinnatl, U.S. A. 
Branches in various parts of the world 


Engaged in the art of making fine 
watches for more than half a century 


Gruen Watch Maxers GuiLp, 
Time Hizt, Cincinnati, Ouro. 
Please send me details of Industrial Presenta- 
tion for the Gruen Pentagon W atch, also name 
and address of the Gruen jeweler nearest me. 
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200,000 suits in six or eight models, and 
successfully market them, barring any 
bad depression in general business. 

Naturally the manufacturer takes 
every possible precaution against style 
errors. But the actual chances of serious 
error are negligible in a business guided 
with any reasonable degree of experi- 
ence and common sense. There just isn’t 
enough latitude in modern male plum- 
age to go far wrong. 

It would seem to the interested ob- 
server that this is a pleasant state of 
affairs. 

The manufacturer and the retailer do 
a safe, comfortable business in staples, 
and exploit it in terms of style—a situa- 
tion, one would say, in which all hands 
should be thoroughly happy. 


Demoralizing style changes 


BUT INSTEAD, the industry and the 
press that speaks for it yearn for the 
truly style-conscious male who will sud- 
denly elect to wear velvet when manu- 
facturers are loaded with woolens, who 
will demand silks when shirt factories 
are glutted with cottons, who will de- 
moralize mass production and dethrone 
the very power that gave him style- 
birth. 

A dire prophecy but not at all impos- 
sible. Such a condition—which is typi- 
cal of the women’s clothing business— 
has existed before; consider the customs 
and costumes of the past. Given the 
leisure, money and incentive, there is 
every reason why males should again 
become the colorful creatures that na- 
ture may have intended them to be, 
and as they are now in many parts of 
the world. 

Wealth is common in America today. 
So is leisure of a sort. The men’s wear 
industry is eagerly producing the third 
essential ingredient, incentive. If adver- 
tising and propaganda is powerful 
enough to send a nation to war, it is 
powerful enough to make a man change 
the style of his clothes. 

Success, then, is already capering in 
the corridor, squinting maliciously 
around the doorpost. Probably the in- 
dustry will take no alarm at this, will 
comfortably say to itself, ‘‘the situation 
is well under control—and we are doing 
the controlling. We will make men just 
as style-conscious as we want, and no 
more so.” 

Very good—if true. But every revo- 
lution in the history of the world, or the 
business world, has been “well under 
control” just before it succeeded. 

There are straws in the wind which 
indicate that when man really be- 
comes style-conscious he is going to do 
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at least some of the thinking and not 
wait for the manufacturer to do it all. 
The same forces that have brought 
greater beauty, utility and healthful- 
ness to our homes, offices and stores, 
our women’s clothes, even many of our 
machines, are eagerly awaiting an op- 
portunity to take a hand with this last 
die-hard of all, men’s clothing. These 
forces are not subject to the control of 
the clothing industry. 

For years we have heard that men’s 
clothes are drab, dismal, ugly and un- 
healthy. But this fact never affected 
sales. Today such things do affect sales 
as many a business knows to its deep 
regret. 

If the industry causes men en masse 
to ponder their clothes deeply enough, 
it may find them considering things even 
more fundamental than the relative de- 
sirability of two versus four buttons on 
the sleeve of a coat. Such, for instance, 
as the intrinsic beauty of a black derby 
hat, the comfort and charm of a high 
stiff collar, the healthfulness of a thick 
woolen vest in August . . . or even the 
recent announcement that a London 
doctor has designed two hygienic suits, 
“with the object of minimizing the tyr- 
anny of trousers, starched shirts and 
choking collars.” 

Sports life, too, is having its effect. 
Men grow accustomed to wearing “oc- 
casional”’ garments of less conventional 
design and color; the dread of noncon- 
formity is dulled. They become ac- 
quainted with the ease and comfort of 
clothing specifically designed for the 
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purpose to which it is put. A score of 
factors in the trends and cults of life 
today have opened men’s minds on even 
so time-hallowed a subject as the things 
they wear. 

Will the inevitable suggestions of 
change come, properly timed, closely 
geared to manufacturing possibility, 
from the clothing industry itself or will 
they develop from other sources, unex- 
pectedly, upsettingly, in ways embar- 
rassing to this great aggregation of cap- 
ital and personnel? 

If you want the answer, go to the 
head designer of any great clothing 
maker. Tell him that you don’t think 
modern men’s clothing is very beautiful. 

“What?” he’ll exclaim, ‘“Then you’ ve 
never seen a well tailored suit! Now 
here,” lifting a coat, vest and pants from 
the rack, “examine this. Look at the 
hang of the trousers. Get those shoul- 
ders. See? Soft roll lapels. It’s got sym- 
metry, lines. Now that’s what I call a 
beautiful suit.” 


Are men’s clothes beautiful? 


SHOW THE same garment to any im- 
portant artist, and ask him his opinion 
as to the fittingness of this dark, tubular 
uniform as a garb for the lord of all 
creation. 

Then go quietly home and draw your 
own conclusions. 

Cast iron reindeer once had symme- 
try and lines. So did corsets. Even red 
plush furniture had a certain something 
about it. ... 


Men are growing accustomed to 
wearing comfortable garments in 


harmony with the occasion 
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of the REINFORCED CONCRETE DOCK 


Roll Call 


i hss day of property confiscation among nations is rapidly passing —likewise con- 
fiscation among business men. THE FERGUSON PATENT No. 1,089,405 on RE- 
INFORCED CONCRETE DOCKS has stood the test of five separate Federal Court 
decisions and every FERGUSON DOCK built is an outstanding example of superior 
strength, endurance and economy. The list of FERGUSON DOCK owners is rapidly 
increasing —six more dock owners within the last sixty days having seen the wisdom 
and economy of calling a halt on any further patent-dodging program. They, also, are 


now keeping step with the onward march of progress. 


Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co. 

Grasselli Chemical Co. 

Union Carbide Co. 

Solvay Process Co. 

Winkworth Fuel & Supply Co. 

Chicago, St. Paul, M. & O. Ry. 
Co. 

Michigan Northern Power Co. 

Lake bn ai & Ishpeming R. R. 

0. 


Edward W. Bissell Estate, Detroit, 
Mich. 


The M. A. Hanna Co. 
Detroit Iron and Steel Co. 
The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. 
City of Cleveland 

C. & B. Navigation Co. 

D. & C, Navigation Co. 

State of California 

City of Houston, Texas 


—_—_—_— 


Kelly Island Lime & Transport Co. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 

= Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 

O. 

Baltimore Dry Dock & Steamship 
Co. 

Sun Shipbuilding Co. 

Virginia Shipbuilding Corporation 

Peerless-Egyptian Cement Co. 

City of Wyandotte, Mich. 


Sanford & Brooks Co. 
of Baltimore, Md. 


A. J. Dupuis Co. of Detroit 
Michigan Steel Castings Co. 
Petoskey Portland Cement Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
Wm. Cramp & Co. 

Havana Docks Corporation 
City of Norfolk 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 


Read the ROLL CALL. 


Canton Co. of Baltimore 

City of St. Petersburg 

Gulf Refining Co. 

City of Detroit 

Anaconda Copper Co. 

Houston Compress Co. 

Stewart Sand Co. of Kansas City 


Groton Iron Work Co. 
Groton, Conn. 


Michigan Ammonia Works of 
Detroit 

Anderson-Clayton Co. of Houston 

Mapes & Ferdon, Ltd. 

Nicholson Terminal & Dock Co. 

Staten Island Shipbuilding Co. 

Imperial Tobacco Co. 


Consolidated G. & E. Co. of 
Baltimore 


Humble Oil Co. 
Wisconsin Steel Co. 





























THE DOCK & TERMINAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


When writing to THe Dock & TerMINAL ENcINeeRING CoMPANY please mention Natior 
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Consulting Engineers 
GAYLORD W. FEAGA, President OHIO 
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Chicago’s no parking 
rule speeds delivery 
of such loads as this, 
one of the largest 
girders ever hauled 
through the city 





No Parking Delivers the Goods 


USSY wants a corner!” 

Thus—figuratively—cried 
out truck drivers with loads to 
deliver in Chicago’s congested 
Loop district. But usually there 
was no “‘corner’”’—no vacant curb space 
nor alley where truck drivers could un- 
load their merchandise promptly and 
economically. 

In short, the problem of delivering 
goods to Loop consignees was no joke; 
or was a joke, depending on how one 
used the expression. 

For years the Loop district had been 
slowly congealing as more and more 
thousands of people used it daily. A 
half-hour parking rule helped some. One 
hundred and forty-four special ordi- 
nances creating individual no-parking 
spaces helped further. 

Yet the heart of Chicago—with its 
great retail stores, office buildings, ho- 
tels, clubs, new construction; with its 
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By LYMAN ANSON 


38 and 48 foot streets, its 57,958 feet of 
curb space, and with nearly a million 
people entering and leaving it each 
day—was fast reaching an impasse. 

And this condition was approaching 
in spite of two distinct steps (besides 
the half-hour parking ordinance) that 
had been taken in hope of relief. In 1924 
street cars had been rerouted and ve- 
hicles prohibited from making left turns. 
Then, two years later, the City had in- 
stalled a really effective system of signal 
lights that still plays an important part 
in keeping traffic on the move. 


No place to unload 


THE speedier movement of traffic that 
resulted certainly had its effect on mer- 
chandise delivery so far as actual move- 
ment through the streets was concerned. 
But it failed to touch the more im- 
portant problem of getting up to curbs 


and alleys to load or unload. Right 
there was where the big delays occurred. 
A report made to the City Council by 
the Street Traffic Committee of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce in- 
cluded the following results of a check 
made on 19,477 vehicles occupying 
parking space on a typical business 
day between 10 a. m. and 6 p. m.: 


Time Parked No. of Vehicles 


Less than 40 minutes 16,066 
Between 40 and 60 minutes 1,364 
Between 1 and 2 hours 1,208 
Between 2 and 3 hours 348 
Between 3 and 4 hours 171 
Between 4 and 5 hours 116 
Between 5 and 6 hours 58 


Between 6 and 7 hours 56 
Between 7 and 8 hours 60 


The significant thing about this re- 
port was that the chief difficulty was 
due, not so much to other delivery ve- 
hicles, but to private automobiles. Of 
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records available 
fo only one person 
never earned much 


Forty years ago that would have been all right, but 
there isn’t time now. 


Business is keyed to a higher pitch. Records are no 
longer a history of business; they are the gauges by 
which it is run. Organizations have learned to plan 
production by anticipating future sales on the basis of 
past performances. 


Vital facts must be immediately available. There is 
no time to wait. 
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by | =] dias aun Expense records records adaptable to every department of every business. 
he pare largest must be made prof- Whether it is stock, production, credits, sales, pur- 
exciusive . 
in- manufacturer it builders. That is chases, costs, employment or any other record in your 
ck j Arce the problem. The business, Acme will make the facts thrust themselves 
ng answer is Acme before you—you won’t have to hunt for them. 
” Visible Equip- Profitable Business Control, an authoritative book 
ment, standard based on actual Acme installations, will show you how 
= throughout the you can apply modern methods to every department of 
” ~ ae world, the system —_your business. Tear out the coupon and fill it in now. 
[ices in principal tities 4 2 : ‘ : , 
- namically: There is no obligation. 
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a mm aniaian ae ---- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! a i a le 
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When writing to Acme Cart 


State - $$ 


to work! 
Hunting costs money 






~enables the Purchasing Department to keep aclose check 
on terms, source of supply, quotations, and deliveries. 
—tells the Sales Manager when important numbers and 
prospects are being neglected or lost sight of entirely by 
salesmen. 
—holds stocks at the established minimum, increases 
turnover and enables every other record in industry to 
operate more effectively, and with less clerical labor. 


Acme records are action records. They are action 














» System Company please mention Nation's Business 
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the 19,477 vehicles checked in this par- 
ticular survey, 78 per cent were private 
cars. 

The life of a truck driver in those days 
was one long search for a few feet of 
vacant curb. If he did find the few feet, 
and by any chance they happened to be 
in front of the building he sought, that, 
indeed, was a coincidence. 


Often held up traffic 


FAILING, he could either cruise around 
the Loop killing time until a parking 
space was vacated or he could stop out- 
side the parked private cars, throttling 
passing traffic still more and running 
the risk of a police “ticket.” 

The present no-parking ordinance has 
eliminated both of these costly prac- 
tices. No flash-in-the-pan hunch ush- 
ered in this somewhat radical innova- 
tion. The present law had its origin in 
a scientific traffic survey made by Miller 
McClintock, of the Alfred Russel Er- 
skine Bureau for Street Traffic Research, 
a Bureau endowed in Harvard Univer- 
sity by the Studebaker Corporation. 
The Chicago Association of Commerce 
sponsored this work. 

With a few necessary exceptions, the 
new ordinance prohibits passenger auto- 
mobiles from parking in the Loop longer 
than necessary for persons to get in or 
out, with a maximum time allowed of 
three minutes. It also limits the park- 
ing period of trucks and other mercan- 
tile vehicles to a reasonable time for 
handling loads, with a maximum allow- 
ance of one-half hour. 
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Already much has been written about 
the success of the plan from such angles 
as Loop store patronage, pedestrian 
movement, general speed of traffic and 
the like. 

In regard to merchandise distribu- 
tion, however, not much has been heard 
from individual trucking concerns, to 
whom available curb and alley space 
often means the difference between 
profit and loss. 

For example, take The Cartage Ex- 
change of Chicago. This is an associa- 
tion of trucking companies that own 
between four and five thousand trucks 
and other types of delivery vehicles, 
about two thousand of which enter the 
Loop every day. 

“The results of the nonparking ordi- 
nance,” said A. L. Sanger, manager of 
the Exchange, “are strictly in line with 
the present hand-to-mouth buying tend- 
ency. Supplies must be delivered to 
stores and office buildings as promptly 
and as often as possible. We are de- 
pended upon more than ever before for 
a certain thing at a particular time. An 
extra truckload a day from freight depot 
or warehouse is vastly more important 
now than it used to be. 

“The new ordinance meets this need 
by enabling our trucks to give quicker, 
surer, more mobile service. 

“Formerly our drivers sometimes had 
to cruise around the Loop for hours be- 
fore finding a space at which to unload. 
Our main trouble was from private cars, 
many of which would clutter up valu- 
able unloading space for the better part 
of a day. The half-hour parking rule 





The old conditions led delivery vehicle drivers to stop 
outside parked cars, throttling other traffic still more 





then in effect was hard to enforce against 
private automobiles because in Chicago 
police have to serve the driver a ‘ticket’ 
in person. 

“It was difficult to catch a driver who 
locked up his closed car and disappeared 
into some building. When he finally 
emerged, it was easy for him to watch 
his chance and get away without being 
observed. 

“But now it is comparatively simple 
to watch a car for three minutes and 
serve a ‘ticket’ to the driver in person 
should he overstay the time allowed. 

“As a result, curbs and alleys are 
kept practically clear so that we can 
deliver the goods in jig time and be out 
of the way of the next load. That’s 
what the new condition means to us. 
And don’t forget that this speedier de- 
livery is translated in terms of economy 
to our customers and, finally, to con- 
sumers themselves.” 


Speeds up delivery 


OR TAKE the case of delivery and pick- 
up carriers that follow fixed routes. The 
Railway Express Agency provides a typ- 
ical example. The Chicago division of 
this organization serves an area of about 
200 square-miles with 950 vehicles. In 
the Loop alone this company has some 
200 definite pick-up routes laid out, 
each assigned to a single vehicle. 

“It is safe to say,” declared E. L. 
Hamilton, the company’s superintend- 
ent of vehicle service, ‘that no parking 
already has increased our speed 25 per 
cent so far as travel is concerned. | 
don’t say that this means 25 
per cent more pick-ups and 
deliveries. But it does mean 
a big improvement in our 
service. 

“The net result of no park- 
ing, as far as we are con- 
cerned, is shown by the fact 
that, since the ordinance went 
into effect, we have been able 
consistently to handle 5 per 
cent more business in the 
Loop with exactly the same 
number of vehicles and the 
same personnel.” 

But consider an entirely 
different type of material dis- 
tribution. At no time does de- 
lay run more directly into 
money loss than when crews 
of highly paid steel workers, 
for example, are kept idle 
through lack of materials. 

“For years,” explained 
Joseph X. Galvin, president 
of the Pennoyer Merchants’ 
Transfer Company, “one of 
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iy ONE of the Followi ing Uses Makes an. 
Addre es80gne aph Profitable in Your Business 





Cardograph — $57.50 f. o. b. 
Chicago. Produces 1,500 mes- 
sages on post cards in an hour—~ 
through a ribbon. Also imprints 
standard data on forms, etc. 










lugging 
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Model H-3 — 
$75. Imprints 
nhames or data, 
1200 to 1800 im- 
pressions an 
hour! Other hand 
operated models 
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o10 )5. All prices 
. Chicago 
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Model F-2 Electric — $365. Han- 
dles name and data writing on all 
forms thru a ribbon, 2,000 to 
3,000 an hour, Other electrically 
operated models from 
$275 up. All prices 
f. o..b. Chicago. 





Dupligraph — Leased at $67 
r month. Prints complete 
W etters = naiae, address, sal- 
i i ! i ; ) 1 a utation, date and signature — 
ae the small leaks in business! quickly, efficiently, economically! perpen Bele gar ob 
hen allowed to grow they carry away There is a machine that will do an im- ~ same ribbon. 
he hi ines . 000 completed 
the hard earned profits of your business. portant part of the work in every depart- letters ie hour! 
ment of your business 10 to 50 times 
faster than hand methods without the 


possibility of an error! 









No business today, from the smallest to 
the largest, can afford the tremendous 
cost of pen and pencil methods. Office 
clerks working against time means costly Study the list above. It will disclose an 
mistakes. Typists swamped with lists of amazing number of ways in which 
names and standard data to write means ddressographs will reduce expense, save 
delays. Operations being held up because time, eliminate errors and produce profits 


of delayed and inaccurate information in your business. 








means high costs... Any successful busi- Mail the coupon for helpful advice and M éfek ie 
ness heeds the slogan, “Get it done— information. A gs 95 
Sales and Service agencies in the principal cities of the world. ak —— 
App R ESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 909 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago et oo panna é 
Ca 1 Head Office and Factory: Addressograph Co., Ltd., 30 Front Street W, Toronto, 2, Ont. m Pigity Prog bet - with your 


European Head Office and Factory: London, England. 


Manufacturers of | Graphotype Addressograph Dupligraph Cardograph Speedaumat letterhead to 


f. o. b. Chicago. 





ADDRESSOGRAPH Co. 
909 W. Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 








Please explain how 
Addressographs will increase 
oe my sales and reduce my oper’ 


Ip’ ating expense. 
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our big problems in connection with 
Chicago’s Loop was to get heavy ma- 
terial on the job exactly when we 
promised it. We tried all sorts of con- 
trol plans. We sent out trouble inspec- 
tors to watch the progress of each truck 
and to report to us instantly whenever 
a delay loomed up. But even when we 
saw trouble ahead, quite frequently there 
wasn’t much we could do about it. 

“We tried to route our trucks before- 
hand, only to see our careful diagrams 
and time schedules go to pieces because 
of congested conditions. 

“Sometimes we adopted extreme 
measures. I remember that when we 
started hauling steel a few years ago to 
what was then the new Continental and 
Commercial Bank Building it took a 
platoon of police to keep things clear 
before we succeeded in making deliver- 
ies that the contractor could depend on 
to the minute. 

“Conditions like these the new no- 
parking ordinance has largely remedied. 
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To my mind it is a tremendous success. 

“Just at present Chicago’s new Board 
of Trade is under construction in the 
Loop. Taking this job as an example, I 
have been interested in making a care- 
ful comparison between present and 
past Loop conditions as they affect haul- 
ing structural steel to the job. Before 
parking was prohibited we might, in a 
given period, have delivered about 400 
tons to this building. Under the new 
conditions we actually delivered 900 
tons in a corresponding period with sur- 
prising ease and regularity. 


Saved ten cents a ton 


“LET me give you another example,” 
said Galvin, ‘‘of what no parking means 
in handling heavy building material. A 
few years ago we delivered structural 
steel for the Chicago Temple Building, 
on one of the Loop’s busiest corners. 
We handled that hauling job at 75 cents 
a ton and made a small profit. Today, 


taking every factor into consideration, 
with our higher traffic speed and clear 
curbs and alleys, we could do the same 
work for 65 cents a ton and actually 
make more net profit. Do you wonder 
that we consider nonparking not only a 
success but a godsend?” 

Here, then, are a few random ex- 
amples; opinions of men long experi- 
enced in distributing various kinds of 
goods in a congested business district. 

No doubt elaborate merchandise sur- 
veys will be conducted in the future, 
just as the more general results of the 
no-parking ordinance have already been 
analyzed and published. 

But the definite trend of first reports 
is highly significant. It seems almost 
inevitable that each new merchandise 
analysis will only prove more conclu- 
sively that no parking is helping “de- 
liver the goods” quite as successfully as 
it has thawed out a congealed business 
district where traffic movement has been 
partially “frozen” for years. 





Tangles and the Tariff 


N THE early ’teens of this century 

the long hair of a popular dancer, 

ill with typhoid fever, was sheared. 

Last year 30 million women’s hats 

and hat bodies came to the United 
States from Italy, as—it may be argued 
with fair logic—a result! This inpouring 
of women’s hats reduced the output of 
American hat factories as high as 40 
per cent and put thousands of workers, 
mostly girls, out of employment. The 
occurrence is one of the big items of 
consideration in current tariff proceed- 
ings. 


Beginning of bobbed hair 


THE dancer, the then Mrs. Irene Cas- 
tle, became the first effective pioneer of 
a fashion which, says a French Acade- 
mician was the beginning of the most 
radical changes in women’s styles since 
the days of the Merovingian kings. 

Bobbed hair accounts for the hooded 
type of hat in vogue throughout the 
western world. Italians got the jump 
on most other producers in making this 
type of hat. 

Echoes of the change of which bobbed 
hair is a symbol ring loudly through 
congress:onal hearingson the tariff. Short 


By AARON H. ULM 


skirts, for example, expedited the evolu- 
tion of full-fashioned silk hosiery. 

The American-made silk stocking is 
almost as world prevalent as the Amer- 
ican-made automobile which, students 
of such things say, hastened the dwin- 
dling of skirts. But textiles did not 
suffer from the trend in women’s cloth- 
ing as much as most people have as- 
sumed. After all, only a rather second- 
ary proportion of all textiles goes into 
garments. 

It does not appear that the hair which 
fell so freely from women’s heads at- 
tained, of itself alone, economic impo-- 
tance, as did that of Chinese men when 
shorn in celebration of the Manchu dy- 
nasty’s fall about 15 years ago. But for 
the shearing of Chinese queues, there 
might have been serious shortages of 
many essential commodities. 

These queues, it was disclosed in the 
tariff proceedings, figure importantly in 
manufacture of press cloth. Press cloth 
is not as drab as it sounds. Let John S. 
Radford of Houston, Tex., a manufac- 
turer, speak from the House Ways and 
Means Committee tariff hearings: “If 
we had not given you press cloth for 
your food and ammunition you would 
not have won the war.” 





Press cloth is used for straining under 
intense heat and pressure. Until about 
a dozen years ago it was made of 
camels’ hair only, for that was the only 
fibre available in large quantities that 
would stand up under the conditions to 
which press cloth is subjected. Camels’ 
hair came mostly from Russia where 
war and revolution played havoc. 

Because of the falling queues in China, 
a way was found to substitute human 
hair in part for camel’s hair. Today press 
cloth is about 70 per cent human hair. 

Pressure of demand for press cloth 
thus relieved, camel’s hair now goes into 
cloth. Thus it competes with wool and 
produces an issue between the ranch- 
man of Wyoming and the muzhik of 
Samarkand. 


Far-flung trades compete 


DEVELOPMENTS as unique, and dis- 
closed also in the tariff proceedings, ac- 
count for a sharp issue between the flax 
farmer of North Dakota and the swamps- 
man of Louisiana on one hand and Arabs 
in Morocco and Algiers on the other. 
It involves two textiles that have come 
only lately into large-scale use. 

One is Spanish moss which hangs from 
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TULSA..an Sntemnational City 


The advent of the Sixth 
International Petroleum Exposition, 
being held at Tulsa, October 5 to 12, 
calls attention to Tulsa’s position 
as one of this country’s few genu- 
inely international cities. 


Tulsa is nationally and interna- 
tionally acknowledged to be “The 
World’s Oil Capital.” Her career 
as an oil city has been without a 
parallel in any industry. tn 1905 an 
unknown prairie town of less than 
3,000 people—today the small area 
lying within a 90-mile radius of 
Tulsa produces 16 per cent of the 
world’s petroleum supply and 17 
pet cent of the nation’s natural gas. 





A Major Distributing Center 


Today crude oil from the Tulsa 
atea travels by a vast system of radi- 
ating pipe lines to every refining cen- 
= in the nation east of California. 

Gas from the Tulsa area supplies 
industry throughout several states. 
Refined petroleum products from 
the great refineries of Tulsa and her 


TULSA 


district are shipped to every city in 
the nation and to every country in 
the world. Pumps, tanks, drilling 
equipment built in Tulsa are shipped 
to the four corners of the earth. Oil 
men from every American and for- 
eign oil district gather at Tulsa every 
year to attend the International 
Petroleum Exposition and inspect 
at first hand all that is new in oil 
equipment and processes. 


In twenty-four years Tulsa has 
become a city of 185,000 population. 
In the last ten of those years she 
has advanced from a rank of 100th 
among American cities to 44th. 
Today she ranks 12th among Amer- 
ican cities in number of buildings 
over 10 stories high and is the fastest 
growing city of her size in the world. 


A Natural Industrial Center 


Yet Tulsa’s future is by no means 
dependent on oil. Already she has 
other important industries, and in- 
dustrial experts predict that her un- 
precedented natural advantages will 


Logical Distributing Point for the Southwest ~ 


Logical Manufacturing Center of the Se iz 


Nation 


€ 
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When writing to TULSA CHAMBER OF Commerce please mention 


Nation's 


make her in time one of the leading 
world centers of diversified industry. 
Tulsa lies at the heart of one of the 
world’s richest raw material sections. 
She is the world’s leading center of 
fuel production—oil, gas and coal. 
She has an unlimited supply of the 
finest water, plentiful native born 
labor, exceptional transportation 
facilities, and unequalled climatic 
advantages. Lastly, her “door-step” 
market is one of unique prosperity 
and she is strategically situated both 
for distribution to the Southwest 
and to the nation. 


A comprehensive industrial sur- 
vey of Tulsa will be sent without 
cost to executives. Special surveys 
on request.... Address Industrial 
Commissioner, Tulsa Chamber of 
Commerce, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 








Business 
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the big cypress trees and water oaks of 
the deep South. The other is crin vege- 
tal, which comes from the sheaths of a 
dwarf palm which grows in North Africa. 

Early settlers sometimes used Spanish 
moss as a filling for mattresses and the 
upholstery of home-made furniture. 
George R. Luce of New Orleans ex- 
ploited the product on a small scale 
about 35 years ago, for use in upholster- 
ing carriages and wagons. The low- 
priced automobile has made Spanish 
moss an important commercial commod- 
ity. In 1925 about 15,000 persons were 
employed to gather and process it. 

Meantime, a couple of Frenchmen 
exploited crin vegetal for similar uses. 
A bit of this material was coming into 
the country in 1921 when northwestern 
flax growers caused a duty to be put 
on it as a protection to flax tow. 


Mosquitoes and competition 


NOW THE Spanish-moss folk lead a 
fight for a higher duty. They say that 
crin vegetal is playing havoc with their 
industry. Importers of crin vegetal as- 
sert that Spanish moss is superior and 
has a place of its own, and that what- 
ever competition there may be is evened 
more or less by malarial mosquitoes in 
North Africa. 

“The price of crin vegetal advanced 
from two to three and a half cents a 
pound, 75 per cent, in 1928,” said Paul 
E. Woll, of Philadelphia, who spoke for 
domestic manufacturers of this imported 
textile material. ““There is little hope of 
a decline in price, because of the scarcity 
of labor in Morocco, due to the deaths 
last year of one million Arabs from 
malaria.” 

But we cannot be wholly outdone, 
yet, even by malaria. Spanish-moss 
manufacturers say that in the localities 
of their industry in Louisiana—where 
there are now 64 Spanish-moss ginning 
mills—‘“‘malariaincapacitateslargenum- 
bers of laborers, bringing about doctor’s 
bills and other expenses, with demands 
for higher wages.” 

In swampy areas where Spanish moss 
flourishes, snakes and other reptiles 
sometimes abound. These, too, are loom- 
ing on the economic horizon because 
reptile leather is now a big domestic 
and world commodity. Domestic pro- 
ducers want protection. 

“Do you ask it also for domestic 
snakes and alligators?” a Texas Con- 
gressman asked one of the manufac- 
turers. 

“Not now, for we import all our 
skins from the Tropics,” the manufac- 
turer replied, “but we are experiment- 
ing with domestic snake, alligator and 
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lizard skins and before long it may be 
desirable to protect these too.” 

Such protection is already sought for 
domestic goldfish. More than 50 large 
establishments, mostly in Indiana and 
Maryland, are now producing goldfish 
which are of increasing commercial im- 
portance largely because of their popu- 
larity as bait in fishing for bass. Domes- 
tic producers have stiff competition from 
Japan. 

A new conflict also has arisen between 
jute and cotton which hitherto have 
been quite fraternal. India raises the 
jute, America the cotton. 

The manufacturing of jute for a large 
number of uses, gives employment io 
40,000 to 50,000 persons in this country. 
Now groups of cotton growers and man- 
ufacturers say that most of the nearly 
a billion pounds of jute consumed an- 
nually might be displaced by domestic 
cotton and ask tariffs aimed to bring 
about the shift. 

We send little cotton direct to India, 
but that country does consume annually 
about 600,000 bales of American cotton 
in the form of goods made in England. 
So a triangular and complex situation 
arises. 

Turning to Egypt we find another 
singular relationship as to cotton. We 
import annually about 200,000 bales of 
Egyptian long staple, although we pro- 
duce almost as much long staple, and 
export about half of our production. 
Hence long staple cotton growers in the 
Mississippi Delta and the Salt River 
Valley ask duties on this commodity. 

Manufacturers of sewing thread, how- 
ever, assert that, with princely Sea Island 
cotton out of production because of the 
boll weevil, they must have Egyptian, 
because no other cotton now yields a 
strand that will pass easily through the 
eyes of small needles without sheering. 


Trawl causes controversy 


ANOTHER dispute centers about the 
otter trawl, brought from England to 
enable New England deep-sea fisher- 
men to catch enough fish to supply a 
market tremendously extended by the 
filet and refrigeration. 

The trawl is an enormous net that is 
dragged through the ocean by a boat. 
It is made by hand in England. It dis- 
placed in this country large quantities 
of domestic machine-made lines and 
ordinary nets. Manufacturers thus af- 
fected ask for a duty that will enable 
them to produce machine-made trawls. 

But, say the new mass-production 
fishermen, satisfactory otter trawls have 
not been and probably cannot be made 
with machines. 





On the side lines are manifold inci- 
dental tangles. For example, in Virginia 
they produce a peanut that goes into 
candy. A similar peanut comes from 
China, producing an issue on which al] 
domestic peanut producers line up in 
solid array with candy manufacturers 
on the other side. 


There’s no unanimity 


VIRGINIA peanut growers stand with 
interior and against coastal miners and 
manufacturers as to gypsum, the core 
of a tangle that has come about in the 
last few years. Gypsum folk in the in- 
terior want duties against importations 
by costal operators of .gypsum from 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. But 
Virginia peanut growers, who use gyp- 
sum as a “land plaster’ are against 
them. 

Virginia white potato growers simi- 
larly look kindly on increased importa- 
tions of potatoes from New Brunswick. 
They use these potatoes largely as seed, 
but Maine potato growers, who get the 
direct impact of the competition, want 
more protection. 

All domestic potato growers, however, 
sympathize with the demand that sago 
and tapioca, which come in the main 
from Java and cannot be produced in 
this country, be taxed as a protection for 
potato, corn and wheat starches. The 
domestic starches serve few uses for 
which tapioca is employed on large scale, 
say manufacturers of cementing pastes 
and glues. 

Some of these manufacturers are also 
in dispute withdairy interestsover casein, 
derived from skimmed milk. Enough 
casein, say spokesmen for the American 
cow, is thrown away in this country to 
afford adequate supplies of casein for 
all the world. But, say the coated-paper 
and glue manufacturers, it is more eco- 
nomic to turn skimmed milk into pow- 
dered milk. 

A great many publications through- 
out the country are involved in this 
tangle, as are also the wood furniture 
manufacturers and even the aviation in- 
dustry. 

Involved with it somewhat is the 
alcohol tangle which is veritably Ein- 
steinian. Chemistry, with its newly un- 
folding synthetic alcohols, makes shaky 
every promise as to future industrial 
alcohol processes. 

Although in outline simpler, the sugar 
complexity is as immense as that of 
vegetable oils and animal fats, and even 
more acutely involves far-flung ques- 
tions of national and international policy. 

Through all these tangles Congress 
must somehow find its way. 
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HIS STATEMENT A CHALLENGE 


TO AMERICAN BUSINESS 


AMERICAN BUSINESS PRIDE received a severe 
jolt recently, when Julius Klein estimated the annual 
loss through inefficient selling and distribution at eight 
to ten billion dollars. 

Not least of the factors responsible for this colossal 
loss is wasted time! Delay in re-stocking, delay in making 
sales contacts, delay in the transmission of orders, delay 
in shipments—all entail waste. 

Goods finished and waiting shipment increase in- 
ventories—tie up capital. Not until the goods are speed- 
ing to the market is capital freed for new work. 

Closeness to shipping points is only part of the solu- 
tion. Speed in trucking out of warehouses only another 
part. These may save hours. 

But sending in the orders ahead of the mails by 
Postal Telegraph—shortens the distance from factory 
to market by days. 

Many successful manufacturers, jobbers and mer- 
chants are finding new economy in speeding the nego- 
tiations and transactions of their business by the use of 
the enlarged Postal Telegraph. To accuracy, reliability 
and speed in transmission is added the time-saving of 
the written record which prevents wasteful disputes. 

Postal Telegraph has constantly increased its capacity 
to serve this growing demand. Now over 90% of its 
millions of messages relate to business transactions. 

Over Commercial Cables and All America Cables— 
afliated parts of the International System—a swift, 
accurate, courteous Postal service carries your com- 
munications to Europe, Asia, the Orient and the nations 
of Central and South America. Between ships and shore 
Mackay Radio is the lightning link. 


Postal Telegraph 





Mackay Radio 


DR. JULIUS KLEIN, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, is recognized as a leading 
authority on the economics of distribution. 











UICK straight-line reading is just 
Q one of five big improvements of the 
Marchant that make all other calculators 
as obsolete as a car without a self-starter. 








With the Marchant you have an in- 
Stantaneous, easily read check on your 
figuring. No zig-zag hopping all over 
a confusing keyboard before you can 
be sure you have not made a slip. 










With many chances in every calculation 
for costly oversights, the necessity for this 
single Marchant improvement is plain. 



















HE Marchant contains every feature that a 
calculator should possess, p/us this and four 
other important and exclusive improvements. 


These improvements mean greater speed and 
accuracy, easier operation, larger profits. 
You will do your company and yourself a 
grave injustice if you fail to investigate them 
at once. 


Examine the Marchant in your own office. 
Try it out on your own work. Convince your- 
self of the importance of these five big fea- 
tures which you can get in no other calculator. 


Mail the coupon. A free booklet giving full 
information will be sent you, and, if you 
desire, a demonstration and free trial will be 


arranged through our nearest office without 
obligation. 








MARCHAN 


Five exclusive improvements that make all other calculators obsolete 









aaa 


Straight-line visible check onall figures. 
All fa&ors and the result right before 
your eyes. Increases accuracy and speed. 


Eliminates checking back. No other calculator 
has this feature. 


Instantaneous electric clearance. Press 
a button and the machine is cleared of 
all figures...instantaneously, positively. 
Speeds up calculations, saves energy, prevents 


partial clearances from injuring the mechan- 
ism. No other calculator has this feature. 


Smooth-sliding carriage ...no humpy- 
bumpy hurdling. .. moves quietly over 
a straight-line surface ... gives greater 
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! ALI-ELECTRIC 
Calculator 


speed, less noise, less fatigue to operator, less 
wear and tear on the machine. No other Ameri- 
can-made calculator has this feature. 


Automatic stop control on all calcula- 

tions including addition and sub- 

traction. The electric motor stops 
automatically the instant the operation 1s 
performed, preventing unintentional extra 
calculations. No other calculator has this 
feature. 

Compactness...Compact keyboard and 

closely spaced dials make for speed, 

and machine occupies minimum desk 
space. No other electric calculator has this 
feature. 


Hand operated and portable models as low as $125.00 


16 years building calculators, nothing else. 





Name 





Address____ 


MARCHANT CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY 
Dept. 24, Oakland, California 


Please send me free booklet about 
(] The Marchant Portable Calculator 
[] The Marchant All- Electric Calculator 


FIGURES 





Firm. 


City and Seate— 








When writing to MarcHant Cavcutatinc Machine Company please mention Nation’s Business 



























The High Cost of Noise 


By RAYMOND WILLOUGHBY 


F SOME later Antony 
calls on this nation to 
lend him its ears, who 
is going to see to it that 
the goods are delivered? 

The question before the 
householder—and before in- 
dustry and city administra- 
tions—is, what can be done 
about noise? 

Noise is a plague of mod- 
ern life. Noise is bad busi- 
ness. 

A good many industries 
realize this and have begun 
to do something about it. 
Engineers have known for a 
long time that noise can be 
stopped. 

The obstructing question 
is, who will pay for stopping 

The effect of noise on the 

human ear has invited con- 
siderable scientific inquiry 
and much lay indignation. 
Prof. J. J. B. Morgan, now 
of Northwestern University, 
a decade ago at Columbia 
made experiments which 
suggested that noise in- 
creases the use of energy in 
the human body. Only a few 
months ago, Prof. F. C. 
Dockeray, of Ohio Wesley- 
an University, discovered 
that noise stimulates human beings to 
re degree resulting from a mild cock- 
tail, 
Experiments at Colgate University 
showed that white rats kept in relative 
quiet ate two or three per cent more 
than those kept under electrically du- 
plicated city noises, but with only the 
small advantage shown in food con- 
sumption the rats kept in quiet grew 
about ten per cent more rapidly. 
Prva —o controlled obser- 
Vasil n animals, Dr. Donald A. 
: Rit Res. are paralleled and con- 
y measurements of city and 





NOISE is the plague of city life but it is 
more than that. Science finds that it has a 
deleterious effect on health and efficiency. 
This is bad for business and business has 
arisen to put a stop to it 


country children, which reveal almost 
invariably, he says, a greater rate of 
growth for country boys and girls. 

At Colgate a measure of sound called 
a “noise unit” is used. A trolley car 
makes about 60 noise units. ‘‘ Work in 
our laboratory reveals,’’ Dr. Laird re- 
ports, “that with an intensity of above 
45 there is a drain on bodily energy, due 
to noise being a natural stimulus to 
cause the fear reaction.” 

So much for professional opinion. 

But while science is taking these pes- 
simistic soundings, other groups are try- 
ing to safeguard the hearing and the 


health of the race, among 
them the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards. 

Apart from the wear and 
tear on peace of mind, noise 
signifies a costly handicap 
on production and the mech- 
anisms of production. The 
idea is advertised by the 
Mohawk Rug and Carpet 
Company, which says, 
“Genius puts a heavy pre- 
mium on Quiet, and rightly 
so, for only Quiet can pro- 
duce the things that genius 
gives the world . .. you have 
quiet in your home. Why 
not in your office? ... Yet 
you must contend with 
noises of a thousand kinds.”’ 
With the suggestion that 
business should be “‘quiet- 
ized,”’ the company puts in 
a good word for its products. 

Naturally enough, the 
makers of the Remington 
Noiseless typewriter are in 
hearty accord with the spir- 
it of this advocacy of quiet, 
and they take a good deal 
of advertising space to make 
their position clear. Quiet 
buildings and offices are 
more the reality than the 
hope by reason of the in- 
creasing use of materials to 
insulate against sound. In this behalf 
the Johns Manville Company has ex- 
tensively advertised its asbestos insula- 
tion. 

But if the end of a business day does 
find you “desperate for peace and 
quiet’’; “‘ fatigue tugging like a weight 
at your shoulders”; “‘nerves screaming 
for relief from the day-long rush and 
roar” what then? 

Well, suppose a Rolls Royce is wait- 
ing at your door, as Rolls Royce of 
America suggests. Let the advertise- 
ments fill-in the-details of this bright 
vision. ‘‘ You step in and sink back in 
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7 EFORE me I have the first 


cost report on our new Elwell- 
Parker Tructor at our Ohio plant. 
Youwill be interested in the figures. * 


Daily wages—14 mer released 





for other work by Tructor $60.50 
Daily operating cost of Tructor 

including depreciation, elec- 

tric current and repairs 4.50 
Total daily saving made by Tructor $56.00 


“If 1 remember correctly, we first 
considered buying a Tructor nearly 
two years ago. Think what we would 
have saved if we had made up our 
minds then. Fifty-six dollars a day 





Loads of sheet tin weighing up to 5,000 pounds are 


transported at one time on this type of E-P Tructor 


ELWELL- PARKER 


We paid a big price 
for our delay in improv- 


ing handling methods 


is a big price to pay for our delay.” 
eerie ADDIE 





There is no sound reason for inde- 
cision in the purchase of Elwell- 
Parker electric Tructors. Their 
value to your business can be accu- 
rately estimatedin advance. Because 
of Elwell-Parker’s longer experience 
in electric truck manufacture and 
because the number of Elwell- 
Parker electric industrial trucks and 
cranes in use today exceeds all other 
electric trucks combined, Elwell- 
Parker Engineers have comprehen- 
sive and complete performance 
data at their disposal. The savings 
an Elwell-Parker Tructor system 
will make in your plant can thus be 
calculated on the basis of actual 
cost reductions made under similar 
conditions in other plants. 


An Elwell-Parker Engineer will 
be glad to submit this estimate with- 
out cost or obligation to you. Phone 
him—or if you prefer, write direct 
to the factory. The Elwell-Parker 
Electric Company, 4251 St. Clair 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. Repre- 
sentatives in principal cities. 


* From the records of prominent Steel Co. 


TRUCTORS 
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Pioneer Builders of Electric Industrial Trucks, Tractors and Cranes 








When writing to Tue Evweu-Parxer Execrric Company please mention Nation’s Business 






the cushions . . . Let the miles ahead be 
a chaos of shrieking traffic—you ride jn 
a well of silence. Let the road be rough 
as a mountain trail—Rolls Royce wil! 
sheathe it in velvet.” 

As a natural consequence “you'll be 
asleep before you’re half way home!” 
Despite this taste of the lotus, awaken- 
ing must come. But no longer need 
Americans clap hands to tortured ears. 
“Flents” have arrived. By the defini- 
tion of their manufacturcr, “‘Flents are 
small pliable balls of specially prepared 
wax and cotton.” Inserted in the ears. 
they shut out “exasperating city noises” 
and “protect your nerves and permit 
sound sleep.” 

While Rolls Royce advertising is help- 
ing to make the public “silence con- 
scious,”’ there are other hopeful signs 
that noiseless automobiles will become 
the rule rather than the advertised rari- 
ty. A report on riding quality made to 
the summer meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers by Dr. Fred A. 
Moss, of George Washington Univer- 
sity, indicated that engineers are seek- 
ing to eliminate all noises from automo- 
bile operation except soothing ones. 


Noiseless fire trucks to come? 


EVEN fire chiefs are disturbed by the 
uproar incident to the use of fire appa- 
ratus. At a meeting of the Eastern As- 
sociation of Fire Chiefs, held in New 
York, Chief Kenlon of that city de- 
scribed as ‘‘ perfect pandemonium” the 
progress of a fire company on its return 
to its house. There seemed to be general 
agreement among the attending chiefs 
that the sounding of sirens, blowing of 
whistles and ringing of bells by appara- 
tus returning from fires is unnecessary. 

For their contribution to silence, some 
street-car companies have approved a 
liberal use of ball or roller bearings in 
the trucks of their cars. Much of the 
irritating noise in the operation of street 
cars comes from vibration produced by 
contact of metal wheels on steel rails. 
Rubber pads and lead-filled grooves 
have been used by some companies to 
deaden this vibration. 

At Newark, engineers of the Public 
Service Company bored holes in the 
wheels, on either side of which were 
bolted wooden blocks of slightly larger 
diameter than the holes. In addition, 
grooves were cut around the gears and 
pinions and filled with lead. Canvas 
strips were also placed between moving 
metal parts to reduce scraping noises 
developed in operation. In test runs 
these devices gave a reduction in noise 
of about 50 per cent. 

From Los Angeles comes word of a 
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WHAT WESTINGHOUSE IS DOING TO MODERNIZE TRANSPORTATION 
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WESTINGHOUSE WORKS HAND IN HAND WITH STREET CAR COMP 





DRAWN FOR WESTINGHOUSE BY C, PETER HELCK 








ANIES TO GIVE YOU BETTER TRANSPORTATION 


Electricity’s carrying capacity grows with the crowd 


Down from towering offices, out from busy 
factories, flock the city’s workers. It is evening, a 
day’s work is done, and all are impatiently eager 


to be home. 


Each year sees this crowd grow denser, as the 
homes of business and industry reach higher 
into the sky. Each year sees the homeward 
journey longer, as the workers’ dwellings spread 


farther into the country. And each year 
linds flexible street car capacity to meet the 
erratic demands of rush hours as well as 
of dull hours, though few streets are wider. 
Electricity’s carrying capacity grows 
with the crowd. Now it is with larger, 
roomier, quieter cars, and lowered floors 
that quicken loading and unloading. 
Again it is with more powerful cars, that 
Shorten the time of starting and stopping. 
In addition to these important 


tricity also has enabled street railway companies 
to adopt important auxiliaries to the street car in 
order to keep pace with today’s rapidly extending 
suburbs. Of these the electric trolley-bus requires 
no rails to run on, but draws its power from 
double over-head wires and travels on resilient 
rubber tires. The gas-electric bus combines the 
comfort of the street car with the unlimited 
range of the more familiar motor coach. 
Behind the scenes of this transporta- 
Westinghouse tion drama, Westinghouse engineers are 
Electrification working continuously to create electrical 
= ing: equipment that satisfies each new re- 
> quirement. Westinghouse, originator of 
the first practical street railway motor, 
still pioneers — not only in improving 
Staples edbher the cars and busses but also in developing 
the extensive equipment that insures 

a continuous power supply. 





‘mprovements made possible in Westinghouse bamipae 9.2 ME fosters — serv- 
ice that electricity provides. 


“ongested downtown areas, elec- 








Hospitable Hawaii beckons the golfer. 


Carefree = 
Recreation will be your 
Obj ective .. « but business values 


may, if you wish, prove important incident- 
als on your fall or winter trip to... 


HAWA EH SE 


S a golfer, Hawaii’s links hold some new wrinkles for you. You play on 
A the edge of a volcano, with a fairway of glistening lava...and you drive 
into the biggest hole in the world, Halemaumau,“Pit of Everlasting Fire!” 


Just as new and stimulating to you as a business man will be the survey of 
America’s great Pacific Coast empire that you will make en route. You will 
naturally allow several days for Los Angeles and Southern California, with 
an eye for the amazing financial, industrial and foreign trade developments 
in progress there. And you sail directly from Los Angeles to Honolulu over 
the delightful southern route. There, between diversions, you will gather 
the significant part Hawaii is playing in America’s commercial expansion. 


No business at all? So be it! The languorous, spring-like balminess of Ha- 
waii’s climate can make a pipe, a book and an easy chair ona hotel “lanai” 
the most perfect relaxation you have ever known. And as outlets for any 
amount of vigor are polo, golf, tennis, bridle trails and the fascinating surf 
sports of Waikiki. 

You arrive in exactly the right mood for Hawaii when you sail the delightful 
southern route ina O luxury liner direct from Los eles to Hono- 
lulu. The smart cruiser de luxe, “City of Honolulu,” for example, with her 
Pompeiian swimming pool... elevator service connecting five decks .. . two- 
thirds of her staterooms having private or connecting baths. ..and all of them 
well lighted and ventilated through outside .. affords the kind of ser- 
vice and luxury that makes even a cynic ilerand benign. 


If you have reason to consult the social calendar, you will 
find that an early opening of the Honolulu season is in pros- 
pect, which suggests the advisability of attention to bookingsnow. 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO. 


730 South Broadway, Los Angeles 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York 
685 Market Street, San Francisco 05-4 








SRL IRS PLANTS ES RS TIES EI FLEET DLE SCBA 5 STITT LTTE GOS ANNA ES: TOTTI! 


When writing to Los ANceLes Steamsuip Co. please mention Nation’s Business 


140 South Dearborn, Chicago 
213 East Broadway, San Diego 
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“continuous rail” for use at street rail- 
way intersections. Experiments with 
this rail in one of the suburbs, report 
says, showed a marked decrease of noise 
in comparison with the intersections 
where the car wheels pass over rail 
joints. 

The availability of electric welding to 
take the place of riveting has invited a 
wide expectancy of noise reduction in 
building operations. Better cowl design, 
more care for the diffusion of the ex- 


'| haust and more attention to the body 


design are rapidly modifying the belief 
that aircraft and noise are inseparable. 


Advertisers stress silence 


TURN the advertising pages of current 
newspapers and magazines, and the de- 
veloping emphasis on the quality of 
quiet will become readily apparent. 
“The smoothest thing on wheels. The 
moment you leave the station you know 
that silent roller bearings make a dif- 
ference,”” says the Milwaukee Road of 
one of its crack expresses. And the new 
trans-Atlantic queen, the Bremen, makes 
a point of her “soundproof rooms.” 
““Harness your power with-Morse silent 
chains,” urges the Morse Chain Com- 
pany. “‘Chosen to secure quiet speed’”’ 
is a line used by the Diamond Chain & 
Manufacturing Company. “Silent chain 
drives” is an appraisal of one product 
of the Link-Belt Company. “Nothing 
rolls so silently as a ball,” reports the 
New Departure Bearing Company, and 
“Hyatt Quiet” has long been known as 
a slogan of the Hyatt Bearing Com- 
pany. 

“Don’t spoil a perfect moonlight night 
with a car that squeaks and squawks,” 
warns the Alemite Company. In adver- 
tisements for Fisher bodies, the text 
reads, “‘eliminate rumble, ‘drumming,’ 
and other noises.” ‘‘Quiet service’’ is 
performed by Delco water systems, on 
the word of the Delco Light Company. 
“Without the slightest trace of A-C 
hum... ‘background’ noises are prac- 
tically eliminated,’’ says the Grigsby 
Grunow Company of its Majestic radio 
receivers. ‘“Quiet-running reliability” is 
stressed by the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company in recom- 
mending its motors for use in churches 
and hospitals. The ‘‘quietness”’ of its 
motors for pumping large pipe organs 
is an asset in church installations, the 
company asserts. 

These evidences of the increasing con- 
cern to achieve quiet are by no means 
comprehensive or conclusive, of course. 
Yet they do seem, in sufficient number 
and variety, to indicate that noise is 
definitely on the way out. 
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A new steel bridge for an old 
in Just 20 minutes 
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The success of those few minutes of 
work would have been impossible 
without months of careful planning, 
by an Engineering Department with 
vast experience. Altogether over 10,000 
bridges have been built by the Engi- 


T WAS a cold December 

morning. The mercury showed 
fifteen degrees of frost. A heavy 
snow was falling. 


Suddenly out of the storm a train 
roared up and passed over the long 
bridge across the Monongahela at 
Pittsburgh, 


Two minutes later, fast, skilled 
workers cut the tracks. Speedily, 
hoisting engines moved the old 
bridge—a big 182 foot span—to the 
temporary runways placed to re- 
ceive it alongside its original posi- 
tion. Then the new bridge —a 
strong modern structure weighing 
560 tons —was swung into place. 


Five minutes after the tracks 





were cut, the new bridge was in 
position. Another fifteen minutes 
and it was ready for use. 


Not a train had been delayed! 

Such are the jobs of the Engi- 
neering Department of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


Sometimes it’s a matter of laying 
new tracks in a busy section of the 
road where hundreds of trains pass 
in every 24 hours. And the tracks 
are laid securely, at the rate of a 
rail a minute—without hindrance 
to a single train. 


Another time it’s a matter of 


neering Department of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. These represent an 
investment of approximately $200,- 
000,000. If the track across these 
bridges were placed end to end it would 
reach a total length of 153 miles, 


moving a river to allow for exten- 
sion of a freight yard. And the 
river is moved bodily from its old 
bed to a new one. 


Or again, the task is to alter a 
vast terminal—such as the recent 
improvement in the big Penn- 
sylvania Terminal in New York— 
and the job is put through without 
interfering with train movement. 


In such achievements as these 
the 35,000 men on the staff of the 
Engineering Department play 
their part as a notable corps in 
the Pennsylvania’s great army of 
170,000 men. The aim common to 
them all is to get the trains through 
safely, swiftly and on time. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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Derbies distinguish two future captains of industry in this old photo. The gen- 
tleman wearing a mustache and bow tie is Henry Ford; the other is Fred J. Fisher 


* 








In Those Good Old Days 





WO poor young men were work- 
ing in a small factory building 
in Detroit 28 years ago, when an 
itinerant photographer happened 
along and called the whole force 
outdoors for a picture. 

Now those two men are among the 
wealthiest in the world, and the one ex- 
isting print of the photograph has a 
value which already has been expressed 
in hundreds of dollars. 

In 1901, when the incident occurred, 
Fred J. Fisher was a draftsman for the 
C. R. Wilson Body Company, of De- 
troit. This company occupied the lower 
floor of a small factory building. A 
corner in the shop had been leased by 
a man named Henry Ford who was ex- 
perimenting with a newflangled vehicle 
called an automobile. 

Fisher was earning $4 a day, and 
Ford was trying to finance his “horse- 
less carriage.” 

When the factory force made for the 
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doorway at the call of the traveling 
photographer, they turned to Henry 
Ford and asked him to join them. Ford 
accepted the invitation and both he and 
Fisher appear in the photograph. 

Later Charles Fisher, a brother of 
Fred, went to work for the Wilson Body 
Company, and, because he was refused 
a raise of $5 a week, Fred and he de- 
cided to go into the body-building busi- 
ness for themselves. They organized the 
Fisher Body Company in 1908. Fred, 
the elder brother, took his six younger 
brothers into the concern. In less than 
16 years it was sold to the General 
Motors Corporation for $208,000,000. 

While the Fishers were working with 
bodies, Ford was building automobiles 
—with what success every one knows. 

Recently Fred Fisher, passing through 
the Detroit factory which he founded, 
noticed the old photograph tacked to 
the top of a workman’s tool chest. 

“Where did you get that picture?” 


“Don’t you remember when that pic- 
ture was made?” the workman asked, 
and then related the circumstances un- 
der which it was taken. 

Mr. Fisher remembered, but said that 
he had not supposed that a copy of the 
photograph remained in existence. He 
offered to buy the picture. 

“Mr. Fisher,” said the workman, 
“you have gone out into the world and 
have advanced more than I have and 
I think you would enjoy having this 
picture more than I.” 

With a screw driver he removed the 
tacks and handed the photograph to 
his former fellow worker. Fisher volun- 
tarily sent him a check for $500. 

Fisher later showed the picture to 
Ford and told him where he got it. Ford 
said he would give almost anything to 
have the old picture. 

“Henry,” said Fisher, “you haven't 


enough money to buy that picture.” 
—I. O. H. 















Waterman's 
Number Seven 
acts as anunfailing | 
uide topen point” ; 
selection .... ? 















No. TX 454 Moderne 
silver combination set 
of rare beauty, $12.50 


HERE are seven different pen points 
‘a select from --each identified by a 
color band on the cap. Try all seven 
points, select the one that perfectly suits 
your writing style, and your dealer will 
see that you get a similar point in the 
holder of your choice. 






No. 306/67, 
a 


eden or 


Waterman’s Number Seven costs $7, but 
other Waterman’s may be had at prices 
ranging from $5 up. 


Waterman’s Desk Sets shown on the 
right, and Waterman’s Combination Pen 
and Pencil Sets illustrated above, make 
timely and acceptable gifts. 


All Waterman’s pens are made with the 
distinctive Waterman’s features that have 
made Waterman’s the choice of particu- 
lar writers for nearly fifty years. Be sure 


to try a Waterman’s before you buy a 
fountain pen, 


All Waterman’s pens are guaranteed 
forever against all defects 


Use Waterman’s ink in Waterman’s pens 
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Ar «SIX corners’”’ most men make a = 
mistake on the way to buy their indus- 
trial piping requirements. 

Pointing signs give no information 
about the roads or the destination. 

A lost business man, after exploring 
a devious road, stopping at each trading 
center, finds that none is the important 
modern market place he expected. 

If he only had an official map of the 
whole region, he would Jearn immedi> - 
ately that his particular industrial piping need should not 
be sought from some isolated company. He=would. see 
plainly the Grinnell highway to the industrial center 
where ail his industrial piping needs are satisfied. 7 

And if he had a guide book he would learn how all 
these Grinnell factories and Grinnell services grew up 
through 80 years; how experts learned from each other; 
how accumulated experience was exchanged by drafts- 
men and superintendents in the various branches of piping 
and piping supplies. 

Consulting engineers, of course, need no map. Hun- 


dreds of the greatest industrial concerns in America 














likewise take advantage of their knowl- 
edge of the complete range of products 
and services offered by the Grinnell 
Company. 

This map is worth tearing out. Some- 
one in your organization may get lost be- 
cause he assumes that any road sign means 
a direct, safe highway to the market-place 
he is seeking. 

At Industrial Buying Center he will 
meet the leading concerns of the world 
buying some or all of the six products mentioned below. 


1. Thermolier the copper unit heater. A better and cheaper means 
of heating many types of industrial and commercial buildings. 


2. Pipe Fabrication. Pipe bends, welded headers and the Triple 
XXX line for super power work. 

3. Cast Iron Pipe Fittings perfectly threaded, accurately machined 
and rigidly inspected. 

4. Pipe Hangers featuring easy adjustability after the piping is up. 
5. Humidification Equipment. Complete systems employing the 


unique automatic control, Amco} furnished through American 
Moistening Company, a subsidiary. 


6. Automatic Sprinkler Systems. The world’s largest sprinkler 
manufacturer and contractor. 


GRINNELL COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. 








INCORPORATED 


Branches in all Principal Cities 











ncourage a Better Days Work 
-with ILG &lectric Ventilation 
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URING cold weather 

when doors and win- 
dows are closed — that’s 
when you need Ilg Electric 
Ventilation the most. It’s 
the best prescription ever 
written for conserving the 
good health of the indoor 
worker. 


Everyone feels better and 
| works better where there’s 
Ilg Electric Ventilation. The 
change in the air is delightful. 
Note how tobacco smoke, object- 
ionable odors, etc., are gently 
whisked away. You enjoy a posi- 
tive air change in any kind of 
weather. 





Ask your electrical good’s dealer 
for a free demonstration of the 
Ilg Electric Ventilator. Find out 
how easy and simple it is to ven- 
tilate your office, store or work- 
shop for only a few cents a day. 
Make sure you see the Ilg — it’s 
painted green —the only electric 
ventilator made with a fully en- 
closed, self-cooled motor. 


Clip, sign and mail the 
Coupon for Free 32- 
page Booklet. 


lig Electric Ventilating Co. 
°873 North Crawford Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Corrects | had 


air Conditions 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
| 2873 NORTH CRAWFORD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Without obligation send me your 32-page, illustrated book. 
Iam sateen’ in correct ventilation as applied to the subject checked. 





' 
t 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Ilg Products include Motor 
Driven Propeller Fans, Blow- 
ers and Unit Heaters. 


Address 
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Pod NOW — the same p ump, round, firm cigarette 
ended, pu/-by-puff- with the added nicety of 


TIPPED ENDS for those who prefer them—o 





Greeny onl 


PLAIN OR TIPPED 


BROWN and WILLIAMSON TOBACCO corroration ex Louisuille, Kenlucky- 
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The Secretaries Go 
to School 


“M@S}[E last ten years have brought 
Te as much change in cham- 


ber of commerce ethics, methods, 
rechnique, organization, and scope as 
they have in the field of domestic dis- 
tribution,” said Christy Thomas, gen- 
eral manager of the Seattle (Ore.) Cham- 
per of Commerce, at the Western School 
(or Commercial Secretaries, held in Palo 
Alto, Calif., in July. Mr. Thomas’ state- 
ment was made during a discussion of 
the reasons for the general public’s be- 
lief that statements of chambers of com- 
merce are biased, even when the public 
takes at face value individual state- 
ments of chamber officers. 

F. L. Lipman, president of the Wells 
Fargo and Union Trust Company of 
San Francisco, said that the time is ap- 
proaching when “the attitude of busi- 
ness men toward chambers of commerce 
will leave little to be desired and when 
such organizations will grow in public 
confidence.” This discussion was typical 
of those that occurred during the week- 
long session of the annual school. 

The School presented in its faculty 
such practical business men as Paul 
Shoup, president of Southern Pacific; 
C. F. Wren, president of Pickwick 
Stages System, and W. G. Herron, vice- 
president of Air Investors, Inc. 

Morning subjects of the School were 
devoted to live business topics. After- 
noon topics concerned the technique of 
chamber management. Speakers at these 
were active chamber workers. 

D. L. James, assistant manager of 
the Agriculture Department, and E. D. 
Borden, manager of the Domestic Dis- 
‘bution Department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, made 
addresses, the latter discussing the antici- 


pated value of the coming census of dis- 
tribution. 
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OOD GOLF PLAYERS are so 

generally listed among the as- 

Sets of every firm that derision 
of the game seems a bit out of step. Yet 
J. F. Dilley lets go this blast in Chem- 
istry and You, 

Golf is what letter-carrying, ditch- 
digging and carpet-beating would be 
if those three tasks had to be performed 
te the Same hot afternoon by gouty- 
‘ooking gentlemen who require a differ- 
‘nt implement for every mood.” 
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INSURANCE 


IS PART OF THE COST OF 


YOUR TRUCK FLEET 


BUY IT AS 
CAREFULLY 
AS YOU DO 
YOUR TRUCKS 




















An opportunity to cut costs 
of transportation presents it- 
self by insuring with the American 
Mutual. Policyholders, over a period 
of 42 years, have received back each year 
from this company never less than $20 out 
of every $100 spent in premiums — purchased 
at regular rates. Last year the dividends returned 
to automobile owners were almost a quarter of their 
insurance costs. 


22% SAVED BY POLICYHOLDERS 


Because The American Mutual is efficiently managed. Costs of 
selling are reduced toa minimum. You buy direct from salaried 
employees, operating from the company’s own branches in 
principal centers. Only favorable risks are written and the 
best class of policyholders are attracted by the quick, effi- 
cient service rendered which includes the benefit of safe- 
ty measures, instituted by an expert corps of safety 
engineers. Full details will be forwarded promptly 

if you fill in and forward the coupon below. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE CO, 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 


American 
Mutual 


Also writers of Workmen’s Compensation and 


all forms of liability insurance. 
| | To the American Mutual, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 

















Please send me particulars regarding automobile and truck fleet insurance costs. 
Name — = 5 


Company —— a a 





Address 


LARGEST, STRONGEST AND OLDEST 
MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 








When writing to AMertcAN Morvat Lrastvity Insurance Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Salute a 
New Era 


... in American 
Maritime 


Enterprise 


ma 


At the helm of the great transatlantic fleet 


of the American Merchant Marine —the 


= United States Lines and the American 
ii, Merchant Lines—eleven splendid ships— 


is a new command, that of a vast organized group of loyal, successful 





American citizens. Under its leadership you are now offered a complete 
North Atlantic service flying the American flag. A perfect passage for every 
purse. If you want swiftness enriched by luxury take the Leviathan, world’s 
largest liner. If you seek the sum total of fine accommodations, fine food, 
fine comfort at low rates choose one of these superb cabin liners . . 

George Washington, America, Republic, President Roosevelt and President 
Harding. Weekly sailings direct from New York to London, too, on the five 
popular ships of the American Merchant Lines. To Europe? ... Sail under 


the Srars and Stripes. 


Consult your local Steamship Agent or 


UNITED STATES 
LINES 


45 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 











When writing to Untrep States Lines please mention Nation’s Business 





Publishing Trends 


ae 
= O-« GUARD” book publishers 
deserve more attention than 
was accorded them in John 
Van Bibber’s July article, “The Battle 
of the Booksellers,” in the opinion of 
Edward L. Smith, of D. Appleton & 
Company, who writes: 

That there are new tendencies in book 
publishing at the present time is gen- 
erally recognized. The article in Na- 
TION’S BUSINESS for July entitled “The 
Battle of the Booksellers” emphasizes 
some of these changes but it seems to 
me does not touch upon certain basic 
problems. Your reporter speaks of the 
merchandising methods of a specific 
group of publishers and of the rise of 
the book clubs. He does not however 
give consideration to the general pub- 
lishing house with a large standing list 
of publications, or rather he relegates 
such to the ranks of “Old Guard.” 

As a matter of fact the problems of 
these latter houses are totally different 
from those of the “‘younger publishers” 
and of mail-order concerns such as the 
book clubs. They offer, however, just 
as interesting food for thought. 


How the two types differ 


ONE can lay one’s finger at once upon 
the primary difference between the two 
types. The older type of publisher puts 
on the market a rounded list of books 
which will supplement and fill out the 
titles already in his catalog. The books 
each season are on all kinds of sub- 
jects—fiction, biography, history, phi- 
losophy, poetry, science, books for young 
and old, books of every description. 
The ‘“‘younger publishers,” with inevi- 
tably narrower lines, concentrate on one 
or two titles a season. For the older 
houses the breadth of their lists sup- 
plements the occasions when individual 
titles are pushed into a rapid turnover 
and attain to top-notch positions among 
the best sellers. The humbler units with 
small initial sales, however, are the 
daily bread which nourishes these pub- 
lishing houses in season and out. . 

To many in the book-publishing bus!- 
ness the present tendency to concen- 
trate book sales upon a limited num- 
ber of titles seems unwise. By so doing 
no profitable list of publications can 
be built up which will give firm footing 
in the inevitable season when editorial 
choice may be at fault or best sellers 
not ready at hand. In addition there 
are the cultural and educational aspects 
of book publication which would be cur- 
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tailed by a reading diet of “six best 
gllers.” The great publishing house 
grmly based on a general all-round list 
finds contact with all the agencies for 
progress and education throughout the 
y. 

ise pullin of merchandising and 
advertising such a varied line of books 
are very different from those of the pub- 
jisher who has only a handful per season. 
Yet these same “Old Guard” publishers 
push the sales of certain titles on their 
lists to just as huge proportions, even 
yhile offering the business man a fare 
of business books, for example, or the 
doctor volumes for his office use. 


They hold their public 


MAKE a list of the writers whose sales 
asa matter of fact exceed those on the 
much-circused authors told of in the 
article by Mr. Van Bibber: Booth Tark- 
ington, Rafael Sabatini, Percival Chris- 
topher Wren, Edith Wharton, Zane 
Grey, Kathleen Norris, Joseph C. Lin- 
coln, Hugh Walpole, John Galsworthy, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Harold Bell 
Wright, Sinclair Lewis, Andre Maurois, 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick, Lytton Stra- 
chey, Louis Bromfield, Susan Efrtz, 
Anne Parrish, S. S. Van Dine—such 
a list could be continued on and on. 
These are all “Old Guard”’ authors and 
ones who retain their audiences year 
in and year out. What was the best- 
selling nonfiction book for 1928? Andre 
Maurois’ “Disraeli,” issued by a house 
over a hundred years old, which in the 
course of the same year published 148 
titles in its trade department alone, in 
addition to substantial numbers in its 
foreign language, music, medical and 
educational departments. 

While pushing their huge-selling titles, 
these general publishing houses cannot 
neglect the books with smaller initial 
markets, yet which are in the long run 
Just as important for their financial 
well-being. A combination of modern 
publicity methods with a dignity con- 
sonant with their product is discernible 
in the activities of these older houses. 

There is a change evident in the pro- 
motion and merchandising of books, 
Just as there is in any business which 
. at a stage of expansion. Both the 
younger publishers” and their elders 
are seizing the opportunity offered, even 
if their methods differ. If one dare ven- 
74 a prophecy, the “younger pub- 
a So clamorous before the world 
at = find their problems changing 
ri aking on a different complexion 

and if—they succeed in stabilizing 


their businesses with a foundation of 
steadily Selling titles, 
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“Don’t praise me! 


You have a Loutsville Drying Engineer to 
thank for that extra dividend”’ 


“T’m glad you appreciate your extra dividend, Jim, but I can’t take the 
credit for it. It belongs to a man who calls himself a Louisville Drying 
Engineer. ; 

“He dropped in to see me about two years ago and asked permission to 
study our drying methods with a view to reducing our costs. I turned 
him over to our plant superintendent, and two or three weeks later he 
showed up with a report which seemed to prove that he could cut our 
costs in half! 


“He claimed, for example, that he could eliminate all but one of the six 
men in our drying department, that he could cut our fuel expense at 
least 40%, and that he could save four-fifths of the floor space we 
were using. 


“Knowing nothing whatever about the man, I bluntly asked him if he 
could prove his ability to live up to his claims. He countered by telling 
me that his people were the oldest exclusive builders of rotary dryers 
in the country, that they had satisfied more than a thousand manufac- 
turers in fifty different industries, and that if desired they would guar- 
antee the results he promised. 

“Faced with evidence like that, we lost no time in replacing our obsolete 


equipment with Louisville Dryers. They 
paid for themselves in one year’s time, 





and that extra dividend you’re thanking 5 : \ 7 
me for is your share of our savings last ays 
anal to cut drying costs 
“You know, Jim, it might pay you to a ne re 
have a Louisville Drying Engineer in- Louisville Drying Engineers 
: em h to make a study of your drying 
vestigate your own drying methods. It problems. They will recommend 
won’t cost you anything to consult with ye Dryer ayo) will... 
* s49 aes : ‘ ut fuel expense from one- 
him, and it’s entirely possible that he can a ie ca eal ier aay 
accomplish similar results for you. jad 


Deliver dried material con- 


LOUISVILLE tinuously, thus permitting of 
unjnterrupted plant operation. 
DRYING 


HINERY 
COMPA: N » 4 Cut the number of attend- 
ed ants needed to one in most 
scene instances. yf 
Reduce the amount of floor 
Hull St. and Baxter Ave., Louisville, Ky. oases 





Export Offices, 15 Park Row, New York City 
Cable Address, Loudry, Louisville, Kentucky 


When writing to LoutsviLLe DRYING Macurnery Company Incorporatep please mention Nation’s Business 





















Private vs. 


Government 


Ownership 


By JULIUS H. BARNES 





| 
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Vice President, International Chamber of Commerce 


LBERTO PIRELLI, former 
president of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Com- 
merce, recently expressed 
his competent judgment in 

these words: “Turning now to the 
United States of America, I know no 
more extraordinary instance of practical 
energy. I know no more striking lesson 
of economic organization. To us Euro- 
peans the progress of the United States 
is astounding.” 

If America stands before the world as 
expressed by Mr. Pirelli, we have a re- 
sponsibility to appraise the motive forces 
of this astounding progress. 

America’s realism studies the eco- 
nomic indicators of national attainment 
as a measure of past progress and a 
chart of future courses. But also Amer- 
ica’s idealism interprets those economic 
factors into the human terms which give 
them life and vitality. 

The great totals of national 
wealth, the evidences of industry 
on gigantic scale, may fail to jus- 
tify themselves before the world 
unless they are clearly accom- 
panied by widespread individual 
possession and enlarged opportu- 
nity for health, security and en- 
joyment of all the people. 

America believes that the indi- 
cators of material progress inter- 
pret themselves strikingly into ad- 
vancing living standards. America 
believes that, because this is true, 
crystallized public opinion controls 
its political philosophy of govern- 
ment. 

America believes that the extra- 
ordinary instance of practical en- 
ergy to which Mr. Pirelli referred 
is based on an unusual stimulant 
to individual effort. 

How striking these economic in- 
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dictators are, is shown, we believe, in 
the following table: 


National Income of the United States 


SO Wisco tiaagexvaeee al $12,082,000,000 
equaling per capita, $192 

oes Sk a Bae 17,965,000,000 
equaling per capita, $236 

Me 6. ate 30,530,000,000 
equaling per capita, $332 

BO owiwt oh ieee ee 72,350,000,000 
equaling per capita, $680 

| ee ee eee ee 90,000,000,000 


equaling per capita, $750 


So also the widespread distribution of 
buying power in America is indicated 
by its 25 million automobiles and its 
19 million telephones. 

Last year, the electrical industry re- 
ported new connections for nine million 
American homes, making 19 million 
homes now connected with electric serv- 
ice. This has stimulated the production 





DECORATIONS BY ARTHUR RAY 





of electric irons, vacuum cleaners, sew- 
ing machines, washing machines, ranges, 
automatic heaters and electric refriger- 
ators. Household drudgery is receding. 

The convenience and the enjoyment 
of a people do not readily submit them- 
selves to economic tables, but security 
of health and living has clearly followed 
the general development of perfected 
refrigeration and household cleanliness. 

This contributed to the fall in the 
death rate of the United States from 17 
per 1,000, the average of 20 years ago, 
to 12 per 1,000, the average of recent 
years demonstrating that living stand- 
ards which equip the average home with 
the devices of modern industry make 
for a security of living which even holds 
death itself at bay. 

America believes that, in seeking the 
motive force which has aided this prog- 
ress, too much weight may be laid on its 
possession of natural resources. Its 
iron and steel industry depends on 
the great deposits of iron ore, but 
that ore, to reach the Pittsburgh 
furnaces, must travel 100 miles by 
rail, then 1,000 miles on the Great 
Lakes, then another 150 miles by 
rail to Pittsburgh, and then the 
products must be shipped 400 
miles by rail to the Atlantic sea- 
board for export. 

So also the cheapest copper laid 
down at the Atlantic seaboard is 
mined 2,500 miles away. 

A large part of America’s grain 
production moves jpto overseas 
markets after 1,000 to 1,500 miles 
of transportation. Much of Amer- 
ica’s oil moves 1,000 to 2,000 miles 
to market. Part of America’s tim- 
ber finds its home market after 
5;000 miles of rail-and-water trans- 
portation around the coast. 

It is evident that mere posses- 
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Ans THEN HE PUT IN TRANSFER CASES 


wnt costly hours of hunt- 
" ing and mauling your in- 
active records can consume. What 
costly storage space they can 
eat up! 
But now record annoyances are 
needless. For Remington Rand 
Business Service has worked out 


an answer to any record problem 
you might have. 


The new Remington Rand steel 
transfer case for inactive records 










This inexpensive case can save 10% 
t0 50% of your storage space. 


REMINGTON . KARDEX 
SAFE-CABINET . POWERS 


When writing to RemincTon Ranp Business Service please ment 


forms a compact storage unit—it 
saves 10% to 50% of your storage 
space — avoids the damage of dust 
and vermin—is strong enough to 
hold a ton —can be piled in stacks 
39 feet high without losing its 
ease of operation — fastens snugly 
on bottom, top and sides—and be- 
cause of huge, standardized pro- 
duction, costs surprisingly little. 


Let a Remington Rand specialist 
make a free analysis of your needs. 


Remington Rand Business Service 


Library 





Bureau 






















BAKER - VAWTER 
j KALAMAZOO - DALTON 


ion Nation's Business 


Without any obligation on your 
part, he will recommend in blue- 
print form a money-saving, space- 
saving, and time-saving layout for 
your records. In countless cases, 
Remington Rand men have saved 
the cost of new current filing cabi- 
nets, and have avoided the renting 
of additional floor space. 


Call the nearest Remington Rand 
Branch or send the coupon below 
to the main office at Buffalo, N. Y. 









REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Please send me complete informa- 

tion on your filing systems for 





CO Please send a representative. 





Name 





Firm 


Address 








Dept. N.B. 1029 






















OKLAHOMA ‘ 


+ 
Consistently a Q 
white spot! | 


Examine the maps of business conditions 
throughout the United States and you will find, 
month after month, a white area denoting “busi- 
ness—good” in and around Oklahoma. Not always has the 
entire state been included in the white spot, but rarely has 
there been a month in several years when some part of 
Oklahoma was not shown to be outstandingly prosperous. 


The reasons for this favorable condition are not far to seek. 
The answer lies in Oklahoma’s wealth and diversification of 
basic resources. Although the state was second in the nation 
in the value of its mineral products in 1928, it is a surprising 
fact that farm products brought even more income than did 
the minerals. Oklahoma stands ninth in crops, and is one of 
only six states producing more than a billion dollars of raw 
materials annually. 


First in natural gas. Fuel advantages, too, have played 


a big part—and are destined to take an even more important 
role—in the prosperous development of the state. Okla- 
homa stands first among the states in natural gas, producing 
one-fifth of the nation’s supply of this best of all industrial 
and domestic fuel. 


Manufacturers interested in investigating a 
state where market, raw material, fuel and labor conditions are 
altogether exceptional—a state that is prosperous at present 
and holds bright promise of even greater prosperity and prog- 
j Tess—are invited to communicate with our Industrial Depart- 
ment. No cost or obligation will be incurred, and all corres- 
pondence will be held strictly confidential . . . Write. 


OKLAHOMA 


NATURAL GAS ((¢284 CORPORATION 





Tulsa----Oklahoma City 


“Serving 56 Oklahoma Cities .... One of the World’s Largest Distributors of Natural Gas” 








to OKLAHOMA Natueat Gas Corporation please mention Nation's Business 
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sion of natural resources could not he 
the source of wealth and prosperity if 
unusual inventive and organization gen- 
ius, followed by limitless capital invest- 
ment, did not offset natural handicaps. 

It is manifest that America’s conver- 
sion of natural resources into the mani- 
fold forms of modern use and enjoyment 





rests primarily on the efficient service 
of three major servants of all industry- 


_ transportation, communication and 
| power service. 


Fields which offer contrasts 


IT happens that these are the fields 
in which there is the greatest contrast 
of conviction and practice between pub- 
lic and private ownership. Moreover, 
they are the services in which the ques- 
tion of the relation of Government must 
be immediately faced and decided. Each 
field inherently must possess monopoly 
rights and hold this monopoly by pub- 
lic authority. 

The problem in its practical form is 
how to facilitate the extension of these 
services to all industry, and to protect 
the public interest against their neces- 
sary monopolistic character. 

At the same time, if they are to march 
in step in extension and improvement 
with other industry, they must show 
the same willingness to adapt improve- 
ments. 

In transportation, America was for- 
tunate that its lines of privately owned 
railway were not deflected for military 
consideration, but were developed under 
sound business considerations. 

The extraordinary enterprise of rail- 
way management in cheapening trans- 
portation is shown by the following table: 


Average Average 
tractive Average train 

capacity capacity load in 

of loco- of freight tons of 

motives cars revenue 

Lbs. Tons Freight 
1905.... 23,666 30.8 322 
1910.... 27,282 35.9 380 
1920.... 36,365 42.4 639 
1928... 43,590 45.9 705 


This table indicates why, in spite ol 
greatly increased wages of railway em- 
ployes, and of increased cost of rail- 
road equipment and supplies, transpor- 





tation costs have lowered in terms o! 
| purchasing power, under private enter- 
| prise. 
| In the field of communication, Amer- 
| ica with two privately owned competing 
telegraph systems and one unified pri- 
| vately owned telephone system, has been 
| served by a high degree of business effi- 
| ciency. Any telephone in the United 
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Stal 


The engineer has long been busy speeding up 
production and cutting costs. Now he’s into 
distribution —the shipping room. Before his 
relentless footsteps the items that contribute 





to excessive shipping costs are 
fleeing for their lives. ... Recently, 
as atypical example, General Box 
Engineers were able to set up a 
saving of ten thousand dollars a 
year on one product alone for a 
prominent manufacturer of steel 
furniture. This saving was brought 
about chiefly by a reduction in 
packing time made possible by 
improved design. In addition to 
this $10,000.00 saving, the lighter 


weight of the new crate accounts 


GENERAL 


DEAR BY 


502 N. 


When writing to Genera Box CoMPANY please mention Nation's 
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OUR OFFER 


Consign your product, just 
as you pack it for your cus- 
tomers, to one of our labo- 
ratories (either 62 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago, or 151 Kent 
Ave., Brooklyn). Our engi- 
neers will study your present 
box or crate, redesign it to 
eliminate excess costs, 
ship your product back in 
ther 
and submit a report t that will 
either point the way to defi- 
nite savings or give you as- 
surance that no improve- 
ment can be made. Or, if 
you prefer, write for one of 
our engineers to study the 
problem in your own shipping 
room. The investigation is 
free, either way. 

















BOX 







for a substantial reduction in freight and ex- 
press charges. General Box Engineers have 
effected similar economies for thousands of 
manufacturers shipping a wide variety of prod- 


ucts.... The satisfaction of 
lowering your shipping cost, or 
knowing it is already at rock 
bottom, may be yours for the 
asking. Our investigation with 
your help is thorough, puts you to 
no inconvenience, and is free. 
. . . Take our offer literally. Use 
it as a help to put your shipping 
room on the most economical and 
efficient basis possible. Our well 
located factories insure the steady 
maintenance of such economies. 


COMPANY 


ee capsntieatit ania 
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Gsoods arrive 


Safely 


when wrapped in 


GATOR-HIDE 


Gator-Hide is sure protection against 
weather, or a rough-and-tumble journey 
home. It means satisfaction to the cus- 
tomer, and good-will to the merchant. 



















OODS wrapped in 
Gator-Hide reach 
home in perfect condition 
—unharmed by wear and 
tear, moisture, or careless 
handling . . . Because of 
its firm-fibred strength 
and dependability under 
all delivery conditions, 
Gator-Hide is being selec- 
ted as standard wrapping 
by an ever-increasing 
number of merchants. 
Let us send you samples, 
and the name of our near- 
est distributor. Write 
today. 


GATOR-HIDE KRAFT 


Another Certified Product of 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
(Southern Division) 


MAIN SALES OFFICE: 100 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


MILLS: 


Camden Mill 
Camden, Arkansas 


Mobile Mill, Mobile, Alabama 


Bastrop Mill 
Bastrop, Louisiana 


Louisiana Mill 
Bastrop, Louisiana 








writing to INTERNATIONAL Paper Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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States can be immediately connected 
with any other telephone. 

In New York City, the Bell Tele. 
phone research laboratory employs 
4,000 persons, 2,200 of them trained 
scientists. Here was developed the equip- 
ment which first transmitted the human 
voice across the Atlantic and here also 
the first practical television was brought 
into being. It was here that scientists 
developed the high-speed submarine 
cable. 

It was here the multipie telephone 
cable has been perfected to carry more 
than 1,800 pairs of electric wires, where 
formerly there were 50. It is impossible 
to imagine that public operation would 
recognize the value of large expenditures 
for the research that has justified itself 
under this private enterprise. In fact, 
it is difficult to find any outstanding 
contribution to the telephone art made 
by any of the government telephone 
administrations. 

In the field of light and power service 
there is the same record of efficiency in 
development and administration. A vast 
interconnecting network of electric pow- 
er has resulted in distributing peak loads 
so economically that rates are now lower 
than the pre-war basis. 

Municipal electric plants, largely es- 
tablished in communities under 2,500 
people, where private capital found diffi- 
culty in justifying its entry on a profit 
expectation, show a distinct recession 
and an absorption into the network of 
interchangeable private utilities. The 
peak of municipal ownership of electric 
plants was reached in 1923, with 3,066. 
In 1927 there were only 2,320. 


Where private enterprise leads 


GOVERNMENTS may imitate the 
practices of private enterprise and occa- 
sionally register some advance but I sub- 
mit that in these great fields of trans- 
portation, communication and electric 
utilities the significant accomplishments — 
are in overwhelming measure the result 
of private enterprise. Looking to the 
future, where lie great realms of scien- 
tific discovery which we as yet have 
barely penetrated, it behooves us to 
preserve this divine spirit of individual 
initiative. 

These three monopolistic public serv- 
ices are regulated by public bodies pro- 
tecting the public interest through con- 
tinuous and flexible control of charges 
and practices, always subject to appeal 
through the courts. But these regulatory 
policies within recent years have been 
farvisioned and intelligent. 

Regulation has come to mean cooper- 
ation and stimulation. Public servants 
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Metal will not burn— 


But plants will! 


This is the Age of Metal...of Cop- 
per—Brass— Steel. Thousands of 
plants are humming with work, 
turning out the products of metal 
—from watches to giant locomo- 
lives. A ceaseless stream of pro- 
duction that spells livelihood and 
savings and luxury to the millions 
of people working with metal. 
Metal will not burn. But plants 
will! So, 5217 metal working 
plants guard against Fire’s inva- 


sion by some type of American- 
LaFrance and Foamite equipment. 

American-LaFrance and Foam- 
ite Protection is a complete engi- 
neering service that assures Cor- 
rect Protection against fire. It 
includes three principles: A com- 
plete study of your plant and its 
fire risks by fire protection engi- 
neers. Installation of proper and 
adequate safeguards. And, if de- 


sired, inspection and maintenance 


AMERICAN-[A FRANCE «0 FOAMITE PROTECTION 


A Complete Engineering Service 


For Extinguishing Fires 


When writing to AmpricaN-La FRANCE AND Foamite Corp. please mention 


service by our engineers...A series 
of booklets describing this all- 
embracing service, and telling how 
it applies to your type of business, 
will be sent free. Send the coupon. 
American-LaFrance and Foamite 
Corporation, Engineers and Man- 
_ ufacturers, Dept, D-58, 
! Elmira, N. Y. 






| Corp., Dept. D-58, Elmira, N. Y. | 


i. (J Please send your booklets on | 
i Correct Protection Against Fire. | 
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If you handle material of any 
nature, the chances are that 
one of the more than 5000 
standard types and sizes of 
Shepard Electric Hoists will 
enable you to increase your 
profits. Many interesting in- 
stallations are described in 
this new book. They will 
picture for you possibilities 
within your own plant. 

Just ask for a copy of the “Shepard 

Book of Illustrated Economies” 


SHEPARD NILES 
CRANE & HOIST CORPORATION 
354 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N. Y. 
Works: Montour Falls, N.Y., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARN how industry is 
lowering handling costs— 
how back-breaking jobs are 
made easy—how production 
capacity is increased — how 
maintenance of uniform pro- 
duction flowis provided forby 
planned overhead handling 
with Shepard Electric Hoists. 


Striking 
Economies 
effected by overhead handling 
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Shepard Niles 
Builds Traveling 
Cranes from 1 
ton to 450 tons— 


Transfer Cranes 
—I-Beam Cranes 
—Gantry Cranes 
—Wall Cranes— 
Jib Cranes — 
Bracket Cranes 
—Cage Operated 
Hoists—Floor 
OperatedHoists 
—Cupola Char- 
gers — Shepard 
Track&Switches 
— Winches. 


® 


FPART 


CRANE € HOIST DIVISION 


o SHeparp Nites Crane & Horst Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
P 








entrusted with regulation have shown 
in the main, farseeing statesmanship, 

The policy of regulation will, of course 
develop defects at times but it is de. 
veloping a relation of Government and 
industry based on common interest and 
mutual confidence. In that spirit, it can 
be made helpful and stimulating with 
no loss of sturdy protection of the public 
interest. 


A higher business morality 


HIGHER standards of ethics and prac- 
tice have also developed among the 
leaders of regulated as well as private 
industry. There is a greater frankness 
toward the public, and greater confi- 
dence in public opinion intelligently in- 
formed. Trade associations and volun- 
tary business organizations hold up their 
members to high ideals, provide con- 
tact for generous exchanges of knowl- 
edge and have been potent forces in 
establishing cooperative contact with 
Government. 

But there is another phase to which 
any discussion of public versus private 
ownership must give serious thought. 

It is clear that modern industry, 
served by successive invention of ma- 


| chines and the constant expansion of 
power to drive them, has entered a new 


era. Vast sums are invested, then 
scrapped, then reinvested in equipment 
which reflects in lowered costs. 

In America today the unemployment 
problem, where it exists at all, is largely 
in the unskilled class. There is constant 
pressure for intelligence and training 
that can operate power-driven machines. 
Both by the economic law of competi- 
tion and by reason of an enlightened 
attitude among employers there is a 
steady rise in the average wage scale. 

The leadership of organized labor in 
America early recognized the futility of 
opposing labor-saving machines, and of 
rules of restricted output. It took, in- 
stead, the advance ground of demand- 
ing higher wage scales in recognition of 
the increased production of each worker. 
This attitude has been justified by the 
rising average welfare of labor. 

Moreover, labor leaders recognized 
that government industries were inher- 
ently less enterprising, less resourceful 
in adapting the means of higher pro- 
duction, and therefore less likely to 
make higher wages possible. 

Organized labor has therefore op- 
posed government ownership of indus- 
tries and condemned state control 0! 
labor and industry, under any guise. 

Many attempts have been made to 
commit organized labor to approval ol 


| government operation. The most sis 
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nificant official answer to these. efforts 
was the utterance of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor, in 1923: 
rhe largest freedom of action, the freest 
. for individual initiative and genius in 
justry, cannot be had under the shadow 
‘ constant incompetent political interfer- 
ence, meddlesomeness and restriction. 
Today, both employers and employes 
show a growing appreciation of a cer- 
tain fundamental philosophy of indus- 
try which runs something like this: 


Large scale output can be marketed only 
on widespread buying power. 

Widespread buying power rests on con- 
tinuous employment and adequate wage 
scales and earnings. 

High wages and reasonable leisure must 
be maintained by high individual produc- 
tion per worker. 

High production per worker is obtained 
only through machine and power equipment 
for the worker. 


All industry must be willing to ven- 
ture capital in amounts never necessary 
before this machine and power era. Cap- 
ital is properly timid, unless assured a 
fair field. Capital is directed in the last 
analysis by the individual. 


Would place curb on capital 


The individual can be made timid by 
the fear that government entry into 
any line of industry would extend to 
other industries as well. Inevitably the 
possibility of extension of government 
footing once attained in industry, would 
tend to halt capital from venturing into 
old and new industries. 

We have in the United States today 
a President who probably typifies the 
new America as no other single figure. 
His public utterances express the new 
political and social concepts that are 
crystallizing in American public opinion. 
On this phase of the inevitable lowering 
of directing ability in government oper- 
ation, he said last fall: 


The hard practical fact is that business 
leadership must come through the sheer rise 
in ability and character. That rise can only 
take place in the free atmosphere of compe- 
tition. Competition is closed by bureau- 
cracy. Political agencies are feeble channels 
through which to select able leaders to con- 
duct commercial business. 


This utterance expresses clearly the 
philosophy of today in America. 
| We of America believe that in Amer- 
CaS progress no single motive force 
equals the guarantee of equal opportu- 
nity that rests in a political philosophy 
that Government is an arbiter, an um- 
pire of fair play in industry, and not a 
player in the game. 
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This is a 








Drawn from the 1929 
educational poster of 
the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 


areless N ation 


In the regular course of our business, 
we frequently see losses which need 
never have occurred. For that reason 
we feel that we must constantly urge 
all means of preventing fires. 

Our efforts toward fire prevention 
are not from selfish motives, but be- 
cause we see such education as a 
broad service to society. On your part 
it is a duty to protect your own prop- 
erty and that located near you. 

True, it is our function to absorb 
the shock of financial loss. But many, 
many things once burned are lost for- 


ever; thiags which insur- 
ance cannot replace, such 
as new and exclusive 
processes, secret for- 
mulas, private patent pa- 
pers—rare books and 
paintings, priceless heir- 
looms. Then, too, pay- 
ment of money can never 
compensate in full fot 
the loss of energy, time 
and thought. 

Fire Prevention Week 
is a serious endeavor to 
urge all people to think 









You can obtain 
Agricultural Policies 


for all coverages such as: 


Fire - Parcel Post 
Automobile - Marine 
Use and Occupancy 
Rent and Leasehold 
Windstorm - Floaters 

Sprinkler Leakage 

egistered Mail 
Transit - Earthquake 

Tourists’ Baggage 
Explosion and Riot 

Aircraft Damage 





hard about this important subject; to 
study the questions of fire hazards both 
in business properties and at home — 
both in your own properties and your 
neighbors’. 

Please accept it as such! 

And please bear this in mind; that 
insurance rates are based upon num- 
ber and amount of losses. Thus it 
naturally follows that marked national 
success in preventing fires is the forerun- 
ner of reduced rates for fire insurance. 

If you have not recently gone over 
your property with the view to ascer- 


taining whether there are 
any new corners, prod- 
ucts or processes to be 
protected, we suggest 
you call in the Agricul- 
tural agent in your com- 
munity who is alert to 
recognize even the slight- 
est fire hazard. Or, if 
you prefer, we will 
gladly send a_ special 
representative for free 
consultation as to the 
best modern means of 
fire prevention. 





Immrance Company. 


of WatertowunT. Be 


: s , , 
When writing to AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE COMPANY please mention Nation's Business 
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MERCHANDISE 
MART 


rapidly nears completion. It is the world’s largest build- 
ing—but that is secondary. It will be great in proportions 
merely because America’s vast army of hance magne: dis- 


tributors and importers of general mérchandise requires its 
° e ! . 
ace. They are leasing sales 


4,000,000 square feet of floor P = are ae 
<etplaces—joining hands as 


space in the Colossus of Mar 
neighbors in their respective industries—to promote the New 


Economy. This means simplified buying for the merchant. 
It means more frequent and less costly trips to market with 
resultant additional sales for those who occupy sales and 
display space here at the commercial crossroads of the 
nation. Industries will be housed on single floors. 
Ready for occupancy early in 1930. Desirable spaces 
are still available and include flexible storage facil- 
ities. Request literature and floor plans with- 
out delay. Address 215 West Wacker Drive, 


CHICAGO 


£ 


i> 
pin 
ute 


ease lation’ } 
mention Nation’s Business 








to 

create 
paying 
AIRPORTS 


i ERE tase 








: ars of American cities, 
spurred by the enthusiasm of forward 
thinking men, are at this moment 
preparing airport projects. 

These airport plans will be carried to 
a successful conclusion only where 
each step is undertaken with the firm 
knowledge of professional experience. 


It is the function of the American 
Airports Corporation to serve such 
communities. 


Our staff of financial advisors, real- 
tors, engineers, architects and aviation 
executives is at your service in every 
airport problem, ready to act either 
directly or in a consulting capacity. 


Our airport functions include:— 


FINANCING 
ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION 
OPERATION 


AMERICAN AIRPORTS 
CORPORATION 


927 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Write for Descriptive Circular B-2 


When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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The Map of the Nation’s Business 


(Continued from page 37) 
when figures for the full year are avail- 
able. 

The textile and other light industries 
appeared to ke stepping up operations 
as the country entered the fall season, 
but it must be said that in nearly every 
line, activities in August, as in other 
summer months, were much ahead of a 
year ago. 

The silk mills ran at a high pace, de- 
liveries of raw silk for August being 
17.4 per cent above a year ago and the 
largest for any month in the history of 
the industry. Raw-silk imports showed 
a gain of 4.1 per cent over last August 
and set a new high record. For the eight 
months ended with August gains of 9.5 
per cent and 8.9 per cent were shown, 
respectively, in silk imports and mill 
takings. 

Cotton-mill operations were curtailed 
somewhat during August and this was 
reflected in firmer prices for certain con- 
structions. Trade in cotton goods was 
brisker after Labor Day holiday and the 
mills were said to be generally active. 

Woolens and worsteds have sold fairly 
well throughout the year with perhaps 
more emphasis on the latter textile, and 
woolen-mill operations and consump- 
tion of raw wool have run consistently 
above the levels of recent years. 

Consumption of raw wool for the first 
seven months of the year showed an 
increase of 12.2 per cent over the like 
period of 1928 but despite this increase, 
prices have not shown much improve- 
ment, owing to the heavy United States 
clip and large supplies elsewhere. 


Shoe leathers in demand 


SHOE production in July showed a gain 
of 6.4 per cent over the like month a 
year ago, while, for the seven months 
ended with July, there was an increase 
of three per cent. With this activity in 
the manufacturing plants, sole leather 
and some types of upper leathers were 
in good demand with prices firm and 
trading active. 

Radio manufacturers had a fairly 
good summer, with much less a decline 
in new business than is generally ex- 
pected. They began to speed plant oper- 
ations in early September in prepara- 
tion for winter and holiday trade. Some 
furniture manufacturers booked good 
orders for radio cabinets and these com- 
bined with a slight improvement in the 
furniture trade at wholesale and retail, 
induced more optimism in the industry. 


Hardwood lumber has consequently 
been bought somewhat more freely, al- 
though orders for soft woods have run 
below production. This, of course, is a 
reflection of the comparative sluggish- 
ness of the building industry. 


Building operations decline 


BUILDING permit values in August 
showed a decline of 23.4 per cent from 
the same month a year ago, with New 
York displaying a drop of 45 per cent, 
while the cities outside New York fell 
off 18.6 per cent. For the eight months 
ended with August there was a decreace 
of 5.7 per cent from the corresponding 
period of last year. Brick production 
and consumption reflected the decline. 

As to the heavy industries, new records 
of production for August and the eight 
months ended with August were estab- 
lished in many lines. There was, how- 
ever, some reduction in activity in early 
September, partly reflecting the season- 
al decline in sales of automobiles, and 
partly the need for making repairs to 
steel and other plants. 

August pig-iron production increased 
22.6 per cent over the like month of last 
year, while for the eight months ended 
with August there was a gain of 18 per 
cent, new records being established for 
both periods. Steel-ingot production 
showed a gain of 17.8 per cent over 
August a year ago and the eight months’ 
period showed an increase of 18.1 per 
cent. 

Pig-iron consumption has been heavy 
through the year and prices have held 
generally firm except in the South 
where producers reduced their quota- 
tions sharply in August. However, the 
alacrity with which consumers of pig 
iron responded to the cut in southern 
prices soon induced more firmness. 

August and early September brought 
some decline in orders for railroad roll- 
ing stock and agricultural implements, 
after unusual activity in the earlier 
months of the year. On the other hand, 
fall buying of rails opened well, struc- 
tural steel was ordered actively and 
machine tool sales gained. In the non- 
ferrous metals field, the leading feature 
was a sharp increase in sales of copper 
with a consequent firmness in prices. 

Automobile production for August 
gained five per cent over a year ago 
and in the eight months ended with 
August there was an increase of 37 per 
cent, the outputs setting new records 
for those periods. It seems certain that 
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Here are a few of the many dairy 


companies that operate with 
International Trucks: 


Armour Creameries 

Blue Valley Creamery Company 

Bowman Dairy Company 

City Milk Company 

Cloverleaf Creamery Company 

Dairyman’s Co-operative 
Creamery Company ° 

Dolbey Ice Cream Company 

Eastern Dairies, Inc. 

Glen Iris Dairy 

IndianaCondensed Milk Company 

Kelley Ice Cream Company 

Kraft Cheese Distributors 

Meyer Dairy Company 

Mutual Creamery Company 

Pickerington Creamery Company 

P. E. Sharpless Company 

Sherman White and Company 

Springfield Dairy Company 

Tri-State Ice Cream Company 

Turner Centre System 

United Dairy System 

Waukesha Milk Company 

Wisconsin Creameries 

York Sanitary Milk Company 


When writing to INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER ComPAny please 


INTERNATION 


What the Blue Valley Creamery 
Company has proved in its business 
applies equally to your business 
whether you use trucks for heavy 
hauling or for delivering dainty 
delicacies. 

Back in 1921, Blue Valley put its 
first International Truck on the 
job, delivering its widely known 
Blue Valley Butter. Recently, in St. 
Joseph, Mo., it was finally replaced. 
And because it had served so faith- 
fully and economically for 8 long 
years, it was replaced by another 
International. 

In all, there are 162 testimonials 
to International satisfaction in the 
fleet of the Blue Valley Creamery 





Blue Valley’s 162 Trucks Prove It 


Company that operates out of 23 
branches scattered over 14 states. 

When any company has need for 
that many trucks in its business, 
those trucks have an important 
bearing on its profits. And the fact 
that so many large institutions in 
every line of business use large 
fleets of Internationals is excellent 
evidence that these trucks would 
be good for your business. 

There is a type of International 
for every possible need from heavy 
hauling to fast light delivery. We 
invite you to try one on your job 
—to give it any reasonable test. 
There is an International Branch or 
Dealer near you and at your service. 


The International line includes the Special Delivery for loads up to %-ton; the 1-ton Six Speed Special; 
4 and 6-cylinder Speed Trucks of 14,1% and 2-ton sizes; Heavy Duty Trucks ranging from 24-ton 


to 5-ton sizes; Motor Coaches, and McCormick - Deering Industria 
d States and Canada and dealers everywhere. 


172 Company-owned Branches in the Unite 


1 Tractors. Sold and Serviced by 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE.  Gxcorporatep) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


mention Nation’s Business 
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Corkboard 





Wher 





KANSAS CITY 
SKYSCRAPER 
SETS A 
DEAD LINE 
OF CORK 


Roof insulation keeps 
Summer Heat Out... 
.Winter Warmth In 


T’S a modern skyscraper . . . modern 
from basement to roof.”” Thus do na- 
tive sons proudly describe the South- 
western Bell Telephone Building, today an 
outstanding feature of Kansas City’s 
skyline. 

Yes, modern from basement to roof. 
For example, the roof. Hoit, Price & 
Barnes, architects, will tell you the build- 
ing is safeguarded by the most up-to-date 
insulation—an adequate thickness of 
Armstrong’s Corkboard on the roof. 

What does this mean for the South- 
western Bell Telephone Building? A cork 
heat, 
keeping in winter’s furnace warmth—mak- 
ing the top-floor rooms comfortable the 
year around and saving the insulation cost 


deadline—keeping out summer’s 


in fuel economy. 


Perhaps you'd like the facts and figures 
about this modern roof insulation, the in- 
sulation that is really adequate. Then 
write for the illustrated, 32-page book, 
“The Insulation of Roofs with Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard.” Or we'll gladly give 
you personal service, without obligation 
on your part. Armstrong Cork & Insula- 
tion Company, 903 Concord Street, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; McGill Building, Montreal; 
11 Brant Street, Toronto. 


Armstron gs 


Insulation 


For the Roofs of All Buildings 


writing to Armstronc Cork & InsuLation Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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the year’s production will far exceed 
that of any other year on record. Sales, 
however, of new cars showed some re- 
cession as the summer waned, this being 
described as largely seasonal, and the 
used car problem continued a source of 
much complaint. 


Tire production curtailed 


THE DROP in car sales was echoed by 


a reduction in tire sales, and tire manu- 
facturers, with heavy inventories, cut 
mill operations. Sales of automobile ac- 
cessories held up better than did the 
movement of finished cars and tires. 

Some estimates of leading crops as 
of early September, may be of interest. 
The yield of cotton was estimated as 
14,825,000 bales, a decrease of 4.6 per 
cent from the 15,543,000 bales indi- 
cated in August and but little larger 
than the 1928 crop of 14,478,000 bales. 
The yield per acre of lint cotton was 
set at 152.2 pounds, compared with 
152.9 pounds last year. 

The winter-wheat crop was put at 568 
million bushels and the spring-wheat 
yield at 217 million bushels, declines of 
1.7 per cent and 33 per cent, respec- 
tively, from last year. The total wheat 
crop was thus indicated as 785 million 
bushels as against 902 million bushels 
in 1928, a reduction of 12.9 per cent. 
The decline in all wheat of 117 million 
bushels, with a drop of about 272 mil- 
lion bushels in the indicated Canadian 
crop, accounted for the strength of 
wheat futures, despite the much larger 
carryover this year. Some farmers in 
the Northwest were said to be holding 
their wheat for still higher prices. 

The corn crop was estimated in early 
September at 2,456 million bushels, a 
decrease of 13.3 per cent from a year 
ago and apparently the smallest yield 
since 1924. A yield of 1,205 million 
bushels of oats was indicated, a decline 
of 16.7 per cent from 1928. 

In August, which, it may be men- 
tioned, had the same number of business 
days as a year ago and was, therefore, 
strictly comparable with that month, 
the mail-order houses displayed an in- 
crease of 30.6 per cent in sales, while 
the chain stores showed a gain of 33.4 
per cent over August a year ago. 

Sales of the two groups of retail estab- 
lishments combined registered an in- 
crease of 32.5 per cent. For the eight 
months ending with August, mail-order 
sales rose 30.4 per cent, chain-store sales 
gained 27.5 per cent and the two com- 
bined showed an increase of 28.4 per 
cent. Department-store sales, as usual, 
tended to lag somewhat behind the other 
two branches of distribution. 
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A check with a 
thousand barriers 


Every Todd Greenbac Check car- 
ries hidden beneath its handsome, 
intricately patterned surface more 
than a thousand defenses against 
thecrook. Immediately, at the touch 
of acid or ink eradicator many im- 
pressions of the word “Void” leap 
out, cancel the check and frustrate 
the forger. What a remarkable pro- 
tection for your funds! A check 
that cancels itself as soon as danger 
threatens! Todd Greenbac Check it 
is—the only check with this marvel- 
ous defense against alteration. 

Todd Greenbae Checks with their 
patented self-canceling feature pre- 
vent change of payee’s name, date 
and number, and the possibility of 
counterfeiting, 

. The manner of their manufacture 
is carefully guarded. By a secret 
process, interlocking patterns of 
several colors are used to form a 
beautifully finished surface in which 
4re concealed the thousand and 





against alteration 


more imprints of “Void.” Every 
sheet of Greenbac paper is regis- 
tered and every step in the making 
of these checks is guarded. They are 
never sold in blank sheets but are 
lithographed and printed only to 
individual order—and they are de- 
livered under seal to the customer. 

Todd Greenbac Checks are made 
of the highest quality paper and 
have the individuality of a personal 
bank note. Yet the price of these 
attractive, safe checks is moderate. 
Let a Todd representative in your 
city demonstrate the Greenbac. Or 
return the coupon for complete in- 
formation. The Todd Company, 


OF CHECK PROTECTION 


When writing Tue Topp Company please m 






Protectograph Division. (Est. 
1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole mak- 
ers of the Protectograph, the new 
Super-Safety Checks and Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 


Because Todd users qualify as preferred 
risks they enjoy discounts of from 25 to 60% 
of standard premiums for forgery insurance. 





THE TODD COMPANY 10-29 

Protectograph Division 

1130 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me further information 

about Todd Greenbac Checks. 





Name 


Address 














Business 
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E IS the first 
American— 
he is a man 
with a twen- 
ty-billion- 

dollar brain. 

He has lived many 
lives, and thanks chiefly 
to him we crowd into a 
single span the experi- 
ences and activity of 
two or three such lives 
as our grandfathers 
lived. In work-hours 
alone he has outlived 
three men, and as for 
the intensity of his liv- 
ing—one can only guess. 

One can only guess 
also at the economic 
and sociological effects 
of his life. They are be- 
yond computation. He 
is the bedrock of his 
times! So many of his works are the 
fiber of our lives! 

To Thomas A. Edison several months 
ago came a very old friend. He wished 
_ Edison’s help on a story of the inven- 
tor’s life, and there was an incidental 
$25,000 interest in it. The Sage tilted 
his face toward the ceiling of the famous 
galleried library at his laboratory and 
laughed. Did his visitor not know that 
his biography had been written? 

Yes, the “Life” was written, by asso- 
ciates, when he was 63. An appropriate 
time, for most men; but too early, in 
the case of an Edison. He has lived 
another normal span, at least, since 
then—all of which is compressed into 
three new chapters in “Edison, His Life 
and Inventions,” which is Harper and 
Brothers’ offering by way of celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the incan- 
descent lamp. 

Two yearsof work William H. Meadow- 
croft put into the collection of the data 
which went into the 1910 edition of the 
“Dyer and Martin” biography. Meadow- 
croft, who for more than 40 years has 
been Mr. Edison’s assistant, adds three 
chapters, revises a fourth and now ap- 
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Edison Observes an Anniversary 


By EARL REEVES 





FROM “EDISON, HIS 


Edison as he appeared after five days and nights of con- 
tinuous work in perfecting his phonograph (June 16, 1888) 


pears as a “‘collaborator.”” The work is 
monumental. But one may be forgiven 
a wish that a certain war-time anecdote 
might be inserted. 

Secretary Josephus Daniels sought 
the aid of the “Electrical Wizard’”’ in 
fighting the submarine. Typically, Edi- 
son asked for all the data. He studied it. 
All awaited a momentous invention. 

He had a recommendation to make. 
There was excitement. 

“The records show that an overwhelm- 
ing percentage of the losses are in such 
and such a triangle, between certain 
hours,” Edison said. “‘See that no ships 
pass through that area during those 
hours.” 


Inventions by hard work 


SOME keyed-up imaginations descend- 
ed with a thud. This was not wizardry! 
No, but how typical it was. I seem to 
recall that he has said that one inven- 
tion came to him via the thin blue 
ether—conjured into the here by some 
magic or other—but that the rest were 
built on a perfectly huge collection of 
facts, to which common sense and much 


’ 
LIFE AND INVENTIONS, ; 


hard work were added. 

As the silence deep- 
ened friends at one time 
prevailed upon Edison 
to consent to an oper- 
ation which specialists 
were certain would re- 
store his hearing. But 
on the morning of the 
appointed day Edison 
was deep in a new and 
enthralling problem; 
and moreover, he had 
decided that he might 
be neither so happy nor 
so efficient if the pro- 
tective silence were 
broken. 

Every few years this 
man who “never went 
toschool’’—he attended 
grade school but a few 
months, and stood at 
the bottom of his class 
—has plunged into some entirely new 
problem. Each plunge involves for him 
the reading of everything available on 
the subject—a new “university course,” 
from cellar to attic. 

“For 60 years I’ve been working in 
mechanics, electricity and physics,” he 
said a while ago. “I’d welcome a change.” 

And being past 80, with zest un- 
dimmed, he set out on another incred- 
ibly laborious task, the discovery, de- 
velopment, growth and processing of a 
rubber plant which can be reaped as an 
annual crop—to insure that our motor- 
ization will continue in the emergency 
of war-time. 

Among Edison’s “brain children,” 
now grown big in the realm of estab- 
lished industries, Meadowcroft lists the 
following: 

Central station lighting and power, 
isolated power and lighting, incandescent 
lamps, dynamos and motors, electric 
fixtures, electric railways, telephone sys- 
tems, telegraph systems, motion-picture 
theatres, motion-picture production, 
telephone and telegraph apparatus, radio 
broadcasting, radio manufacturing. 

Each owes its existence to Edison ex- 
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|B ee in the ports of Ceylon, where 
millions of pounds of tea come out to 
the world ... over in Managua where 
huge bales of coffee go plopping down into 
the steamer holds...in the Malays where 
the greatest tin smelting works in the world 
are located... at Sydney where wool and 
frozen meats fill the vessels ...in Karachi, 
the gateway to one of the vastest of grana- 
ries... in Hong Kong and Bombay, in 
Auckland and San Salvador, in the heat 
of the African Gold Coast and the cold 
of northern Sweden... 


. +. ride into almost any port in the world 
and you will find the diverse races of man- 
kind just as concerned about the expense 
and annoyance of building corrosion as you 
are here in America. 





And you will find, in these ports on all 
the Seven Seas, a product from America 
which has marked one of the most im- 
portant advances in the battle against cor- 
rosion. That is the Robertson process of 
protecting metal. You will find Robertson 


Protected Metal (RPM) being erected by tur- 
baned coolies, and half-naked workmen. You 
will find its qualities recognized and its benefits 
eagerly seized by Orientals who still build their 
scaffolds of bamboo and thongs. 


aa @ 


The principle of preventing corrosion in metal 
roofing and siding materials by covering them 


permanently with external coatings was 
developed in this country, but it has pene- 
trated to some of the remotest corners of 
the earth. Robertson Protected Metal is 
fighting corrosion under almost every 
conceivable condition . .. where salt 
water and sea air eat away other build- 
ing materials; where fumes and acids fill 
the air; where smoke and moisture do 
their damage. 


Are you, here at home, reaping the benefits 
of the corrosion-freedom which RPM has 
made possible? Do the roofs and walls of 
your buildings corrode? Do they require 
painting to keep them in service? RPM 
can put an end to that. Let us send you 
information about the use of RPM on 
your industrial buildings. No obligation; 
just write to us. 


H.H. ROBERTSON CO., PITTSBURGH 


SCO) 3} 4 RTO) 


When writing to H. H. Rosertson Co. 


please mention Nation’s Business 
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er centuries communication traveled ata snail’s pace. 


















Then came Science and a new, fast moving age. 

Mail, once carried “‘swiftly’’ by the Pony Express — soon 
reached for greater speeds—answering the ever increasing 
need of business for more rapid communication. Faster trains, 
motor trucks, pneumatic chutes, high-speed machinery and 
finally the Air Mail—all seemed to save the last minute. 
The Government could do no more. 

But Science again speaks—Hours can be saved on business 
mail. A new Government approved method— Metered Mail— 
eliminates cumbersome stamps and three time-consuming 
operations in the Post Office. 

Already Metered Mail is speeding the business of America’s 
largest concerns. It is available and practical for any respon- 
sible business regardless of the size or variety of its mail, 
and its use is increasing by leaps and bounds. 


The postage stamp is going out of business. 


MAIL 


the modell that eels stamps obsolete 


THE POSTAGE METER COMPANY — Sole Distributors of PITNEY-BOWES MAILING EQUIPMENT 
Main Office: $33 PACIFIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN. — Offices in 21 cities @ 3008 


That is Progress! 








When writing to Tue Postace Meter Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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s, though obviously many men 


periment 
d to create the industries as 


cooperate 


wholes. i 
A statistical total shows that “some 


of the industries in the United States 
directly founded upon or affected by 
aventions of Thomas A. Edison” add 
up as follows: 


Investment .....- $21,585,000,000 
Gross Revenue 6,311,500,000 
Employes.....--+-- 1,388,000 
Pay Roll .....--++- 2,057,000,000 


There is a summary over which many 
arguments might be waged, the nub 
being “Who creates wealth?” 

The chapter on the value of Edison’s 
inventions closes with the Sage leaning 
pack in his chair, after an exchange of 
reminiscences, and with a smile saying: 

“Say, [have been mixed up in a whole 
lot of things, haven’t I?” 

Here also we find those reminiscences 
which are in effect an account of the 
birth of the electrical industry by the 
founder of that industry. I have com- 
piled from various pages Edisonian 
recollections appropriate to the anni- 
versary now being celebrated. 

On October 21, 1879, after experi- 
ments costing $40,000, Edison and his 
assistants produced an incandescent 
lamp which burned for 40 hours. 

“None of us could go to bed,” Edison 
has said. “‘We just sat and watched it 
with growing elation.” 

Again: 

“In the early days of the manufac- 
ture of electric lamps they were costing 
about $1.25 each, so I said to the com- 
pany: 

“Tf you will give me a contract dur- 
ing the life of the patents, I will make 
and deliver the lamps for 40 cents.’ 


Lamps cheaper and cheaper 


“THE company jumped at the chance 
anda contract was drawn up. We moved 
the lamp works to Harrison, N. J. The 
first year the lamps cost us about $1.10 
each, We sold them for 40 cents; but 
there were only about 20 or 30 thousand 
of them. The next year they cost us 
about 70 cents, and we sold them for 
40, and we lost a lot more money the 
second year than we had the first. 

_ “The third year I succeeded in chang- 
ing processes until they cost somewhere 
around 50 cents, and lost still more 
money. The fourth year I got it down 
‘o 37 cents and made up all my pre- 
vious losses, 

“I finally got the cost down to 22 
cents and sold them at 40 and they were 
made by the million; whereupon Wall 
street people thought it was a very 
lucrative business, so they concluded 


they would like to have it, and bought 
us out. 

“When we formed the works at Har- 
rison we had divided the interests into 
100 shares at $100 par. Finally we got 
around to the point where the board 
declared a dividend every Saturday 
night. The works sold for $1,085,000.” 

In regard to the problem of selling 
individual power plants: 


Overcoming fear resistance 


“ONE day W. H. Vanderbilt came 
in (to the office at 65 Fifth Avenue), saw 
the light, and decided that he would 
have his new house lighted with it. 

“After we had got the boilers and 
wires all done, and the lights in position, 
and thought we would have an exhibi- 
tion before the house was quite finished, 
Mr. Vanderbilt and his wife and some 
of his daughters came in. They were 
there a few minutes when a fire occurred. 
The large picture gallery was lined 
with silk cloth interwoven with fine 
metallic thread. In some manner two 
wires had got crossed with this tinsel, 
which became red-hot. I ordered the 
power shut off immediately. 

“Mrs. Vanderbilt became hysterical 
and wanted to know where it came from. 
We told her we had a plant in the 
cellar, and when she learned we had a 
boiler there she said she would not 
occupy the house. She would not live 
over a boiler. We had to take the whole 
installation out.” 

Later current was wired in. 

“Our plant for manufacturing heavy 
machinery was in Goerck Street, not in 
a desirable neighborhood,”’ Edison re- 
calls. ““The street was lined with poor 
tenements. We had not much frontage. 
Our business increased enormously and 
our quarters became too small, so we 
saw the district Tammany leader and 
asked him if we could store castings 
and other things on our sidewalk. He 
gave us permission on the condition that 
when a man came with anote from him 
asking for a job we were to put him on. 

“We had a foreman, ‘Big Jim,’ who 
could lift about half a ton. When a 
Tammany aspirant appeared he was 
told to go right to work at $1.50 a day. 
The next day he was told to lift a cer- 
tain piece. Jim could lift it easily. The 
man could not—so he’d be fired. 

“But the Tammany leader finally 
called a halt when we started running 
the big lathes on the sidewalk. They 
were belted through the windows of the 
shop. The Boss thought that was too 
much....- 

“We had our labor troubles. It seems 
that I had rather a socialist strain. I 
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raised the pay to 25 cents an hour above 
the prevailing rates. I thought it would 
pay. Hoe and Co., our neighbors, 
protested; but I told them I thought it 
was all right. After a while the men 
thought I was easy, and that they would 
try coercion and get more. Whereupon 
they struck. 

“However, it happened to be when 
we were short of money for the pay 
rolls and we thought the strike might 
not be so bad. 

“The men appointed a committee to 
meet us, but for two weeks they could 
not find us, so they became somewhat 
more anxious than we were. Finally 
they said they would like to go back, 
and we agreed to let them... .” 

Regarding another phase: 

“In New York when I sought to put 
wires underground in tubes some one 
protested. ‘Some electrical companies 
wanted all the air; others apparently 
had use for all the water: Edison only 
asked for the earth!’ 

“When I was laying the tubes I re- 
ceived notice from the commissioner of 
Public Works to appear at his office at 
a certain hour. On arrival the commis- 
sioner said to me, ‘You are putting down 
those tubes. The Department of Public 
Works requires that you should have 
five inspectors to look after this work, 
and their salary shall be $5 a day, pay- 
able at the end of each week.’ 

“TI went away crestfallen, thinking I 
would be delayed and harassed. We 
watched for those inspectors to appear. 
The only appearance they made was to 
draw their pay Saturday afternoon. . .” 


Early business methods 


EDISON also takes a look at the busi- 
ness office of the early ’80’s. 

“During the period we were not very 
commercial,” he recalls. ““We put many 
customers on but did not make out 
many bills. We were more interested in 
the technical condition of the station 
than in the commercial part. We started 
to collect some bills, but we found that 
our books were badly kept. So I hired 
a telephone man named Chinnock and 
made him a personal guarantee, that if 
he would take hold of the station and 
put it on a commercial basis, and pay 
five per cent on $600,000, I would give 
him $10,000 out of my own pocket. He 
performed the feat and I paid him. 

“Years afterward I applied to the 
Edison Electric Lights Company, asking 
them if they would not like to pay me 
this money, as it was spent when I was 
very hard up and it made the company 
a success, and was the foundation of 
their prosperity. They were ‘sorry.’ sg 
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YALE MATEO 








K20—4,000 pounds and 6,000 
pound capacities 


ALE Electric Industrial Trucks, Tractors and 
Trailers set the standards of service for such types 


of materials handling equipment. 


Yale through its purchase of Stuebing has brought 





about an unparalleled companionship of Electric In- 





dustrial Trucks, Hand Lift Trucks and Skid Platforms. K23E—6,000 pound capacity 
The Stuebing organization and products are being —low lift 





maintained intact. 


The complete line of Yale Electric Industrial Trucks 
affords you a selection of models and types that will 
handle your particular transportation problem at the 


lowest cost, and with maximum maintained efficiency. 


Yale Engineers will gladly study your particular if 
material handling needs, without obligation to you. | 








K25—6,000 pound capacity 
—high lift 


Just phone or write our nearest representative. 
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K24B—3 Wheel Tractor 














When writing to THe Yarw & TowNe 
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Blue Streak, 
2,500 pound capacity 











TUEBING Lift Trucks and Skid Platforms now 
w_s have even greater significance in the materials 
handling field through their union with the world 
famous Yale organization. 











Facilities in production, distribution and service, 
heretofore unexcelled with Stuebing, become further 
Red Streak, 5,000 pound capac- strengthened by their association with Yale materials 
ity fully ball-bearing equipped handling equipment. 
































In selecting Yale Stuebing equipment you have a 
complete line from which to choose that particular 
model or type or system especially suited to your 
conditions for loads ranging from 500 to 20,000 pounds. 


And furthermore, Yale Stuebing service is accessible 
everywhere, a factor industry is keen to appreciate. 
Have our nearest representative explain the many 
if added advantages now available in the Yale Stuebing 
) KX Model, multiple lift, 5,000 line, or write direct to us. 

j pound capacity 











































A X Model, multiple lift, capac- 
|| ities up to 20,000 pounds 
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They let the tops of the galoshes flap open as they walked 


The Flapper Makes a New Business 





HE cunning little girl of today 
has cast many businesses into 
the discard with her high dis- 
regard for warm clothes, big 
hats, cotton hose, and her pref- 
erence for lunching at soda fountains 
rather than at restaurants. 

Though pulpits resound and doctors 
shake their heads, the frail young things 
go ahead being stylish rather than com- 
fortable, bizarre rather than common- 
place, and always a step or a leap ahead 
of the rest of this dull old world. 

Some businesses go frantic trying to 
guess what the gay chits will demand 
next. There are hundreds of shades of 
silk hosiery, and still the girls demand 
something new. 

But the rubber-footwear business got 
itself nicely on its feet by recognizing 
girls as a potent factor in its affairs, and 
by adapting its merchandise to suit the 
demands of this exacting trade. 

Think back to the far-away days of 
1922. Things were different then. Smok- 
ing was still largely a masculine affair. 
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By FRED B. BARTON 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CARD 


The first three-layer toasted sandwich 
was just appearing, and the flock of 
“sandwich shoppes”’ was yet to be born. 
Automobiles were mostly flivvers; the 
world was still without balloon tires; 
women’s styles were still feeling their 
way, so to speak, and skirts were con- 
servative and stockings black. 

Those were the days when high-school 
and college girls started wearing huge 
galoshes. 

Because life is sweet and time is short, 
they refused to stoop over and fasten 
the three or four buckles on each foot, 
but let the tops gape and flap wide open 
as they walked. 


Remaking the industry 


LOOKING back today, when a single 
rubber factory sells three million pairs 
of modernized galoshes a year, it is hard 
to believe that one move on the part of 
the girls brought a rebirth to the rubber- 
footwear business. But now it may be 
said that, until 1922 or 1923, the rubber- 


footwear business wasn’t what it used 
to be. 

Pedestrians had died out, except in 
the pages of the comic magazines. No 
one walked. Automobiles made rubbers 
as unnecessary and as unpopular as bit- 
ter pills, or sulphur and molasses, or 
red flannel underwear. 

So over in Akron, where the odors of 
rubber in all its processes mingle with 
the scents of the flowers and the aromas 
of the housewife’s oven, the brains of 
the rubber-footwear business were al- 
ready puzzling over what to do next. 

“Let’s try injecting a little style into 
rubber footwear,” said one big official. 

“All right, here’s a model of a Rus- 
sian boot, which we can make to sell 
at a popular price,” said the factory 
superintendent. 

So the Pavlowa boot came into being. 
Made of black, with a topping of gray 
astrakhan, it looked pretty on the bill- 
boards. It was a fad, and the makers 
knew it wouldn’t last. And so, as is the 
way of modern businesses, they built 




























ow at your s@rvice 
-- America’s first Front. 
Iheel-Drive motor car 


For several months now, there has been talk of 
a motor car notably new and utterly different, 
a car in which would be incorporated, for the 
first time in the history of American automotive 
design, the principle of the front-wheel drive, 
and so possess the many cardinal advantages 
inherent in an automobile of its kind . . . Today, 
this car rides the boulevards, the target of 
admiring eyes. It is so low that you can look 
over it, but none can overlook its suave grace of 
line, its distinctive colorings by Joseph Urban 
... ltis fleet yet surefooted, restful and quiet 
and commanding: It carries on its radiator, as a 
hallmark of its excellence, the griffin of ancient 
heraldry, and bears, proudly, the name of Ruxton. 






me 


FOUR FEET 





THREE FEET 
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ORE FOOT 







Ely 


THESE QUALITIES, SO COMMONLY PROMISED, 
ARE ACTUALLY ACHIEVED IN THE RUXTON 


1. A CAR SMARTLY LOW, because a 10-inch saving in height has been effected through the 
elimination of the conventional rear axle and the restrictions it automatically imposes. 

2. A BODY SURPRISINGLY QUIET, because there is neither chattering differential nor vibrating 
driveshaft to transmit noises through the body. 

. SAFETY AT HIGH SPEEDS, because the rear wheels are never trying to catch up with the 
front ones, and the center of gravity is unusually low. 

. RESTFUL RIDING COMFORT, because the rear axle carries but the minimum of unsprung weight, 
and the rear springs have only one function to perform —the perfect cradling of the body. 

. UTTER SMOOTHNESS IN TRAVEL, because the power pulls evenly from the front instead of 

pushing, with spasmodic jerks, from behind. 

. UNFAILING TRACTION, because pulling power is applied directly to the working wheels. 

|. MAXIMUM POWER, with the minimum of loss in transmission, because this power only travels 

6 inches from the 100-horsepower engine to the front axle. 

. PERCUSIVE PICKUP, because power that has such a short distance to travel is almost instantly 

applied, and at the lightest touch of the accelerator. 

. GASOLINE AND TIRE ECONOMY, because of perfect cer belance, simplified design, the 

minimum of power loss, and the absence of skidding. 










COLORINGS CREATED BY JOSEPH URBAN EXCLUSIVE FABRICS BY SCHUMACHER © 
the product of New Era Motors, inc.+l7 east 45™ street, New York City 








































ELGIN-AMERICAN. EFFICIENCY 


WATCHES... NAMED IN HONOR OF MEN WHO 
HAVE MADE AMERICAN EFFICIENCY WORLD-FAMOUS 





NAMED 1% HONOR OF HARVEY S&S. FIRESTONE 
S37 JEWEL MOVEMENT ADIUSTED...$41 






- L G | N After such brilliant achievement many men might have settled back 


to a leisurely life, but today Harvey S. Firestone is still one of the 
busiest men in the world. Typifying the energy, and efficiency and 
appreciation of the value of time, which have crowded incredible 
achievement into the hours of the American business man. So one 
of the models in ELGIN’S new American Efficiency Series has been 


named in his honor. Americans know time ..« and know that time 












is money. So for American needs, this American watch. For the 
needs of the busy, time-pressed man who must know the exact time 
to the very minute whenever he glances at his watch. The American 
Efficiency Series is ELGIN’S reply to the man who says his fime is 
money. And are they handsome watches? Slender? Owning that 
elegance that a fine piece of jewelry should have? Just see them at 
your nearest ELGIN jewelers! [OElgin, 1929... Elgin watches 
are American made .. . All prices are slightly higher in Canada.] 








If the wearer of an early water- 


proof sat down he stuck 


~yst enough to meet the demand during 
a single season. A quarter of a million 
pairs were allotted throughout the coun- 
try—so many pairs to this city, so many 
for that salesman’s territory, so many 
for each district. At the end of the 
winter they were all gone. 

“Now what’ll we do next?” asked the 
men in the rubber-footwear department 
of the B. F. Goodrich Company. 

“How about a galosh made up with 
that hookless fastener? We’ve turned 
‘t down a couple of times as being too 

igh-priced, but if we could sell a mil- 
lion a year, we could change that.” 

A million a year! How big and boast- 

It sounded. 

“Well, let’s make up some samples 

Cleveland salesman show 
n to his trade. We'll find out soon 
cnough if the retailers think they 


nd iet our 


50 It was done. Back came the 


Gained quick approval 
|UST WHAT we’ve been waiting 
' said one retailer. “Get busy 
1 make them.” 
How soon can we get our share?” 
ther asked. 
And so on. 
Then things began to happen. 
‘ith speed and secrecy, the Good- 
nich plant began to change over 
‘rom a@ buckled galosh to a new tyre 
‘ootwear made with this fastener 
Which slides up and down and un- 
OCKS aS mysteriously as it locks. 
While for years this device had been 
used on tobacco pouches and had 
had some small success for stage 
“ostumes of “quick change” artists 
and ‘or aviators’ uniforms, it was 
sulla friendless child until 1923. In 
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fact, the first order for 50,000 
fasteners which Goodrich placed 
resulted inalong-distance phone 
call from the fastener firm to 
find out if Goodrich really 
wanted that many. 

In January, 1923, the first 
public showing of galoshes with 
the hookless fastener occurred. 
It was at the annual retail 
shoe show in the Coliseum in 
Chicago. In the Goodrich booth 
ten men were kept busy from 
morning till night, sliding the 
trick fasteners up and down, 
demonstrating them to all 
comers. Public interest was in- 
tense. Here at last was some- 
thing new! Here was a sales 
argument that made the selling 
of rubber footwear interesting, 
made new sales possible! 

Things were moving fast then at the 
Goodrich factory. Everybody was opti- 
mistic, and with reason. 

Then came one of those accidental 
surprises which please no one at the 
time but which seem providential in 
retrospect. 

It occurred on a Pullman, bound for 
New York. B. G. Work, president of 
the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
and for 25 years its directing head, was 
being shown the final proofs of an ad- 
vertising campaign for this new foot- 
wear. 

“‘We’ve decided to call it the ‘Mys- 
tic,’ ”’ said the rubber-footwear official, 
standing by while Mr. Work toyed 
with the device. 

“Oh no, you haven’t,” replied Mr. 
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Work. “‘There’s only one name for it, 
but it isn’t ‘Mystic.’ See the way it 
zips up and zips down? We’ll call it the 
‘Zipper.’ ” 

Like most inspirations of the moment, 
this idea seemed somehow to _ lack 
authority. No one in the factory liked 
the name. It seemed inadequate, or 
trivial, or flippant. But fortunately there 
could be no further argument, and the 
name Zipper went out to the trade. 

Surprisingly enough, the trade liked 
it. Here was something that appealed 
to the imagination. Here was a new 
talking point. Even a fat woman who 
couldn’t stoop could manage somehow 
to get this new fastener hooked around 
her ankles. Husbands who had been 
called into emergency action to help 
their wives get clad for rainy weather 
could now take a deserved vacation. 

So by wire and telephone, by train 
and by air mail, orders came rushing 
in to Akron. 


The inevitable troubles 


THE SUCCESS was embarrassing. No 
one was prepared for it. You can’t train 
new workmen to make rubber footwear 
quickly, and even if trained men had 
been available the materials were lack- 
ing. But the factory did the best it 
could. This was in 1923. 

And then before long came the inevit- 
able trouble. Every invention is crude; 
what hurts is that some of the experi- 
menting must be done by customers. 
And customers are an impatient, exact- 
ing lot. 

Some of the Zippers, it developed 





When Columbus discovered America he found some of 
the West Indians dancing around in rubber boots 


The 


International Air J 


One of the Ventilation Build- 
ings. Construction by Parklap 
Construction Corp. for the 
Detroit -Canada Tunnel Co. 
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se i ee he 


Fl aeet EDS 


will always be good in the 
DETROIT-CANADA TUNNEL 


SILENTVANES 
were chosen! 


—It was because of a reputa- 
tion for low operating cost 
that Silentvanes have built up 
for themselves in the Holland 
Tunnels and the George A. 
Posey Tube in California... 


—and because of Sturtevant’s 
special experience in building 
fans for this kind of work... 


...Silentvanes were chosen! 


The new tunnel connects De- 
troit, Michigan and Windsor, 
Ontario. It consists of a single 





River Tube construction by Porter Bros. & 
a. Porter for the Detroit-Canada Tunnel 
oO. 


Plans and specifications by Parsons, KI 
Brinckerhoff and Douglas, New York cr.” 


Ole Singstad, Consulting Engineer on Ven- 
tilation. 





tube 5100 feet long with a 
roadway 22 feet wide. There 
are two ventilating buildings 
—one in Canada and the 
other in the United States. 


To keep the air pure at all 
times—even in emergencies 
—twenty-four Sturtevant Si- 
lentvane Fans were chosen— 
twelve Blowers and twelve 
Exhausters. Capacities range 
from 61,500 to 195,000 C.F.M. 
Under maximum operating 
requirements, the load will 
be about 900 H.P. 


Architects and Engineers are 
invited to make use of the 
Sturtevant Research Labora- 
tories where valuable co- 
Operating facilities are 


available in the de- 

velopment of special 
ventilating apparatus. 

B. F. STURTEVANT CoO. 
Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 
Plants at: Berkeley, Cal. » Camden,N.J. * 
Framingham, Mass. » Galt, Ontario ® 
Hyde Park, Mass. . » Sturtevant, Wis. 


Canadian Representative: Kipp Kelly, 
Ltd., Winnipeg. Offices in Principal Cities. 
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POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
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n writing to B. F. Sturtevant Co. please mention Nation’s Busines: 
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wouldn't zip. Poorly fitted, perhaps, by 
an overzealous salesman who put a 
“size 444” on a No. 5 shoe, and who 
tugged and strained at the fastener to 
make it glide over a none too graceful 
instep, the tired mechanism balked. A 
few humorous incidents occurred of folks 
being unable to get their rubber foot- 
wear off and being forced to cut them 
loose or wear them to bed. 

No one could quite analyze the 
trouble. But the factory bravely ordered 
the defective footwear returned, and 
sent out new pairs in exchange. 

“For a while you could have had this 
zipper idea as a gift,”’ one of the Good- 
rich footwear officials said smilingly a 
few weeks ago. “We hated the sight and 
sound of the things. And just because 
trouble magnifies itself, it seemed as if 
everything went. wrong. Even at the 
worst our percentage of returns was 
slight, but it seemed at the time that 
the whole world was full of trouble. 

“But of course we found out how to 
improve the hookless fastener and to 


| strengthen it where needed, and also 


we redesigned our old-style galoshes en- 
tirely. Where a galosh had been bulky 
and awkward and heavy, we made it 
slender and with just enough cloth to 
meet in the front, where the hookless 
fastener did the rest. Now, of course, 
we make and sell three million pairs of 
this sort of footwear a year, besides all 
our other rubber footwear.” 


The eternal feminine again 


IT sounds too easy. But again the 
demands of the feminine trade gave the 
factory something to think about, and 
frequently something to worry about. 

For women started turning the tops 
of their new galoshes down, to arrive 
at something novel and different. 

When light-colored stockings came 
into popularity, anew trouble developed. 
It seemed that enough soot would settle 
on the top of a galosh’s lining to leave 
a black ring around a beautiful flesh- 
colored hose. Then the fair lady would 
protest to her shoe dealer that the ga- 
loshes had stained her stocking, that 
the linings had “faded,” and that she 
wanted a new pair of galoshes and also, 
forsooth, a new pair of stockings. Fre- 
quently she got them, too. 

So Goodrich started in 1924 and 1925 
to change the color of the linings, 
since something in color would elimi- 
nate the danger of miscoloring delicate 
stockings. 

Then in the fall of 1926 a rainbow of 
galoshes in colors streaked across the 
sky of the shoe world. Coincidentally 
came new kinds and patterns—a model 
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THE POSTS 
PULL DOWN 
FLUSH WITH .----, 
THE COVER 17 


The Gua 


Mail the Coupon—for : STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF Ct 
free copy of Flexi- Department A-10, Milwaukee, Wis. ’ 
Rookie ha pees Send free copy of Flexi-Post booklet. 


all features, 


When writing to Stationers Loose Lear Company please mention Nation’s Business 











Gas Company’s 
engineers are at 


YOur SCVVICE ««« 





Your gas company stands 


ready to show you the way to 
reduce your gas consumption 
through redesigning present 
equipment, or by recom- 
mending new and improved 
gas-fired units. Their en- 
gineers are in close touch 
with all the latest develop- 
ments in gas-burning equip- 
ment; they are always at your 
service. The member compa- 
Gas 


Association have numerous 


nies of the American 
instances on record where 
they have been able materi- 
ally to reduce the consump- 
tion of gas for customers. 
Call your gas company’s en- 


gineers and ask for a survey. 


American Gas Association 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 


Write fora If It’s Done 
copy of with Heat, 
“Industrial 
Gas Heat.” You Can 
Sent free on DolIt Better 
request, with Gas 





ease mention Nation's Busine 








which could be turned down made a 
bid for public favor and found imme- 
diate friends. 

With new colors came a widened mar- 
ket. Customers who wished to be styl- 


ish, could buy, not one, but several 


pairs now, a different shade to go with 
every costume. New types of clasps, 
linings and decorations were added to 
the line. 

Men too began to lose their aversion 
to wearing rubbers. Zippers for men 
made their appearance in the 50,000 
shoe stores and department stores of 
the country. Other rubber companies 
developed their own ideas in footwear 
to catch up with the parade. 

Radio advertising further popular- 
ized the new product. Imagine an or- 
chestra named after an article of rub- 
ber footwear! And this is the business 
which less than ten years ago was slowly 
dying out, despite the fact that it was 
one of the oldest phases of the rubber 
industry. The making of rubber foot- 
wear is so old, in fact, that when Colum- 
bus discovered America, back in 1492, 
some of the West Indians were dancing 
around in waterproof boots of their own 
making and design. 

The process of manufacture they 
used was simple but painful. The natives 
merely dipped their feet and legs into 
rubber sap and let sun, air and smoke 
harden the rubber as it dried. As many 
coats were added as necessary to give 
the desired thickness, and then the 
natives peeled off their boots. 

Rich men in Europe got the habit of 
sending their favorite boots to South 
America to have them coated with rub- 
ber. Later, merchants of New England 
created wooden molds or lasts and 
sent them to the jungles to be coated 
with rubber. For years these rubber 
boots were crude and shapeless; they 
not only fitted badly, but no attempt 
was made to separate lefts and rights. 


Those early waterproofs 


IN the early 1800’s some genius found 
rubber sap could be spread on cloth so 
as to make a waterproof garment. Such 
a garment was tricky and sticky, how- 


| ever. If the wearer approached too close 


GAS HEAT 


| ized garment would become so stiff as 





to the fire his waterproofing would leave 
him. If he sat down his coat would stick 
to the chair. In cold weather a rubber- 


to be unbendable. 

But progress came when a Scotch 
chemist in 1823 put two sticky sur- 
faces together to make a double cloth 
which would shed water and be more 
satisfactory to wear. Then Charles 


| Goodyear, the American who devoted 
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his life to making rubber safe and per. 
manent, learned how to add sulphur to 
the rubber and make it stable ang 
lasting. 

In 1835, when everybody was a pedes- 
trian, a million and a half pairs of rub. 
ber footwear were made in this countr 
Pretty good for great-grandfather! _ 

No phase of the rubber industry wa: 
so exacting and required so much ski! 
Only an old man could be considered 
an expert workman. Each rubber o: 
galosh or boot was a handmade affair. 
with considerable variation in quality. 
Great difficulty was experienced in mak. 
ing a change or increasing production. 


A complicated business 


THE passing years simplified matters 
somewhat, but complications still re- 
main. It takes, you see, 42 separate 
pieces to make a modern galosh. There 
are 140 distinct operations. Each size 
has its own requirements, and there are 
dozens of sizes. 

“How many different sizes, shapes 
and patterns of footwear do you make?” 
I asked a Goodrich official. 

“Frankly, I don’t know,” he replied. 
“I should guess about 7,000 kinds ot 
Zippers alone. Each size has its own 
pieces, of course, requiring certain cut- 
tings of frictioned stock and certain 
sizes of heels and soles and molds, so 
that the making of rubber footwear 1s 
amazingly expensive and complicated.” 

I could see it was. Later, in a book 
called ‘“The Reign of Rubber,” I found 
the total sizes and styles of rubber foot- 
wear made in this country listed at 
77,685. They were divided as follows: 


Rubber boots......... 7,953 
Miner’s rubber boots... . 850 
De meehc............ 4616 
Lumberman’s boots..... 6,027 
I i ne FS 
ee” 
Light goods............ 41,930 


Much of this astounding complexits 
has been brought on by competitive 
attempt to give the public something 
new. You can get rubber boots that are 
pure white, ruddy pink, or black. 

‘“‘We keep nine men busy here all the 
time, experimenting with new ideas and 
new patterns and colors,” said a Good- 
rich official. “When we add a new style 
to our line it means developing that 
pattern in all its varying sizes. It mean- 
figuring the costs of each’ material, 0! 
creating new lasts, perhaps.”’ 

Naturally, the response of the public 
has reacted on those fortunate enoug! 
to create what the public wanted 
Eighteen to twenty thousand pairs ol 
Zippers can be turned out a day at the 
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This Envelope 
Adds Another Color 


Mae envelopes should be 

as colorful as the mer- 
chandise you buy or sell. 

When you buy Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelopes you 
have already made a start toward 
a colorful mailing envelope. The 
neutral buff tint of the Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelope blends 
perfectly with any color or com- 
bination of colors of printing inks. 
Itbrightens colors and makes them 


sparkle. It is the plus value in color 
printing. No matter how many 
colors you use, remember the Im- 
proved Columbian Clasp Envelope 
adds still another. 

Try this with your next mailing. 
Your printer or stationer has Im- 
proved Columbian Clasp Enve- 
lopes. They come in 32 stock sizes, 
to fit practically any job without 
the expense and delay of being 
made to order. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
With thirteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


G79 J 
Improved 





Fibres: Photomicro- 
graph showing the fine- 
ly matted fibres which 
compose Improved Co- 
lumbian Clasp stock. 
The microscope is only 
one of the many precise 
instruments whose scru- 
tiny this stock must pass. 


SEVEN REASONS WHY THE 
IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP 
ENVELOPE IS THE STANDARD 


1. Made from extremely tough, flexible 
stock. 


N 


. “Scotch seams”—they never give. 


3. Clasp of malleable metal that resists 
breaking. 


4, Clasp anchored to envelope at all points 
through double thickness of paper. 


5. Hole in flap patch-reinforced with fibre- 
tough stock. Lines up with clasp every 
time. Inspection at factory makes cer- 
tain of this. 

6. Name “Improved Columbian Clasp,” 
and size number printed on lower flap 
of each envelope. 


7. Thirty-two stock sizes to fit practically 
any job without making to order. 


COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 


When writing tc Uxrren States Envecops Company please mention Nation’s Business 











Beautiful Effects, 
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METAL PARTITIONS 


FFICE BEAUTY, as well as office privacy—that’s 

what you obtain in Sanymetal Partitions. Theclean- 
cut, dignified design of Sanymetal lends itself admirably 
to the finest office interior. The rich, lasting color tones 
and wood effects (in permanent enamel over steel) blend 
perfectly with any furnishings and decorations. 

And Sanymetal is eminently practical. It formsa solid, 
substantial installation, assuring privacy and sound 
resistance. It accommodates your wiring system and is 
adaptable to any desired arrangement. Its unit assembly 
makes it readily movable for changing needs. 


Altogether, you will go far before you find a better 
solution to that growing business problem —office 
privacy. 


Sanymetal also makes steel toilet and dressing 
room partitions and cubicles for office and indus- 
trial buildings, schools, hospitals, etc. Let us sug- 
gest a style and price for your particular building. 


Just communicate with Partition Headquarters: 
THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 
1720 Urbana Road, Cleveland, Ohio 

Partition Builders since 1915 


New York Office: 536 E. 133rd Street 


Representatives in principal cities 





STEEL PARTITIONS 


When writing to THe Sanymetat Provrcrs Co. please mention Nation's Business 
























Goodrich plant. In Akron an enormous 
new building was erected three years 
ago merely to warehouse the footwear 

Over in Meadville, Pa., where once 
the Hookless Fastener Company did 
business on a back street, the company 


now has a proud new factory building 


| from which emanate a flood of fasteners 


A novel invention, that fastener. 
Created in Switzerland and brought to 
this country by a man who developed 
machinery to make it economically, the 
hookless fastener consists of two strips 
of flexible links which, when inserted 
into each other at angle take hold and 
form a tight, gripping unit. German 
silver makes the fastener rustproof. It 
is an ingenious variation to a world 
which had grown tired of buttons and 
laces and hooks and eyes. Adapted to 
use on rubber footwear it has done more 
to persuade dainty girls and sensitive 
people to protect their feet than thous- 
ands of mothers and wives and doctors 
have ever done. 

So business genius has brought about 
the fact that today, when no one walks 
farther than he has to, more rubber foot- 
wear is being sold than ever before. 

Style is the reason for these added 
sales. Give the world something nove! 
and pretty, and the world ‘even though 
it is tired of beating paths to the doors 
of mouse-trap makers) can still show a 
demand that will force factories to work 
day and night and companies to expand 
warehouses and devise new machinery. 





Popularizing Sterling 


HROUGH an arrangement for fi- 
nancing sales, sterling silver is now 
in a fair way to achieve a circula- 
tion in more American homes. By pro- 
visions of a contract made between 
members of the Silversmiths Guild ol 
America and the Commercial Credit 
Companies, silverware will be sold on 
a deferred-payment basis through 28,- 
000 dealers. The 12 manufacturers in- 
cluded in the Guild are reputed to pro- 
duce 80 per cent of the nation’s output 
of sterling ware. 
It is quite possible that the dealers 
will face a trade-in problem in seeking 
an acceleration of sales. But in the case 


| of silver, the familiar item of “deprecia- 
| tion in use” would seem to be at the 


minimum. Sterling being what it is and 
heirlooms being what they are, the appre- 
ciation of silver from one generation to 
another accords with the strict econom- 
ic sense of the word as often as it does 





with the popular meaning. 
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Rob yourself of sleep... 


but you can’t rob the Gillette Blade of its sure, smooth shave 


A’ ACE drawn and tight from 
LA lack of sleep, a Slapdash 
lather and a hurry-up shave — 
it can’t ruin the even temper 
of a Gillette Blade,even though 
it may wreck your own! 

On such mornings lather extra 
thoroughly and treat yourself toa 
fresh Gillette Blade. You're sure 
then of the smooth, even, com- 
fortable shave which has been 
honed and stropped into every 
Gillette Blade by machines ad- 
justed to one ten-thousandth of 
an inch, 

Every Gillette Blade must be 
even and sure. To guarantee that, 


four out of every nine of our blade 
department employees are inspec- 
tors and are paid a bonus for detect- 
ing every blade that won’t do a 
superb job of shaving. 











The only individual in history, ancient 
or modern, whose picture and signature 
are found in every city and town, in 
every country in the world, is King ci. 
Gillette. This picture and signature are 
universal sign-languagefora perfect shave 


Notwo men have identically the 
same kind of beard. No man gives 
his Gillette the same kind of job 
to do every morning. A dozen 
varying conditions affect the com- 
fort of your shave. The Gillette 
Blade alone remains constant. 


Eight out of ten American men 
count on the Gillette Blade to do 
its job well every morning. It 
does. Witness the smooth faces of 
American men today. Gillette 
Safety Razor Co., Boston, U. S.A. 


Gillette 











When writing to Gitetrs Sarery Razor Co. please mention Nation s Business 
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"7 EORGE S. MAY standardized 9 

G our production system .. . 35% AW ae 
reduction in man-hours was made oe 

their base rates—our increased produc- 

tion is running 100% over last year... 

Since a $500,000 increase in payroll e JF HOD 
and overhead enables us to produce 


$2,000,000 more output we credit Geo. 
S. May with saving us $500,000 a year. 

















without changing equipment. As a re- 
sult 700 men earn 20% more and yet we 
save 40% in final cost. May’s Fore- 








man’s Bonus pays 12 foremen 15% over 











The quotations used in this 
advertisement are from a 
Gould Report of the 
Kearney and Trecker 
Corp., Milwaukee, and are 
guaranteed authentic. 
More detailed reports and 
data on other May instal- 
lations may be had on 
request. 
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The Milwaukee Plant of Kearney & Trecker, one of the world’s largest manufacturers of Milling Machines 


George S. May 
COST REDUCTION ENGINEERS 


2600 North Shore Ave., Chicago 712 Chanin Bidg., New York City 








When writing to Georce S. May please mention Nation’s Business 














THE PATTERN OF COMMERCE 
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ECRETARY Lamont has an- 

nounced that two new divisions 

have been created in the com- 

mercial standardization groups 

of the Bureau of Standards. 
These new divisions are concerned with 
trade standards and specifications. They 
have been established, the Secretary 
says, to meet the steadily growing de- 
mands of American industry for gov- 
ernment cooperation in promoting the 
standardization and simplification of 
commodities. 

It is commonly observed that as busi- 
ness grows, so grows the Government. 
Not so clear is the part of business in 
motivating the expansion of govern- 
ment activities. 

2 


THE LITTLE white towel peeping 
from the rack is a greater urge toward 
cleanliness than any number of health 
lectures, in the judgment of Roscoe C. 
Edlund, general director of the Cleanli- 
ness Institute, New York. To quote Mr. 
Edlund: 

“White is an invitation to cleanliness, 
and great employers of labor, public 
school administrators, restaurant and 
hotel owners, who have discovered that 
cleanliness pays dividends in greater 
productivity and in better morale, find 
that cleanliness standards rise with 
cleanliness facilities.” 

After all, those gaudy old tales about 
striking pay dirt must have got their 
rich local color from the washbasins of 
the mining camps. 


S 


NATURALLY enough, the National 
Chain-Store Association is opposed to 
bills which would levy special taxes on 
chain stores. The Association is at pains 
to show that these bills are not sup- 
Ported by organizations of independent 
merchants. In support of that conten- 
hon the Association offers a resolution 
passed by the Ohio Hardware Associa- 
tion, “a body of 1,500 independent mer- 


AS SEEN BY 
Raymond Willoughby 


chants,” which reads in part as follows: 


. . » We-wish to record our opposition to 
the proposed legislation which intends, 
through license taxes to handicap the oper- 
ation of chain stores. We feel that such a 
tax would be merely passed on to the con- 
sumer and thus unnecessarily increase the 
cost of commodities. The hardware men of 
Ohio feel fully capable of meeting the com- 
petition of chain stores without the assist- 
ance of such legislation. 


Perhaps there is as much of public in- 
terest in the contention that the pro- 
posed taxes would constitute a direct 
penalty for business efficiency. 


© 


ACCORDING to Lawrence Stern & 
Company, investment bankers of New 
York ‘and Chicago, 41 per cent of the 
individual wealth of the United States 
is controlled by women. This firm also 
reported that women are beneficiaries of 
80 per cent of the $95,000,000,000 of 
life insurance policies now in force; that 
they pay taxes on more than $3,250,- 
000,000 of individual income annually; 
that they constitute from 35 to 40 per 





cent of the investment bond house cus- 
tomers; that they are receiving 70 per 
cent of the estates left by men, and that 
they also are receiving 64 per cent of 
the estates left by women. 

The figures are big enough to invite 
general consideration apart from their 
usefulness in marking the tremendous 
economic progress of women in this 
country. Industry and finance are more 
and more looking to women for needed 
capital, as the increase of women share- 
holders convincingly shows. 
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When rated by the advertiser of con- 
sumers’ goods, the consideration of wom- 
en’s means directs a somewhat different 
conclusion. For it is the income and not 
the principal that counts immediately 
in the market. The amount available 
from investments for current expendi- 
ture can be no more effective in measur- 
ing sales outlets than a salary of equal 
amount. There can be no sex discrim- 
ination in the fact that interest and 
dividends will buy no more under those 
names than incomes through wages or 
salary. 

. 


THE FACT that great corporations are 
more and more deserving of regard as 
public benefactors is freshly illuminated 
with the decisions made by 41 railroads 
in behalf of the blind. These companies 
have agreed to carry blind persons and 
their guides for a single fare over any of 
their lines which are included in the area 
marked out by New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, and St. Louis. 

Senator Thomas D. Schall, of Minne- 
sota, blind himself, originated the idea 
and successfully supported an amend- 
ment permitting the railroads to carry 
free a blind man’s attendant without 
violation of the antipass clause of the 
interstate commerce act. The American 
Foundation for the Blind has been work- 
ing for four years to achieve a general 
recognition of the arrangement. 

With so many railroads providing the 
inviting example, it is only reasonable 
to expect that others will take similar 
action. The bigness of “‘big business” in 
relieving distress has become a common- 
place in our national life. Perhaps there 
is as little novelty in saying that a soul 
is the first essential to the practice of 
the humanities. 


# 


EIGHTY lumber manufacturers located 
in sixteen states and the Province of 
Ontario have agreed to “tree mark” 
and “grade mark” the output of their 
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KEEP VITAL 
RECORDS 
IN A 





Vnat thirty years 
have taught me 


*“My boy, from now on you are going to run this business. 
It is yours to handle and to take the credit or criticism 
whichever is deserved. Remember one thing that thirty 
years have taught me — it is a cardinal principle. Keep 
the records of this business, the contracts, schedules, 
inventory statements, and other important papers in 
Fire Resistive Safes.”’ 


Sounder advice was never given 
by a retiring executive to his suc- 
cessor. If followed — fire, negli- 
gence and dishonesty will have no 
chance to destroy the heart of his 
business — its vital records. 


Diebold Fire Resistive Safes are 
the most practical for any busi- 
ness, and every business should 
use them. They are made in var- 
ious sizes and styles to meet all 
needs and carry the label of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Take the advice of experience and 
send for our book, *‘Protection of 
Modern Business Records.” 





Let us measure your 

degree of fire risk 

DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. and recommend the 
Canton, Ohio proper safe. 


Represented in Leading Cities in U. S. A. and Canada 





DIEBOLDS 
A S$ K. @ : AN KLE R. 


YOUR, 





De 


When writing to Diesotn Sare & Lock Company please mention Nation's Business 
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mills. This agreement is the outgrowth 
of efforts of the organized lumber indus- 
try in cooperation with the Departme nt 
of Commerce to simplify, standardize 
and authenticate trade practices. 

The “tree mark’ signifies that the 
lumber on which it appears is guaran. 
teed by the National Lumber Manufac. 
turers Association to be “American 
standard lumber” and correctly graded. 

Commonplace as the associational! 
practice of business now is, the agree- 
ment presents something of a novelty 
in industrial cooperation. Certainly the 
acceptance of this new responsibility by 
so large and influential a trade group 
projects the idea of a larger public ser- 
vice through the work of commercial 
organizations. 


+ 


RESEARCH in behalf of better farm 
production pays a return of 50,000 per 
cent by the reckoning of Dr. A. F. 
Woods, director of scientific work of 
the Department of Agriculture. In a 
radio address broadcast from Washing- 
ton, he said, “‘Statistical studies show 
that for each dollar invested there is an 
annual return of $500, or 50,000 per cent 
on the investment.” 

The states and the Federal Govern- 
ment, we heard, spend about $25,000,- 
000 a year to protect and develop the 
agricultural industries valued at $60,- 
000,000,000, with a gross income of 
about $10,000,000,000. In contrast, Dr. 
Woods said, “other industries of the 
country invest about $180,000,000 a 
year for research, considerably more 
in proportion than is invested by agri- 
culture.” 

It all seems exact and statistician- 
like. Billions on billions. Everywhere 
lifeseems filled with oughts and noughts. 
We are frequently reminded of Mr. 
Montague Tigg’s “Anglo-Bengalee Dis- 
interested Loan and Life Insurance 
Company” with a “paid-up capital of 
a figure 2 and as many oughts after 
it as the printer can get on the line.” 


¢ 


A GOOD deal is heard about the manip- 
ulation of stocks, but little gets out 
about the rigging of the tickers to make 
split-second savings in giving the news 
of the market. For example, “AAC,” 
the new symbol of Auburn Automobiles 
on the tape, take less of a turn of the 
letter wheel than the old symbol “ABU.” 
That means a saving of about one- 
tenth of a second in transmitting the 
quotation. These fractional gains ol 
time help to keep the ticker up to the 
market. Some of the symbols are S° 
compressed that they reveal the full 
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e of the stocks with the bare mini- 
mum of literal representation. 

To illustrate: “V” stands for the New 
Haven railroad; “C”’ for Anaconda Cop- 
per; “N”’ for International Nickel; ““M’”’ 
for Montgomery Ward; “BI” for Na- 
tional Biscuit; “TX Y” for Chicago Yel- 
low Cab; “Z” for Woolworth; “K”’ for 
Chrysler; and “FN” for St. Louis, San 
Francisco Railway. 

From all that alphabetic animation 
a philosopher could find premise enough 
for concluding that mighty stocks from 
little symbols grow, though even a sea- 
soned operator must be perplexed at 
times to know both the spirit and the 
letter of the quotations. 


nam 
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SO MANY great minds are intent on 
filling business men with a holy horror 
of all things obsolescent that even the 
old-fashioned virtues may soon come to 
look like liabilities. Yet it is occasion- 
ally apparent that the old is not every- 
where ousted by this flaming evangel- 
ism for the new. In Chicago personal 
property tax blanks still display space 
for the listing of melodeons. 


« 


FAMILIAR as the roadside refresh- 
ment stands have become to every 
motorist, their apparent number and 
variety do not reveal the business stat- 
ure to which this wayside merchandis- 
ing has now attained. Even in this hey- 
day of associational movement there is 
still some spice of novelty in learning 
that the National Standowners’ Asso- 
ciation is at grips with the many prob- 
lems peculiar to speeding the parting 
guest on the highways. 

The Association’s records show that 
110,000 roadside stand and _ tourist 
camps are now in business, and that last 
year they took in more than $250,000,- 
000 exclusive of gasoline and oil sales. 
The volume of sales in 1929 is expected 
to total half a billion dollars. 

Some economic displacements and 
shiftings of revenue are likely to occur, 
for the Association finds that the road- 
side stands are taking over the business 
of country stores. In fact, some of the 
stands are complete commissaries with 
stocks of groceries, bakery goods and 
other kinds of merchandise for sale to 
people living in the immediate vicinity, 
as well as to tourists. 

As defined by the Association, “‘the 
new type of standowner is a combina- 
tion of restaurant man, confectioner, 
tobacconist, grocer, hotelkeeper, garage 
man, soda dispenser, and dealer in 
Campers’ supplies, drug sundries, novel- 
ues, and automobile accessories.” 





When Thomas 
Edison 


groped in the dark 


N 1859 Edison was a news- 
boy on the trains in and out 
of Detroit. He spent every hour 
he could spare in the public 
library “grappling bravely with 
a certain section, and trying to 
read it through consecutively, 
shelf by shelf, regardless of sub- 
ject.” 


Admirable determination! 
Edison was destined to be well 
read, just as he was destined to 
become the greatest inventor 
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of all time. But his early desire 
for fine reading was a blind 
groping in the dark. The books 
in a modern public library 
would take fifty lifetimes to 
read! 


Now everyone can be well read 


Just as America’s greatest inventor 
brought light into the world through 
the great medium, electricity—Amer- 
ica’s greatest educator brought light 
to everyone through the medium of 
good reading. Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
from his lifetime of study, selected the 


pure gold from the world’s literature. 
Into a single set he assembled the 
essentials of a liberal education, the 
books that everyone must know to 
be well read. In the Five-Foot shelf 
are the carefully selected writings of 
302 immortal authors. 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 


(The Harvard Classics) 


Carlyle once said, “If time is 
precious, no book that will not im- 
prove by repeated readings deserves 
to be read at all.”’ Time nowadays is 
more precious than ever before. We 
cannot, like the young Edison, attack 
the countless shelves of public li- 
braries. Probably none of us possesses 
the persistency and patience which 
guided his early reading. We must 
have only the really great literature, 
the books that make us think 


straight, talk clearly and increase 
both our power to succeed and our 


enjoyment of life. 


This Famous Booklet FREE 


Before you spend another 
penny for books, geta copy 


of‘‘Fifteen Minutesa Day” 


tells how to turn wasted 
minutes into growth and 
increase power. It's ready 
and waiting for you. Send- 
ing for it does not obligate 
you in any way. 





—the famous booklet that 


The Harvard Classics answer these 
requirements to the last detail. 
Already they are read. and cherished 
in thousands of cultured homes. 
“Reading,” as Edison himself says, 
“will never take the place of doing, 
but it enables us to travel twice as 
far with half the effort.” 


By the famous Collier plan these 
wonderful books are brought within 
easy reach of everyone. Do not put 
off finding out more about this inval- 
uable set. 


Mail the coupon today! 


| P.F.Collier &Son Company 
] 250 Park Avenue New York City 


By mail, free, send me the booklet 
that tells all about the most famous 

I library in the world describing Dr. 
| Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The 
Harvard Classics), and containing the 

l lan of reading recommended by Dr. 
Eliot. Also please advise how I may 





| secure the books by small monthly payments. 


I Mr. 
Name Mrs. } ---------------------eeerer errr n-- 
Miss 


| Address ...------------------------00"----7°"" < 


P aes ea ir a 
When writing to P. F. Cottier & Son Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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about in books 


OWN in the romantic Carib- 
bean, following the sea-trail 
of the English and Spanish ex- 
plorers, seeing for themselves the 
colorful lands they’ve read about. 
Sleepy little port towns, haunted 
by stirring memories of Don and 
buccaneer. 

Havana, always ready to play... 
Santiago... Kingston and Port An- 
tonio, peeping from their Jamaica 
palms...Cristobal, guarding the 
Atlantic entrance of the Panama 
Canal and Panama City... Port 
Limon in Costa Rica...Cartagena, 
Santa Marta, and Puerto Colom- 
bia, the three Colombian graces... 
Puerto Barrios and Guatemala 
oy a Bg aca 53 mea 
in hustling British Honduras... 
Puerto Castillaand Telain orchid- 
bedecked Spanish Honduras. 

Great White Fleet liners leave 
New York twice weekly and New 
Orleans three times weekly. 
Cruises from 9 to 24 days. Only 
first class passengers carried. 
All shore motor trips, hotel and 
railway accommodations in- 
cluded in price of your ticket. 
Write for complete information to 


Passenger Traffic Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 
Room 1635, 17 Battery Place 
New York City 


CARIBBEAN 


oO Viaw 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 
ia 


‘mm 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 


GREAT WHITE FLEET | 
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Be Your Own Traffic Cop 


(Continued from page 38) 


| } | today were envisioned. Says the proph- 


ecy: 

“The chariots shall rage in the streets; 
they shall jostle one another in the 
broad ways; they shall seem like torches; 
they shall run like the lightning.” 

In ancient Rome, Caesar issued an 
edict forbidding vehicles to enter cer- 
tain streets during business hours. Sim- 
ilar regulations were in effect in other 
large cities in the Roman Empire. There 
undoubtedly was originated our most 
annoying of all traffic rules, ““No Park- 


” 


ing. 


Broadway always crowded 


IN 1867, in New York City, according 
to the Iconograph of Manhattan Island, 
a bridge was built over Broadway at 
Fulton Street. It was built, according to 
the Iconograph, “particularly because 
Broadway was so crowded with vehicles 
it was impossible at certain times to 
cross the road without imminent danger 
to life and limb.” 

Recently moving-picture news reels of 


| China and India and other countries 
| where the automobile is still an oddity 


show traffic conditions equally as bad 
as those in American cities. 

So it is an error to blame congestion 
entirely on the automobile. We must 
remember that the term traffic applies 


| to pedestrians as well as vehicles. It 


means, in its broad sense, the exchange 
of goods, the business of transportation. 
Thus, an interruption of traffic is an 
interruption of business and must cause 
a loss. A recent regional survey of New 
York and its environs estimates this 
loss at $500,000 a day on Manhattan 
Island and a million dollars a day in the 
region which roughly embraces the met- 
ropolitan district. Since business losses 
affect every individual, every one must 
take an interest in traffic problems. 
Furthermore, since traffic means 


| “‘business” we will find the greatest 





| traffic congestion in the places where the 


most business is done. Thus we find that 
traffic congestion is a peculiarly urban 
problem despite the confusion created 


| by those who turn to higher mathemat- 
| ics to show us how badly off we really 


are. 

These statisticians point out that we 
have 575,000 miles of paved roads and 
23 million motor cars. Properly calcu- 
lated this proves we have just 44 yards 
or—counting two-way traffic—88 yards 
in which to operate our cars. Going 


further, they show that, at the present 
rate of car production and the corre- 
sponding rate of road construction, we 
will soon have to convert our cars into 
rocking chairs to get any sense of motion. 

Obviously this is a fallacy. No pro- 
vision is made for retirement, obsoles- 
cence or destruction. No mention is 
made of the two and one-half million 
miles of unsurfaced roads which are not 
only passable but comfortable for travel. 
It is entirely forgotten that 90 per cent 
of the roads outside the cities are filled 
to less than one-third of their capacity 
and that for only a fraction of any day. 

So we may still cling to the proposi- 
tion that traffic is a city problem and we 
may, while on the subject, realize that 
talk of saturation is premature and irre- 
sponsible. Saturation is nonexistent ex- 
cept at a dozen points in the whole 
United States. There it is not really 
saturation but lack of public coopera- 
tion and failure of municipal govern- 
ments to anticipate future needs. 

Therefore it appears logical to assume 
that our real and immediate problem is 
a solution of city traffic. To go further, 
we must deal with “main street” traffic 
because we are not only dealing with 
cities of more than a million population 
but intermediate cities and towns the 
entire length and breadth of the conti- 
nent. 

Realizing this, the impossibility of 
laying down regulations applicable to all 
cities becomes at once apparent. Chi- 
cago, for instance, is round as an apple. 
Manhattan Island is shaped like a ba- 
nana. Rules that are sound for Chicago 
obviously will not fit conditions in New 
York. 


Cooperation, not legislation 


EVEN if they would, legislation is not 
a panacea for economic ills. The people 
need more “‘Do’s” and fewer ‘‘Dont’s.” 
The job is to make the facts regarding 
traffic known and enlist public support 
by education instead of regulation. Ex- 
isting laws and ordinances in the main 
are probably helpful. Some of them in- 
flict individual hardship but result in 
benefit for the many, which, after all. 
is as much as the fallible human can 
hope for. 

Cooperation, on the other hand, 
means little hardship for the cooperat- 
ing individual and it will bring immed- 
iate relief to the many. It is quite plain 
we are not cooperating now. Unofficial 
surveys made from roof tops along main 
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‘Mr. Editor, meet our friend, the Hveuy” 


x SCRIPPS-HOWARD papers have 
editorial policies well established. 
They fight for their projects with all the 
Strength at their command. But they 


never hesitate to print the other side. 


They do not insist that anyone agree 
with them, not even their readers! 
Such well-defined and reasonable im- 
provements as new bridges, museums 
or roads are often open to adverse 
criticism. And a member of the op- 
position may state his case so logically 


and clearly that a Scripps-Howard 


NEW YORK Telegram SAN FRANCISCO... News BUFFALO 


editor will gladly throw open his col- 


umns to the new viewpoint. 


The Scripps-HOWARD Newspapers 
supported Mr. Hoover from the be- 
ginning. Yet many of them carried a 
daily column which was distinctly 
pro-Smith. The widely differing po- 
litical views of Henry Mencken and 
Bruce Barton appeared simultane- 
ously in a SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
paper. The San Francisco News has 
been fighting for the freedom of 


Mooney and Billings for years, in the 


face of fierce opposition from official 
quarters, stating and re-stating both 


sides of this famous case. 


ScRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers are 
staffed by men who receive even a 
hostile idea with hospitality . . . who 
know that no viewpoint can be wholly 
right or completely wrong... who 
consider the protest of the opposition 
in the light of Voltaire’s remark, “‘I 
do not agree with anything you say, 
but I will fight to the death for your 
right to say it.”’ 


COLUMBUS... Citizen HOUSTON ... « Press KNOXVILLE News-Sentinel 


CLEVELAND .. Press WASHINGTON... News INDIANAPOLIS . Times AKRON .... Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN Telegram EL PASO . «. « « « Post 


BALTIMORE... Post CINCINNATI .. 


«++ Post DENVER Rocky Mt. News BIRMINGHAM... Post FORT WORTH... 


Press SAN DIEGO... « Sun 


PITTSBURGH. Press COVINGTON Kentucky Post TOLEDO... . News-Bee MEMPHIS Press-Scimitar OKLAHOMA CITY News EVANSVILLE . « « Press 


New Mexico State Tribune 





— Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post ALBUQUERQUE . 


SCRIPPS: HOWARD 


N E VW S P A P E R S MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS .... 


OF THE UNITED PRESS AND OF MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
Nal ADVERTISING DEPT.. Stuart S, Schuyler, prrector, 230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT, LOS 
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HE Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company has only one standard of 


quality—the hi 


shest; only one form 





of service—personal service. No matter 
how large or how small an order may 
be, it is filled with the same minute at- 
tention to details, the same close personal 
supervision, and with the same top 


quality materials. 


One of the oldest manufactu 
under the well-knowu andesta 


~ aoe 4 


uae 


YOUNGSTOWN 
DID CONDUE 


“GALVANIZED SHEETS PROTECT” — “SAVE WITH STEEL” 
THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE COMPANY 


rers of copper-bearing steel, 
blished tradename“Copperoid” 


General Offices: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


ATLANTA—Healey Bidg. 
BOSTON -—80 Federal St. 
BUFFALO—Liberty Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO—Conway Bidg. 
CINCINNATI—Union Trust Bidg. 
CLEVELAND—Union Trust Bidg. 
DALLAS—Magnolia Bldg. 
DENVER—Continental Oil Bldg. 
DETROIT —Fisher Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.— 
Commerce Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS — Andrus Bldg. 


NEW ORLEANS—Hibernia Bldg. 
NEW YORK—30 Church St. 
PHILADELPHIA— 

Franklin Trust Bldg. 
PITTSBUR GH—Olliver Bldg. 
SAVANNAH-—M and M T Terminals 
SAN FRANCISCO— 

55 New Montgomery St. 
SEATTLE —Central Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS —Shell Bldg., 

13th and Locust Sts. 
YOUNGSTOWN -— Stambaugh Bldg. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE—The Youngstown Steel Products Co., 
Dashwood House, Old Broad St., London, E. C. England 






traffic arteries in New York City show 
clearly that many motorists drive With- 
out regard to other occupants of the 
roadway. 

Motion pictures taken at random 
prove beyond dispute that the averace 
driver turning into a traffic stream at a 
slow pace slows up all cars in the stream 
until he gets up speed. If persons park. 
ing cars would cooperate to keep curbs 
clear for 75 feet at corners so the driver 
turning into the street might have room 
to pick up speed before pulling into the 
main traffic stream, some congestion 
would be avoided. 

Last year the New York Port Au- 
thority issued a questionnaire to all busi- 
ness commuters entering New York by 
railroads, ferries and other forms of pub- 
lic transportation to determine each 
person’s route from home to office. Near- 
ly every one answered. This year New 
York police issued a similar inquiry to 
hundreds of thousands of motorists. 
Less than ten per cent responded. 

This information doubtless would 
have provided information upon which 
future regulations might be based—but 
again the drivers were letting the other 
fellow do it. 





Elevated streets to come? 


EVENTUALLY, no doubt, cities will 
find some solution. They have gone 
practically the limit as far as widening 
streets is concerned. There remain only 
the possibilities of going up, down, or 
going around. Chicago went up and a 
$20,000,000 expenditure on Wacker 
| Drive has been amply justified. 
| It is obvious that considerable gain 
could be made by dividing streets into 
various lanes of travel. No vehicle 
limited to 20 miles an hour or less should 
be permitted to retard trolley cars cap- 
able of greater speed. It is dangerous 
and wasteful to operate motor cars cap- 
able of high speed behind horse-drawn 
vehicles, 

Individuals can cooperate in this dis- 
tribution of traffic. It is always possible 
| to go around traffic. An extra mile that 
| saves time is not a loss and many per- 
sons, delayed at congested intersections 
will admit that an alternate route would 
have been better. 

Those having no business on main 
‘streets can cooperate by staying off 





| them in rush hours. 


It is true that public expenditures 
will be necessary before the traffic prob- 
lem is finally settled but in the mean- 
time public cooperation and support can 
| do much to make our streets and roads 
| safer and more comfortable while we 





aU _VGME_ i #I Ti iNKT struggte for the ultimate solution. 
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OWADAYS successful manage- 

ment requires a day-by-day knowl- 
edge of operative and administrative values. 
And only with figures can you measure these 
values! 
Figures alone can eliminate the costly haz- 
ards of guesswork and give you at a glance 
the true status of your business. Assembled 
with machine accuracy, at machine speed, 
yesterday’s figures come to you in time to 


direct tomorrow’s course. 


_ DALTON POWERS REMINGTON 

M + “Multiplex Powers Alphabetical Tabula- This is model 23 with front 
mete ; f asoeies ten col- tor. Prints names and words _ feed of the Remington Line. 
imns of figures imperturb- as well as figures—from Ledger and statements are 


er ehaad punched cards. Any account- posted at one writing. Per- 
adele Sania er nowt ing statement is more under- fect registration—proved ac- 
ina: heals ing, subtract- standable—prepared faster— curacy. 

1g, Dookkeeping, ledger and when Powers shoulders the 

statement posting. load. 
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The Most Complete Accounting Machine 


Service in America 


Remington Rand, a consolidation of the leading 
makers of accounting, bookkeeping and tabu- 
lating machines, record systems and office equip- 
ment, is the largest organization of its kind in 
existence. Its products are credited with stepping 
up the pace of American Business .. . with re- 
vealing hidden facts that enable executives to 


corral new profits—expel waste. 


Remington Rand service is unique in that it 
offers a central source of business accounting 
information and methods. 4000 trained special- 
ists are engaged in analyzing the figure-getting 
problems of every type and size of business. 
To any firm, with any sort of accounting prob- 
lem, Remington Rand offers the services of 
one of these technicians—without cost or obli- 


gation. Just phone or write our nearest office. 


emington Rand 


USINESS SERVICE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





= ve ce ae SN GON ER NEL SI RN: SN NED SON te OG ante 
URES - The Yardstick of Modern Business | 


please mention Nation's Business 

















STOP 


where the red i 


An editorial by 
W. C. Dunlap, Vice-President 
in charge of sales 
The American Multigraph 
Sales Co. 


_. price volume?” sales 
managers are asking these days. 


ales expense 
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order to start profits climbing to new 
all-time peaks; but—it has chalked 
up some interesting victories to its 
credit. Its disciples may perhaps be 
pardoned an occasional burst of en- 
thusiasm in view of certain results 
which have followed its adoption ... 
such results, for instance, as enlarged 
net income, better earnings for sales- 
men, better collections, improved 
morale all around. 


“What price volume when we have to — Do Selective selling as we have applied 
go into the red-ink markets to get it?” You Know it has involved two important steps: 

Sales effort and sales expense are Your (1) Careful market analysis to deter- 
justified when they bring back dollar Market? mine what groups of customers are 


for dollar PLUS A BONUS OF 
PROFIT BEYOND THE EXPENDI- 
TURE. And they are not justified if they 
don’t. Markets that can’t repay their cultiva- 
tion cost are plunderers instead of producers. 
They should be tagged with a red “stop” signal 
in the sales promotion program. 
selling today is selective selling. 
Selective control of sales, of éourse, is no 
magic formula. It is no rule of thumb procedure 
which has but to be announced as a policy in 





Successful 


When 





tiers «0e MULTIGRAPH 


writing to Tue Amexican Muxticrapn Sates Co. please mention Nation’s Business 


best fitted to absorb our product with 
profit to themselves and to us; (2) The 
development of Multigraph equipment which 
has made it easy and economical to control our 
sales effort selectively. 

I shall be glad to discuss with you our 
application of selective selling methods if 
you wish to examine this policy in greater 
detail. 

Address W. C. Dunlap, 1806 East 40th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 









for today’s new selling conditions 
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HE Bremen was cours- 
ing her way majestically 
eastward. Behind her lay 
the glorious record of her 
record-breaking voyage, 
the crossing of the Atlantic from 
the English coast to New York 
at a speed never before attained 
in the history of commercial 
maritime traffic. She had safely 
transported probably the largest 
complement of passengers and 

freight ever accommodated on a 
transoceanic trip. Ahead of her 
lay the common dangers of the 
sea and uncommon responsibili- 
ties. She had her new reputation 
for speed and safety to maintain. 
The eyes of the world were upon 
ner, 

Carl J. Stimming sat in the 

Bremen general headquarters of 
the $165,000,000 corporation, the 
North German Lloyd, of which 
he is the general director, his 
fingers toying with the latest 
radio bulletin from the new mis- 
tress of the seas. 

The Bremen was then two days 
out of New York. Stimming be- 
trayed neither nervousness nor 
visible concern. But I felt his in- 
ward agitation. He would make 
a first-class poker player in the 
states. He passed the radiogram to me 
and observed: 

“She is ahead of her schedule. Pos- 
sibly there will be fogs in the Channel. 
Otherwise, she will make claim to the 
east-bound record.” 

: ollered the conventional congratu- 
lations. 

_ “We are happy,” he replied, ““but not 
Doastfully so,” 

He was silent for an interval. His 
mind’s eye seemed to peer back through 
the past decades. Then, with a sudden 
show of the mental and physical alert- 
hess which have combined to‘make him 
one of the outstanding figures of com- 


What Business Germany Thinks 


By JOHN T. LAMBERT 





COURTESY NORTH GERMAN LLOYD, N. Y¥ 


CARL J. STIMMING 


HEAD of the North German Lloyd, 
Herr Stimming is perhaps better quali- 
fied than any other to bring a message 


from Germany to American business 





merce and finance, he declared in quick, 
aggressive tone: 

“T will tell you. This ship has made 
27 knots, more than 33 land miles, 
throughout the entire 24 hours of a day. 
She has maintained a speed hitherto 
unknown, and she can do even better 
than that. She has brought to people 
who travel conveniences which never 
before have been realized. 

“But we could have done all this fen 
years ago. Our plans were made then. 
War came. Our plans had to be aban- 
doned. For ten years the speed and 
comfort which are today contained in 
the Bremen were withheld from the 





people. That is a single but 
graphic example of war’s havoc.” 

This massive corporation 
which Stimming directs has been 
dramatically associated for more 
than 70 years with the economic, 
commercial and political life of 
the world. Through that cor- 
poration he commands a fleet 
which measures close to 1,000,- 
000 tons and which numbers 
nearly 16,000 operatives. Stim- 
ming was for some years asso- 
ciated with the national govern- 
ment in Berlin, where he was a 
director of its enormous finan- 
ces. His peculiar ability is un- 
derstood to have found a pe- 
culiarly fit outlet in the neces- 
sities of reviving the North Ger- 
man Lloyd from the blows it 
suffered as a result of the war. 

The views of such a man could 
be considered in many respects 
the finest portrayal of Germany’s 
business and political psychol- 
ogy. 

“The Bremen,” he said, in re- 
sponse to many questions, ‘“‘can 
be considered as a symbol of the 
heart and loyalty of the German 
people. In her prior period of 
domestic suffering, Germany pro- 
duced Goethe and Schiller, whose 

art was expressive of the psychology of 
the people. Today, industrially produc- 
tive Germany is the motif of German 
life. There are no loafers in Germany. 
There is no disposition to make either 
economic or political feuds. We are 
working in the hope that our industry 
will be recognized by the world and will 
command its approval. There is room 
enough for all of us. The destruction of 
Germany would leave a niche in the 
world difficult to fill. 

‘“‘We are a world of many and differ- 
ent types. Each group has its own des- 
tiny and responsibility. We should not 
race through lifegraspingly. We are 
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Command-Aire 5-C-3 powered with 
Wright J-6-Five Motor 


‘Put More Hours on Your 
Business Clock —Fly! 


Business — alert to increased profits — is 
flying. For flying cuts distance in half and 
doubles productive hours. Skilled engineer- 
ing has levsdapel planes, air worthy—safe 
—dependable. Stunt flying and novelty have 
yielded to practical flying and daily schedules. 
In serving business men who fly, Com- 
mand-Aire has earned a fixed place. as 
standard equipment. For business has found 
Command-Aire the plane of uniform sta- 
bility*, providing definite safety in flight 
and possessing that speed and precision 
which assure economical! business transpor- 
tation and prompt arrival at destination. 
Shansineiall Alec design embodies the 
most advanced engineering** of two con- 
tinents;itsconstruction, therugged strength 
of chrome molybdenum steel tubing and 
ribbed aluminum; its wings provide a rigid- 
ity §0 per cent in excess of license require- 
ments; its slotted ailerons, complete con- 
trol at all speeds in the air or when 
landing; its power, a choice of aviation’s 
proven motors :—all built under the exact- 
ing eye of the U. S. Department of Com- 
inspection, into a fast, powerful 
finished ship having the smart, well- 
groomed appearance of a thoroughbred. 
To put more hours on your business clock, 
write now for our folder “‘Business is on 
the Wing’’, and we'll see that you have an 
eariy opportunity to fly ina Command-Aire. 


COMMAND-AIRE, Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 
General Distributors 
CURTISS FLYING SERVICE, Inc. 
27 West 57th Street, New York City 


merce 
ere 








*COMMAND.- AIRE test pilots leave the cockpit and 
ride the fuselage ‘‘bare-back’’ while the plane flies on 
under perfect self-control. This is in no sense a stunt 
put_an everyday demonstration of COMMAND- 
AIRE’S trustworthy stability. 


COMMAN oom 


*“*COMMAND-AIRE’S Chief Engineer, Albert Vol- 
mecke, came direct to usfrom 12 years with Heinkel 
of Germany, one of Europe’s largest and most success- 
ful builders of air transport. COMMAND-AIRE 
engineering embraces exclusive superior features 
found in no other plane. 





not to be last. Others will follow. Future 
generations should not judge usas merely 
ruthless and ambitious searchers for in- 
dustrial and commercial supremacy. 

‘“*The German worker is working with 
his heart. He is keenly cognizant of his 
responsibility to his employers, to the 
government, and to society. He became 
crazy about certain questions after the 
war. His mind had been influenced by 
suffering and later was agitated by a 
certain class of leaders. He was pre- 
vailed upon to believe that a just share 
of the fruits of his toil was being denied 
him. Economically, politically and so- 
cially, he was more the serf than the 
freeman, according to certain noxious 
doctrines which were for the time wide- 
spread. 


When patience was needed 


“BUT THE German worker has an in- 
tellect and pride and sense of responsi- 
bility which stood him in good stead 
after the temporary period of hysteria. 
We had our big strike, for example. We 
encouraged our workers to believe that 
no economic system can give more than 
it can produce. Our production was lost 
by the strike. 

General economic conditions, we felt, 
were disconcerting and unreliable. There 
was a considerable shortage of capital. 
Taxes were high. Payment to the Dawes 
Plan, social insurance and the numerous 
pensions were exacting a heavy toll from 
the resources of the business man. If the 
worker would be patient, his position 
would gradually become more secure. 

“The workers saw all this, it can be 
said to their everlasting credit, and they 
returned to work. In Germany, as else- 
where, they are moved by a determina- 
tion to ‘make good,’ as you say, to dis- 
charge their responsibility. They com- 
prehend that there must always be com- 


| promises; that bad experiences must be 
| taken into account with the good. 


“The spirit of the German worker has 
never been malicious. Sabotage is against 
his nature. You will see that our old 
monuments remain in the street. Our 
local government was captured by the 


| Bolsheviks, but they did not impair the 
| statues in the conference rooms. They 


turned the marble statue of the Em- 

peror to the wall, but the succeeding 

government turned it around again. 
“Our young men became radical. 


| Later they married, acquired families 


and stakes in life, and they became 
Moderate Socialists. They became fol- 
lowers of Stresemann. This testimonial 
to the loyalty of the German working- 


| men would be deeply appreciated by 
' the people of America could they have 
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seen the seizure of the Ruhr. If our 
workingmen had not been temperately 
minded, we would have had Bolshevism 
of the extremest character. 

“Yes, the German business man jc 
working, too. He who doesn’t work 
cannot live in Germany. Unfortunate] 
there are too many fine brains in Ge-- 
many that cannot find compensatory 
employment and must accept the dole 
or pension. There is not room in indus- 
try and the professions for all the ener- 
getic workers, and they cannot go away. 
You have set up restrictive immigration 
against them. Switzerland will not give 
a German work. England has a reserve 
of unemployment, and conditions else- 
where operate against many of our 
people. 

“The world is living in many respects 
in the past century. It seems to have 
learned little from its experiences. The 
spirit of free trade and friendly compe- 
tition seems to have been largely oblit- 
erated. 

“Every little state wants to be a cap- 
tain of every industry, to be sufficient 
unto itself alone, to have its own fleet 
for trade and possibly for war. 

“Some day, far distant perhaps, may 
come an economic system in which each 
people will exploit only that for which 
it is best fitted. The day may come when 
Europe will recognize that it has an 
economic interest as a whole and will 
measure its activities upon some com- 
mon basis. I do not mean that cultural 
habits and national languages should 
be obliterated, but that a common eco- 
nomic interest should be found as a 
measure for the ambitions of each that 
would be of advantage to all.” 


Touching a tender spot 


I OBSERVED that the United States 
had cancelled 51 per cent of all war 
debts and mentioned the subject of repa- 
rations. Here waspossiblydangerous 
ground. Stimming responded: 

“They should have learned that the 
German people cannot be subdued by 
brutality or force. The German is a 
kindly man at heart. Treat him well 
and he is your friend for life. Kindness 
and consideration ever have been the 
finest pursuits in any national life. 

‘““Good-fellowship exists in America. 
Your American is fair. You own your 
ships. To that no one can object. In 
fact, we have a cooperative working 
agreement with the United States Lines 
which we trust will continue uninter- 
rupted. You are willing to accept our 
service because you believe it is good. 
You seem glad to have us receive our 
share of trade. You seem to appre- 
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| TO SAVE MONEY. ¢, a. 
3 TRUCK 


[; stands to reason that the right tire for the high speed 


e truck can’t be the right tire for operation at ten miles per 
; hour. Nor does a florist’s truck require the same tires as a 
[- | 
PB truck for hauling ice. 
} ear | ialized in developing the right tir 3 
So Goodyear has specialized in developing the right tire ) 

a d : 

to fill each need, whether your trucks run ten miles an hour oO Ee J a & 


or fifty, whether the load is one ton or ten. 








The Goodyear line is complete; each tire in it—Heavy Duty Cushion, Super-Cushion, Pneumatic 
4 Cord, Truck Balloon, Plain Solid — has specific advantages for the particular duty which it 
is to perform. Goodyear Truck Tire Service Station Dealers are equipped to make practical 
recommendations as to the right type and size for your needs, and their expert service keeps 


tires running to the last ounce 






A of usable rubber....On your 






new trucks specify Goodyear. 






r 


Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber C 


“The enccinet F ibiee in Rubber” 


Goopyear Trres please mention N ation’s Business to the dealer 






When buying 






















































hen Forest Giant 
Bows to Man 


After a crashing fall, and the mammoth trunk 
has been cut into mammoth logs, then— 

















The sturdiest of wire ropes steps in for duty— 
the heaviest kind of duty; for these great logs 
must be dragged in and loaded onto cars, ex- 
peditiously and with safety to logging crews. 




















B.&B. Aerial Wire Rope 
Tramways have features 
that are well worth 





Out where the giant Redwood, Spruce and 
Fir are “‘logged,”’ one is impressed by the 
amount of wire rope with one strand painted 
yellow, the distinguishing mark of Yellow 
Strand Wire Rope. 


This powerful rope is the great pride—the “pet” —of 
a company that has made nothing but wire rope for 
over half a century. Its wires are drawn abroad, in 
the celebrated Sheffield Steel district, from equally 
celebrated Swedish stock. 

















investigating. 






































For greatest economy under severe conditions, always 

specify Yellow Strand. 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse: 68 Washington St., New York 


Western Offices: Factories : 
Seattle and Portland, Ore. St. Louis and Seattle 


Yellow Strand 
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ciate that there is a big gap in economic 
life which Germany should fil]. 

“All cannot be done in a year. There 
must be future considerations of debts 
Your country is the nearest to self. 
supporting, but we must live and let 
live. 

“It is just that you protect your home 
market, but do not sell to the rest o/ 
the world in a spirit that will preven; 
other countries from sustaining them. 
selves. 

“Do not erect barriers that are ip. 
possible. England would follow; they 
France, Germany, and the others and 
there would result an economic say. 
agery that would convince our success. 
ors that we had not learned much in 
foreign trade. 

“Send your travelers and your mis- 
sions to Germany and elsewhere. For 
all of us to comprehend the needs and 





‘ | boon to humanity.” 











WIRE ROPE . 


When writing to Broprricx & Bascom Rope Co. please mention Nation’s Business 





necessities of each other would be a 


Views future with confidence 


STIMMING declared he was confident 
that the energy and will to work of the 
German people ultimately will enable 
them to “‘work their way out”’ of the 
hardships which befell them and which 
are now visible even to the most casual 


| observer. 


The post-war revival of the North 
German Lloyd is possibly a barometer 
of that hopefulness and optimism which 
Stimming entertains. 

Prior to the war, the Lloyd possessed 
982,951 tons of shipping. Her vessels 
dotted every sea route. When the pen- 
alties imposed at Versailles had been 
liquidated, she was left with but 57,000 
tons, her largest ship was a coasting 
steamer of 700 tons. 

Today she has a total of 922,426 tons, 
and such outstanding ships as the Bre- 
men and Europa. Her capital at the 
close of the war was $125,000,000. It 1s 
now $40,000,000 in excess of that figure. 

In that brief accounting, the various 
intracacies of reorganization are not de- 
tailed. Nor are the immense borrowings 
accounted for. Nor the government pay- 
ments, which the Lloyd holds to have 
been but a mere fraction of the values 
seized. Nor are the exchanges of trade 
interests with foreign corporations which 
retained their fleets given consideration. 

One thing, however, Stimming 1- 
sists upon giving consideration in speak: 
ing of Lloyd’s revival. That is in giving 
a large part of the credit for that revival 
to the loyal Lloyd workers—both the 
white-collared and the denim-clad. 

By the way, the Bremen did break 
the east-bound record. 
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loHlow 


the 


DOLLARS... 
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tpt 1790 to 1910 the center of population 
shifted steadily westward. Since 1910 it has 
remained practically stationary in the Louisville 
trading area. .. With population as an unfailing 
index to buying power, keen industrial minds are 
logically turning to Louisville as the ideal point for 
economical distribution to all important markets. 


Savings of from Twelve 
to Twenty Per Cent 


Hand-to-mouth buying is com- 
pelling the manufacturer to 
utilize every available means 
for lowering distribution costs. 
-+-In Louisville he finds a 
unique combination of advan- 
tages that have reduced expense 
of production and distribution 
from 12 to 20 per cent. 


Strategically located for distri- 
bution to markets north, east 
and west, Louisville is also on 


the very threshold of the South 


LOUI 


... fastest-growing market in 
America today... ready, re- 
sponsive and able to buy. 


Send for the Facts 


Send for the book, “LOUIS- 
VILLE — Center of American 
Markets”, containing specific 
information about raw materi- 
als, labor, markets, transporta- 
tion and all important factors 
relating to production and dis- 
tribution. No obligation. No 
high-pressure selling. 

Louisville Industrial Foundation 


Incorporated 
436 Columbia Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


VILLE 


CENTER ofA MERICA MARKETS 





y - +" > lene 
When writing to LovutIsviLLe INDUSTRIAL FoUNDATION INCORPORATED p/eas¢ 


> mention Nation's 


Cc FOR ) 


MANUFACTURERS 
engaged in, or plan- 
ning to engage in, 
any of the fo ing 
industries, we have 
accumulated facts of 
unusual importance: 
Wood Products, Food 
Products, Chemical 
Products, Tobacco 
Products, Glass and 
Clay Products, Metal 
Products, Wearing 
Apparel, Textile 


C Products. ) 


Business 
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Marketing Map Has Changed 
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When - - 
rugged strength - 
sparkling beauty - and 
durability are required 
GEORGIA MARBLE is a wise choice 



































































































CLEVELAND ART MUSEUM AND “FOUNTAIN 


OF THE WATERS,” WADE PARK, CLEVELAND 








Hubbell & Benes, Architects Olmstead Brothers, Landscape Architects Chester Beach, Sculptor 











B the Cleveland Museum, built about fourteen years 


ago, and the “Fountain of the Waters,” recently com- 








pleted, are of White Georgia Marble .. . This marble is durable 








because it is practically impervious to moisture, it is strong, 








workable, and has a sparkling crystalline texture which makes 








it one of the most beautiful marbles produced . . . Georgia 








Marble is available in any quantity for generations to come, 








in white, pink, grey, and a range of special colors. 











Georgia Marble used for window heads and sills, door- 








ways and steps for residences and country clubs built of 








fieldstone or brick, permits your architect to offer a finer 








design. Ask him to tell you more about Georgia Marble. 














THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY - TATE - GEORGIA 


1328 Broadway 814 Bona Allen Bldg. 648 Builders’ Bldg. 622 Construction Industries Bldg. 1200 Keith Bidz. 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS CLEVELAND 












































When writing to Tue Georcia Marece Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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1929 


The Building Trades 
Awake 


(Continued from page 41) 
and eager market clearly defined, ; 
seems a simple matter to get wide and 
economic distribution. But let us reviey 
a few actual cases and see whether it 
has been such a simple matter. 

A few years ago the production of plas- 
ter wall paint, the material that pro- 
duces the rough textured surfaces that 
have until lately been so in demand. 
came into being in answer to a public 
swing in taste. One company, getting 
into the market in the early stages of 
the demand, went direct to home owners 
via decorators and architects with its 
story, and quickly built up a profitable 
volume of sales. 

Within a short time, however, and in 
spite of a wide spread between its cost 
and sale prices, it became evident that 
no great profit would come even with 
ever-increasing sales. Evidently some- 
thing was wrong. An exhaustive analy- 
sis revealed the trouble. It was the 
painters of the country. They had to 
apply this material and seemingly 
should have welcomed the opportunity 
to cash in on the new and easy work 
that popular demand for this material 
afforded them. 








The role the painters played 


ON THE contrary, and quite inexplica- 
bly, it was discovered that, although 
not antagonistic, painters were ex- 
tremely apathetic toward this material 
and would not help in selling it. The dis- 
covery of this fact has necessitated a 
complete and costly revamping of the 
sales structure of this company, and 
loss of time with a material having such 
a style element is a serious thing. A case 
of insufficient market study and analy- 
sis, you say. Perhaps so, but what of 
the following instance? 

A large and successful manufacturer 
of wood products, a journeyman Car- 
penter himself, thoroughly familiar with 
tools and a large employer of carpen- 
ters, hit upon an idea to improve the 
old-fashioned hand screw used by all 
carpenters. Here was a case where 1l 
seemed perfectly reasonable to suppose 
that the manufacturer knew his market. 

Yet after he had spent a year perfect: 
ing his device, thoroughly testing 1t 1n 
his own shops, and spent considerable 
money equipping a plant to produce 1t, 
he discovered that carpenters would not 
buy it. Why? Nobody seems to know ex- 
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swe TEXAS PANHANDLE, an area 
the size of Pennsylvania, is now 
served by a network of railroads and 
improved highways, out of its dis: 
tributing center... 


AMARILLO 


but so rapid has been development 
in this great empire that 380 miles 
of new railroad were built in 1927 





hewmen 





and 1928, and four major systems 
now have applications pending for 
264 miles of new lines. 


This must be significant 





to every manufacturer 











M ip shows rail and highway facilities out of Amarillo, covering area, 
175 mile radius. “Dotted lines show proposed rail extensions 
by Rock Island, Frisco, Santa Fe and Burlington. 


Also... These Faets 


New $ 
Office 


t sline 5,5 


Buil 


0,000 Santa Fe General 
ding. All rail lines in Plains 


berated out of Amarillo. Lines 

37 miles, including recently 

1 735 mile Orient System. . 
Santa Fe from Amarillo. 





MARILLO'S jobbing business in 1928 
was $125,000,000. Amarillo Branch of 
International Harvester Company has led all 
other branches for several years. Popula- 
tion of Panhandle has doubled in ten years; 
now made up of 533,678 prosperous, white 
Americans. Amarillo has grown from 15,000 
in 1920 to 45,000 in 1929. 

Panhandle produced 45,000,000 bushels 
of wheat this year. Amarillo bank deposits 
increased $10,679,000 in 21 days; now $28,- 
212,000. Corresponding improvement in 
banks throughout Panhandle-Plains area. 

World’s largest natural gas field adjacent 
to Amarillo. Carbon black, oil, gasoline, all 
produced on a major scale. 





Information gladly furnished by 
AMARILLO CHAMBER 
oF CoMMERCE 


AMARILLO, Note Amarillo’s 
XAS strategic position in 
TE Ss the Texas Panhandle 


.. far from other cities. 


When writing to AMARILLO CHAMBER CF ComMMERCE please mention 


and distributor! 





Chevrolet Motor Company, Hudson Motor 
Company and General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation all have established new zone 
offices in Amarillo to serve the Panhandle- 
Plains. 

No other jobbing center can serve this 
area as adequately as Amarillo. Nearest 
competitive cities are from 221 to 464 miles 
distant. 

Amarillo welcomes investigation on the 
part of all manufacturers and distributors. 
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100 H. P. MORSE SILENT CHAINS, 


driving from motor to printing press equipped 
with Cutler Hammer Control, at the Houston 


Press, Houston, Texas. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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You can make every foot of your plant floor 
space productive when you are using Morse 
Silent Chain Drives for power transmission. 
They replace long belts, heavy gear trains, and 
expensive shafting. Their life is long and their 
upkeep very low. They protect your machines 
from injury due to sudden starts and stops, cut 
your overhead costs, and get the most out of 
your machines. Replacements are easy to make, 
and low in cost. Power delivery to the point of 
use averages better than 98.6% over long periods 


For a more efficient plant and lowered costs all 
along the line, follow the lead of the leaders in 
American industry, and specify genuine Morse 
Silent Chains. A complete file of information on 
power transmission, of interest to every business 
man and every engineer will be sent you free of 
charge. Just write for it—there’s no obligation. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, NEW YORK 














later. Apparently it is a case of sa) 
resistance built up by unbreakable c;, 
tom and habit among carpenters. 

Similar examples of the difficulties 0; 
marketing building materials could be 
carried on to some length. Wall-paper 
manufacturers have come to the realiza. 
tion that modern business demands the 
elimination of the wall-paper jobber. 
Conversely, the manufacturers of syb- 
stitute stones in the form of wall boards. 
have had to educate local lumber dealers 
who are in effect jobbers, in the ways to 
stock and sell a material ordinarily out- 
side their realm. A manufacturer 0; 
enameled brick, after 20 years of selling 
his material as a utilitarian product, 
now sells it as a decorative medium 
with astonishing results. Similarly, a 
window-ventilating device, not meeting 
with success as a hardware item, attains 
immediate results when sold to archi- 
tects as a ventilating system. 

So you see, as our sleepy old giant 
looks abroad, he gets more than the ex- 
pressive “‘eyeful.”’ But out into the con- 
fusion he must go to do the job that has 
already been too long postponed. 

But, if certain conditions and situa- 
tions confronting the manufacturer ¢el!- 
ing products to the national building 
materials market make the future ap- 
pear dark, other factors present a rosier 
and more pleasant aspect. 


es 


Offers unexcelled opportunities 


TO BEGIN with, the building industry 
presents opportunities for wealth and 
service exceeded in no other line of hu- 
man endeavor. Because of its exacting 
requirements it may never become a 
young man’s business in the sense that 
others are. But it can, will and must, 
take unto itself newer and more youth- 
ful ways, and in doing so offers to those 
who shoulder the burden of the chang 
prizes commensurate with the effort. 
Let not the confused and bewilderec 
manufacturer earnestly seeking the an- 
swer to his new market problem tur 
aside from the task as unworthy. Such 
a shirking of responsibility would not b: 
entirely unnatural from the older anc 
richer of the industry, but building 
needs these older and more experience 
heads as they were never needed before. 
The prize far transcends dollars. It 1s 
better shelter for the nation. An awak- 
ened industry will produce better proc- 
ucts in the sense that they will be de- 
signed more closely for their needs. Bet- 
ter and more modern style will mean 
homes better adapted to human needs. 
Goods will be easier to get and easier to 
pay for. There will be a wider and bett« r 
understanding of the proper use ©! 





NATI 


nuilding materials. Even if building 
prices do not go down, we will all get 
more for our money and willhave better, 
more beautiful homes and factories. 
Another bright point in the picture is 
the inherent stability of the industry, 
phased on the stability of land itself. Ex- 
cept for temporary setbacks, building 
hasalways enjoyed an increasing growth. 
It always has been, is and always will 
be, the second largest market in Amer- 
ican industry—the market in which de- 
mand does not have to be created but 


always exists. 
A stable industry throughout 


THIS NATIONAL MARKET stability 
also has its counterpart in the separate 
branches of the industry. It is not with- 
in my knowledge that any separate 
branch of the building industry, once it 
has become a recognized entity, has 
ever lost its entity. Quite naturally, in- 
dividuals within a branch will conflict 
with one another. But the manufacturer 
producing roofing, plumbing, hardware, 
brick, glass or whatever can always 
have the assurance that no building 
will ever be completed without this 
sort of product. 

Finally, and most important of all, 
the reassuring fact about this great in- 
dustry’s future is the unusual way in 
which its buying factors function. 

In no other line of human endeavor 
does such vast purchasing power lie in 
the hands of so few people. This small 
group is divided into four clearly defined 
subdivisions—owners, architects, con- 
tractors and building supply dealers. 

In the entire country there are only 
about 8,000 architectural offices, nearly 
200,000 contractors or subcontractors 
and approximately 25,000 material 
dealers. These men are easy to reach 
either by personal or printed selling. 
A little study will make it evident 
that architects, contractors and dealers 
are far more interested in and concerned 
about the purchase of material from the 
manufacturer than they are about its 
resale to the consumer. So, without loss 
of time or waste of money, the manu- 
facturer can take his wares quickly and 
cheaply to three of the possible four 
duying factors, 

Nor need there be concern about 
Spending money to reach this market. 
Architects, contractors and dealers may 
alrive at decisions about material slow- 
ly, May not even be able to buy at 
once, but when convinced can be counted 
the buying al = — — sre = 
bees al - moment with a conviction 

nowledge and experience, and 


not on a passing impulse. 
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An appliance can be no better than 
its motor. The right motor will be 
electrically and mechanically suited 
to the job and will give enduring 
trouble-free service. Get a Wagner 
recommendation, then test the rec- 
ommended Wagner motor for suita- 
bility... quietness, efficiency, power- 


factor, durability and appearance. 


Consult Wagner, because Wagner builds 


every commercial type of a.c. motor. 


Literature on Request 


WAGNER ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
6400 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 
Sales and Service in 25 Cities 
PRODUCTS... FANS: DESK, WALL, CEILING 
TRANSFORMERS: POWER, DISTRIBUTION, INSTRUMENT 


MOTORS: SiINGLE-PH ASE, POLYPHASE, DIRECT CURRENT 


Nation’s Business 
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Banks and Bankers of Tomorrow 


(Continued from page 35) 
Government by setting up under New 
York charters banks which will be out- 
side the jurisdiction of the Federal Re- 
serve System. That is an extreme reac- 
tion against the political obstruction of 
business evolution along modern lines. 

The MacFadden Act sought in vain 
to still the controversy over branch 
banks. It undertook to put national 
banks on an equality in respect to privi- 
leges in regard to branches with state 
banks. But it limited branches to the 
city in which the main office is located. 
It failed to open the doorway to nation- 
wide systems of branches, such as ob- 
tain in Great Britain and Canada. At 
meetings of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, there are usually subsurface 
disturbances between the advocates and 
the opponents of branch banking. 


Chains offered as a way out 


OF COURSE, the laws are elastic. Law- 
yers are called in by banking executives 
to show them how they can obtain their 
objectives without violating the laws. 
Chain banking has been suggested as a 
way out. Banks in different communi- 
ties and states, which could not be con- 
solidated under existing laws, are brought 
under common control through holding 
companies. 

Some regard such chains as an inter- 
mediate stage in preparation for ulti- 
mate nation-wide branch banking. 
Others regard the new tendency as a 
permanent trend. They argue that under 
the chain system each bank has its own 
charter, and its own officers and direc- 
tors, with policies adapted to local con- 
ditions. Such independence, however, 
is more apparent than real, for the offi- 
cers and directors are subject to the in- 
structions of the holding company, which 
owns control. Such chains may be re- 
garded as extralegal systems of branch 
banking, without the public supervision 
to which out and out branches could be 
subjected. 

Though America has in recent years 
developed better banks and better bank- 
ers, ten per cent of all banks in the 
United States have suspended opera- 
tions since the war. The failures have 
been large numerically, but compara- 
tively small in respect to liabilities. 
These failures have been primarily in 
the agricultural Northwest, in Iowa, 
and in Florida and Georgia. It is a 


question whether such communities did 
not pay too high a price for the privi- 
lege of having their own local banks. 
Branches of great urban banks, with 
diversified loans and better access to 
information concerning broad trends, 
doubtless could have better stood the 
ordeals of crop failures and agricultural 
deflation. Natural laws are eliminating 
the inefficient in the realm of trade, and 
the development has recently spread 
to banking. In the latter field however, 
legal barriers impede the process of se- 
lection. 

There is some resistance to the modern 
conception of the unspecialized bank. 
The National City Bank, which has 
been the foremost exponent of the idea 
of the department store of finance, has 
recently refined the process by turning 
its bank into a group of affiliated insti- 
tutions—The National City Bank, spe- 
cializing in old-line commercial bank- 
ing; the National City Company, in in- 
vestment banking, and the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company in fiduciary 
activities. A recent merger in Chicago 
was based on the National City pattern, 
but most consolidations havebrought all 
the components into an institution with 
a single charter. In Massachusetts, the 
banks have stretched the conception of 
banking to include the sale of life insur- 
ance. 

Where are we going in banking? 

In order to find the answer, I have 
consulted outstanding bankers in all 
parts of the country. A few typical ex- 
pressions of opinion are given here. 


A western banker’s view 


F. L. LIPMAN, president of the Wells 
Fargo Bank & Union Trust Company, 
of San Francisco, one of the ablest com- 
mercial bankers on the Pacific Coast, 
said: 

“Is the movement toward chains and 
branches a development of banking as 
such, or is it rather an expression of 
interest in buying banks, capitalizing 
them, and running them, where size and 
prestige have counted, and where profit- 
able operation and service to the public 
have been unconsciously taken for 
granted? 

“The movement parallels the general 
boom in securities, apparently based 
upon an incorrigible confidence in the 
future. Thus the public believes in 
chain stores and buys the stock issues 


of such chains, and the public has been 
sold the idea that chain banks may like- 
wise develop and prosper. 

“It is becoming clearer that chains 
of all kinds may prosper to the extent 
that the business they conduct can be 
standardized. How far the banking busi- 
ness can be so standardized is only in 
the early stages of consideration. Of 
course, the ultimate decision will depend 
on how well the public is served. 

“Stress is laid upon European and 
other foreign countries’ experience in 
branch banking, while on the other side 
doubt is expressed as to whether these 
foreign conditions really have analogy 
in the United States where, with a 
population more heterogeneous, there 
is less opportunity for standardization 
of function and where the average busi- 
ness man desires to deal with a princi- 
pal when calling on his bank. 


The probable future trends 


“OBVIOUSLY, there is much debatable 
ground as regards the future trend. We 
shall probably continue to see these de- 
velopments toward chains and branches 
as long as bank stocks are among the 
favorites of market speculation. After 
that we can expect to get down to brass 
tacks and study what can and what 
cannot be operated profitably on the 
basis of good service. The fact thatmany 
of these chain and branch experiments 
are in able hands promises that the ex- 
periment is going to get a fair trial, and 
that is a good thing for everybody. 

“It is hard to see why a big business 
would want to own a bank, or at any 
rate to own one for any other purpose 
than merely to make an investment. 
The essence of banking is diversifica- 
tion. No well-run institution could lend 
more than a small part of its resources 
in any one direction and an honestly 
run bank owned by big business in- 
terests could not lend those interests 
more than it could if it were independ- 
ent of those interests. 

“A bank must rest upon the public 
estimation of its credit and such credit 
could not stand a well-founded suspicion 
that the resources of the bank would 
be used to further the purpose of a par- 
ticular set of owners.” 

Nathan Adams, president of the Amer- 
ican Exchange National Bank, of Dallas, 
Tex., told me: 

“It is my opinion that banks which 
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seek to compete at present must have 
specialized departments giving service 
other than simply réceiving deposits 
and loaning money. 

“It is my further opinion that there 
is a decided trend toward chain bank- 
ing, and unless Congress enacts some 
legislation there soon will be many 
chains of banks throughout the Unitéd 
States. 

“I think that the trend of large cor- 
porations to finance themselves through 
the sale of securities is altering to some 
extent the situation in respect to paper 
eligible for rediscount. Still in this sec- 
tion of the country, there will be, in 
my opinion, plenty of paper eligible for 
rediscount through the financing of crops 
moving to market. 

“There is a divided opinion both here 
and in the East in regard to chain bank- 
ing. Still, the trend of the times is 
toward the formation of interrelation- 
ships that will control the nation’s busi- 
ness through friendly cooperation even 
though some of the institutions still 
maintain their independence. 

“In some parts of the country the 
formation of a trust is already an as- 
sured fact, but, until the great finan- 
cial centers like Chicago, Boston and 
New York attempt it as a nation-wide 
matter, I do not believe that chain bank- 
ing will go beyond the borders of the 
various states.” 


A Chicagoan’s prediction 


LUCIUS TETER, chairman of the Chi- 
cago Trust Company, which recently 
merged with the National Bank of the 
Republic, had this to say: 

“I do see a further trend toward 
chain banking and branch bdnking. Of 
course, I think the larger corporations, 
showing the general tendency of all busi- 
ness, have already tended to alter meth- 
ods of banking. Fundamental banking 
conditions do not change, but styles 
must change from time to time. 

“While ‘big business’ undoubtedly 
will be interested in banking, I doubt if 
wise commercial leaders will undertake 
to go into the banking business. Men 
of this sort appreciate the value of spe- 
cialized training and would be as un- 
willing to assume the responsibility of 
operating banks as they would be to 
remove their own appendices. 

“With the improvement in our bank- 
ing laws and with better bank manage- 
ment, more and more people are using 


banks. This is also partially due to the’ 


more general distribution of wealth.” 
A. P. Giannini, of San Francisco, has 
gone on record as follows: 
“The bank of tomorrow is going to 
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be a sort of department store, giving 
the peop'e anything and everything 
they want in the way of banking, invest- 


ment and trust service.” . a - 
Rudolph Hecht,-president of ‘the Hi-: 
bérnia Bank -& Trust Company, New: 
/Orleans, said: ; nie e'. 
«It is stated—though I do net vouch 


for the accuracy Of this—that already 
out of the approximately 25,000 banks 
in the United States 285 control 72 per 
cent of all the commercial deposits: in 
the country. We already have traveled 
a considerable distance when 285 banks 
out of 25,000 control all but 28 per cent 
of the commercial deposits.” 


The future of the trusts 


IN RECENTLY announcing its new 
setup, the National City Bank group, 
heralding the dawn of a new day in 
banking, said: 

“We believe that the day of the indi- 
vidual trustee is waning and that the 
day of the corporate trustee is just in 
its dawning. With the complicated and 
intricate problems of the present in re- 
spect to the administration of estates, 
with the growing need for so-called vol- 
untary or living trusts, and with the 
opening ofnewavenues forthereliefofthe 
cares of handling accumulated wealth, 
the trust business is one presenting op- 
portunity for enormous growth. 

“It is, in our opinion, a business that 
can be conducted to its fullest efficiency 
only by specialists. .. .” 

Ralph E. Badger, vice president of 
the Union Trust Company, of Detroit, 
said: 

“The trend appears to be in the direc- 
tion of a nation-wide system of branch 
banking directed from head offices in 
New York. Of course, the legal and 
traditional obstacles are many and it 
may be a long time before such a system 


is realized. Nevertheless, it seems the . 


logical solution of our banking prob- 
lems. It seems that the social advan- 
tages of such a system are manifest and 
greatly outweigh its disadvantages.” 

Among the-advantages, Mr. Badger 
stressed were diversification, mobility 
of funds, better character of banking 
judgment in the smaller banks, and a 
more complete range of service. 

Walter -McLucas, of the Commercial 
Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
said: 

“T think that the tendency of banks 
to departmentalize is quite desirable. 
There is a further trend teward chain 
and branch banking. The formation of 
vertical trusts will tend toward control 
of.big business by its own banks.’”’ * 

Banking is changing because it is seek- 


ing to keep abreast of 
business. 


The fundamental elentent of flux in 


fast-changing 


the business Structure has been the 
“Browing importance of big: business. As 


large “gorporations become: dominant 
the banks, which once were economic 
monarefis, become mere service instity. 
tions. They are no longer the headquar. 
ters of the economic high command. 
Business is becoming increasingly inde- 
pendefit of the banks. The corporations 
have freed themselves of dependence on 
bank loans by raising additional capital 
through the sale of new stock and 
through reinvesting profits. That is why 
bank portfolios contain a declining ratio 
of purely commercial paper. 

Business corporations have been get- 
ting funds directly from investors, who 
in turn have anticipated future savings, 
and put themselves in funds through 
bank loans. Accordingly, bank credit to 
an unprecedented extent has taken the 
form of collateral loans secured by 
stocks and bonds. More than half of 
the bank credit of the country is now- 
adays tied up in securities and in secur- 
ity loans. 

The banks have become great invest- 
ment institutions, rather than commer- 
cial-banking organizations, and accord- 
ingly the time-honored relationships 
between the supply of bank credit and 
business prosperity have been altered. 
Business corporations, with surplus 
funds, now compete with the banks as 
lenders to brokers in the call-money 
market in New York. 

A second reason for the changing 
character of banks is America’s transi- 
tion from a debtor to a creditor-nation 
status. As a part of this development, 
the rank and file of Americans have 
become investors—and also bank de- 
positors. There is a trend toward uni- 


versal banking in the United States. 


Time deposits show increase 


THERE HAS been, also, an enormous 
expansion in time, as opposed to de- 
mand, deposits, on which the banks need 
keep only three per cent in reserves. 
This trend has permitted an enormous 
expansion in bank credit. 

On account of curtailed profits in the 
old type of purely commercial-banking 
operations, the banks have searched for 
new lines of more profitable activities. 
Expenses in banks rose without a com- 
mensurate increase in the return on 
commercial banking. As one veterall 
banker puts it, ““The profit in the bank- 
ing business today is more in the frills 
than in the old form of banking.” 

The attempt to develop personal loan 
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ood Taste 
and Economy 


Circle A Partitions form office walls that 


are a credit to all concerned. They cou~ 
ple the matchless beauty and good taste 
of wood with their own remarkable flex- 
ibility. Sounds do not easily penetrate 


or reverberate through them. 


Truly sectional and movable, they make 
new offices merely a matter of hours. And 
their range of application is immense. 
Used in hundreds of factories and indus- 
trial plants, high class office buildings, 
stores, hotels, etc. A partial list of indus- 
trial users is: General Electric, Bell Tele- 
phone, Warner Gear, Timken, Ohio 
Brass, Westinghouse, Pratt -Whitney. 

There’s no more practical way to build 
offices —or more attractive way — than 
with Circle A Partitions. Write for data. 
CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


658 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
Farmers Loan and Trust Building 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


(ike Le A 
PARTITION 
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business is an example of the multiplica- 
tion of bank functions. Banks have in- 
tensifed the drive for savings, have 
opened women’s departments, and have 
added security affiliates, which sell and 
underwrite securities. They have opened 
foreign branches and heightened the 
drive for foreign patronage. Permitted 
by law to lend only ten per cent of capi- 
tal and surplus to a single borrower, the 
banks must grow commensurately with 
their largest customers. 

As banking exceeds the traditional 
limitations there is a need for a new 
definition of banking. Socially, the 
function of the bank is to investigate 
individuals on behalf of the business 
community, and to vouch for the honest 
and industrious. By substituting its 
own credit for that of the business man, 
the bank obviates the need of multiple 
investigations. 


The bank and the business man 


AS LONG as the bank stands behind a 
business man with its credit, other busi- 
ness men are ready to deal with him. 
The bank thus turns future value into 
immediate purchasing power. Suchoper- 
ations converge around short-term cred- 
its, which are the essence of commercial 
banking, which finances business oper- 
ations in motion. Investment banking, 
however, supplies permanent or long- 
term capita!—for the building of plants 
and the purchase of machinery. Such 
operations also start with faith in the 


| borrowing individual or corporation, 


and banks have to an increasing extent 
in recent years added security affiliates 


| to get this patronage too. Underwriting 


*® | deals with the manufacturing aspect of 


Vita Blond 
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en writing please mention Nation’s Business 





the security business. As a corollary, 
the banks also entered the field of mer- 
chandising the same securities to inves- 
tors. 

The inauguration of the Federal Re- 
serve System gave the state banks much 


|of the strength that previously had 
' been associated with national banks. 


To even matters up, the federal laws 
have been changed to give national 
banks some of the privileges of state 
banks and trust companies. Nowadays, 
accordingly, the national banks can per- 
form the fiduciary functions of trust 
companies. 

The Federal Reserve Act also author- 
ized national banks to have foreign 
branches. Domestic branches outside 
the state are still taboo, but some of the 


| largest banks have started a nation- 


wide chain-store system of offices of 
their security affiliates, which could be 
transformed into branch banks when 
and if the laws are changed. 


Each year the definition of banking 
must be enlarged. When the Nationa] 
City Bank inaugurated a newfangled 
service, Frank Vanderlip was asked by 
conservative directors, “Is that bank. 
ing?” Vanderlip’s stock reply was that 
it was justified because it was a service 
to customers. 

Banks have become more than lend- 
ing and deposit institutions. They are 
the ganglions in the nervous system of 
world finance and business. They are 
central stations for clearing intelligence. 
They are not only headquarters for con- 
sultation, but are frequently the meet- 
ing place for connecting those who de- 
sire to do business with one another. 

Nowadays, the banker has to do more 
than keep his feet on the ground. He 
must give sound advice concerning a 
world in ferment. And he must be 
sympathetic and human, for new busi- 
ness agents for competing banks are 
perpetually soliciting the accounts of 
his best customers. Of course, the sub- 
stantial business concern, desiring to 
diversify its risks, human and other- 
wise, has multiple bank connections, not 
being willing to let a single banker have 
life and death power over it. 

The new viewpoint in banking is being 
expressed in the physical quarters of 
banks. Bankers, like business men, have 
succumbed to the new cult of beauty, 
and -are seeking to make new bank 
quarters esthetic as well as serviceable. 
Banks are laying less stress on having 
overly formal physical surroundings. 
The symbol of the new attitude is the 
removal of the cages before the tellers’ 
windows. 

An interior of paneled oak walls, 
beamed ceilings, oriental rugs on the 
floor, comfortably upholstered chairs, 
etchings on the walls, an atmosphere of 
repose and relaxation—that’s the phy- 
sical setting of the ultramodern bank. 


The banker changes his role 


AS ONE observer of the new trend in 
bank equipment remarked, the banker 
is switching from the role of villain to 
the role of hero. He is learning to play 
the part of the beneficent counselor who 
extends a helping hand. And with this 
new attitude of friendliness toward the 
public is coming a new setting. 
Bankers who visit the Bankers Indus- 
trial Exposition in New York show the 
quickest response to the ultramodern 
displays. The outstanding feature is the 
model directors’ room, which resembles 
a drawing room in a fine residence. 
Gone are the conventional directors 
tables, and the stiff-backed chairs. In- 
stead there are armchairs, upholstered 
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ih. loss — use Pneumatic Packaging 
ge to Machinery to insure against wast- 
ie. ed seconds and profit losing mis- 
: not takes. In their plants, Pneumatic 
Re Machines have, for years, stood 
the test of high speed, mass pro- 
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rs of The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
have bought their first Pneumatic Ma- 
uty, chine in 1911. Since that time, 
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able. their packaging operations keep 
ving pace with their steadily increas- 
ings. ing sales and production. Theirs 
; the is a practical duplication of the 
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hy- The Pneumatic Scale System of IN 
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the basis of unit design that allows 
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When writing to PNeumatic Scare Corp. Lrp., 





Modine Unit Heater Mod- 

el 701 — 130 Ibs. — re- 

places over 2 tons of pipe 
coil radiation. 
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EAT as vou LIGHT _ 


HE successful illumination of 

“after-dark” sports events is 
but one illustration of the unusual 
development of lighting. 


It was not until heating engineers 
tooka leaf from lighting’s book—di- 
recting and controlling heat as light 
is directed and controlled — that 
entirely satisfactory and economi- 
cal industrial heating was possible. 


Modine Unit Heaters direct heat 
down into the working zone. They 
absorb the cold stratum of air that 
blankets the walls—and sometimes 
the floor—in a constantly moving 
current of warmed air. 


They are “off” or “on” in a mo- 
ment. They are up, out of the way 
—they require no floor space. 


Modines are inexpensive to install, 
simple to operate and, above all, 
they furnish even,economical heat. 


Ask for complete information —today. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
( Heating Division) 
1710 Racine Street Racine, Wis. 
Branch offices in all large cities. 
London Office: S. G. Leach & Co., Ltd., 26-30 Artillery Lane 


Unt HEATE 


FOR STEAM. VAPOR, VACUUM. HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 


When writing to Movine Manuracrurine Co. please mention Nation’s Business 





in needlepoint, divans in tapestry, hand. 
carved odd tables with modernistic ash 
trays, oak-paneled walls (with hidden 
compartments where refrigerators and 
beverages containing not more than 
half of one per cent of alcohol are con- 
cealed), severa: exquisite etchings on 
the walls, silk drapes at the windows 
oriental rugs on the floor, a wood-burn. 
ing fireplace, and lamps with parchment 
shades. 

The typical business place of the fy- 
ture will have a noncommercial atmos- 
phere. Civilized men want beautiful sur- 
roundings where they spend most of 
their waking hours. The standard of 
living during office hours has been rising. 

The informal motif in bank struc- 
tures has been carried out by the Bank- 
ers Trust Company, of Hartford, Conn 
The bank of the future will be subject 
to marked fluctuations in fashions in 
architecture. 

Noise is eliminated in modern banks. 
Soundproof partitions of cornstalk or 
other materials and especially treated 
ceilings absorb all noise, and thus make 
concentrated work less exacting. 

With the new note of informality and 
artistry, the bank of the future will also 
introduce labor-saving machinery. Ma- 
chinery now does the calculating that 
once required a staff of skilled account- 
ants. Coins are counted, sifted, and 
sealed in rolls by machines. The day’s 
total deposits and withdrawals are 
availiable by pressing a lever ona 
machine. A switch sets in motion a 
machine which addresses, seals, and 
stamps hundreds of envelopes an hour. 

Perhaps the Westinghouse engineers 
are at work teaching Televox to smile 
and refuse to renew loans to customers. 
If so, every country bank in the nation 
would be a good prospect for the ven- 
dors of the mechanical man. 





The Vanishing Sails 


AILING vessels have been decreas- 
S ing at the rate of 400 a year for 
30 years, and if that mortality con- 
tinues it will be only five years until we 
will be saying “‘farewell sail.” 

So says the Merchant Marine Infor- 
mation Office of San Francisco in point- 
ing out that in 1869 there were 18,233 
sailing vessels flying the American flag, 
and only 3,619 steam vessels. At the 
beginning of 1929 the number of steam 
and motor ships exactly equalled the 
number of sailing vessels registered 1n 
1869. The sailing ships had declined to 
1,939—a mere handkerchief of sai! 
against the canvas in the 60’s. 
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Advertising by a 
British Firm 


HEN I am in England I 

never fail to| buy The Times, 

in order that I may read the 
advertisements of Selfridge & Co., Ltd., 
the big department store. These adver- 
tisements are written in the form of 
editorials. They discuss the fundamen- 
tals of modern business in readable, un- 
derstandable style, with special refer- 
ence to the Selfridge company. 

The title of one article was “Size and 
Service,” and in it the author answered 
the criticism, often heard, that big com- 
panies tend to neglect service. 

“It ig a matter of attitude, not of 
arithmetic,” says Selfridge. ““A one-man 
shop with one customer can be devoid 
of the spirit of personal service. When 
a big business forgets service, the trouble 
is not size but self-satisfaction. The big 
firm thinks it has arrived and can slack- 
en its efforts. It does not want to climb, 
so it kicks away the ladder... . 

“This company is big because big- 
ness is necessary to the highest efficiency 
in a line which we have chosen for our- 
selves. But it has not declined one 
hair’s breadth from the standard of per- 
sonal service with which it began. Nor 
is it likely to. We guard personal service 
and the spirit of personal service as a 
soldier is taught to guard his rifle, 
the thing he must never lose, never part 
with, never allow to become stained 
with rust. 

‘And we abhor self-satisfaction.” 

Selfridge’s, founded by an American, 
has become a notable British institu- 
tion, and one reason for this has been 
its willingness to be so outspoken. The 
English are supposed to be close- 
mouthed, but the Selfridge company 
has found that they, like every one else, 
will listen to good sense, clearly ex- 
pressed. 


—W.F. 





Flying de Luxe 


S RICH in its appointments as 

the sanctum of a banker, the 

_ _*Brunelli air liner built for Paul 

W. Chapman, Chicago and New York 

Capitalist, stands today as perhaps one 

of the finest vehicles of air travel in 

existence, 

The cabin, specially soundproofed 

with an interior trim of walnut, pro- 

vides every comfort of the air for its 
“apacity load of 20 passengers. 
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You'll be proud to say 
“Vm staying at 
HOTEL CLEVELAND” 


O7 HE MOMENT YOU ENTER the friendly portals of Hotel 
Cleveland, and step into the broad lofty lobby, you'll 
know it is “your kind of hotel.” 


The luxuries and distinctive atmosphere of a fine private club. 
Instant, helpful service springing from a hospitable desire to 
see to it that you enjoy your stay here, Meals of a delicious- 
ness that have made this the preferred dining place of fore- 
most Clevelanders. And rooms that welcome you, after a busy 
day, to rest and relaxation and repose—deep drowsy beds, 
crisp linen, deep-piled carpets, chairs such as you’d have at 
home, with well-placed lamps and plenty of them, Servidor 
service, and a well-stocked and well-lighted desk. 





In a word, Hotel Cleveland is very like some fine, distinctive 
club, yet with all the conveniences and facilities you properly 
expect of the most modern hotel in 
a great city like Cleveland. 


When you are traveling, you will ap- 
preciate Hotel Cleveland. When your 
associates or your salesmen travel, it will 
add to their prestige with Clevelanders 
if their address here is Hotel Cleveland. 





Conventions—Sales Meetings 


Hotel Cleveland is now booking conventions and meetings 
for the 1929-1930 season. Unusually complete facilities are 
available for meetings of any size. Floor plans and full 
information will be sent gladly, on request to the manager. 


HOTEIS 
CLEVELAND 


On the Public Square, adjoining Cleveland's great new 
Union Terminal development. Room rates from $3. 
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How We're Paying Our Highway Bill 


By HARRY TUCKER 


Professor of Engineering, North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering 


HERE are about 25,000,000 
motor vehicles in the United 
States. It is, therefore, safe to 
assume that there is an average 
of one motor vehicle to each 
family; and, thus, that the heads of 
nearly all the families are financing a 
motor car. This does not mean merely 
the first purchase of the car, but all 
other expenses incident to ownership; 
and this includes the items of motor- 
license fees and the gasoline tax. 
Twenty years ago such forms of tax- 
ation were hardly heard of; now they 
constitute almost universal forms of 
taxation, to be paid by all who ride. 
All states impose a license fee for oper- 
ating a motor vehicle; all states now 
have some form of gasoline tax. The 
lowest tax is two cents on the gallon 
and this prevails in ten states. The 
highest rate of tax is in South Carolina 
and Florida where it is six cents. Twen- 
ty-two states have increased the gaso- 
line tax by one cent or more per gallon 
since January 1, 1929. 


A fairly popular tax 


THE automobile was responsible for 
the great era of road building upon 
which all the states, and the Federal 
Government, have embarked. Raising 
funds to meet the enormous costs of 
building highways was a tremendous 
problem until the gasoline or fuel tax 
was devised. Its adoption has been 
largely free from criticism for under it 
the user pays for the road and, further, 
by use of the tax to improve roads the 
motorist’s cost of transportation is re- 
duced. It is, therefore, logical that the 
moneys derived from motor-vehicle and 
fuel taxes should be used only in the 
construction and maintenance of high- 
ways. This principle is recognized by 
all the states except one. 

The amount of funds derived from 
these sources of taxation is enormous. 
In 1928, the states collected $322,630,- 
025 in motor-license fees. In gasoline 
taxes the amount collected was $304,- 
871,766. The total of the two items is 
$627,501,791. In many states these 
taxes amount to more than half the 
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total revenue collected by the state gov- 
ernments. New York collects the great- 
est amount in motor-license fees—$34,- 
306,706; California collects the greatest 
amount in gasolne tax—$29,566,769. 

By far the greatest part of the motor- 
vehicle and fuel taxes collected is de- 
voted to construction and maintenance 
of state roads. Thus, in 1928, $419,- 
926,863 was used in financing state 
roads. In some states a certain part of 
these taxes was used in assisting the 
counties. Thus, in the same year, $117,- 
780,010 were given to the counties for 
road construction and maintenance. 

The state roads constitute only about 
ten per cent of the total road mileage 
in the United States, and the distribu- 
tion of the motor-vehicle and fuel tax 
receipts as indicated above may, at 
first thought, seem unfair to the coun- 
ties. On the other hand, traffic studies 
indicate that state highways carry about 
80 per cent of the motor-vehicle traffic. 
The amount which the counties are get- 
ting is about 20 per cent of the total 
amount collected; and this division of 
the funds between states and counties 
is in approximately the right propor- 
tion, based on traffic. 

It does not appear, from available 
information, that incorporated cities 
and towns share in these taxes, except 
in a few isolated cases. 

As long as the state-highway systems 
are in process of being built, there will 
not be much demand from the counties 
and cities for a share in the gasoline tax 
funds. But with the completion of the 
major road-building programs in some 
states, counties and cities will insist that 
a portion of the funds raised from mo- 
tor-license fees and fuel taxes be re- 
turned to them. And their demand will 
be particularly effective when the effort 
is made to divert these funds to other 
than highway use. Florida, even now, 
is using its additional tax of one cent 
on the gallon of gasoline for the support 
of schools and colleges. 

In many states the automobile owner 
is now bearing more than his share of 
the cost of highways. In a general way, 
highways should be built and main- 
tained from funds raised from the 


sources receiving benefits from such 
highways. There are three such sources 
—those receiving general benefits, those 
receiving special benefits, and those re- 
ceiving traffic benefits. 

A system of well-constructed high- 
ways will increase the general prosperity 
of a state through increasing transpor- 
tation facilities. All forms of property 
in such a state will share in the pros- 
perity, and a general tax for road pur- 
poses should be levied on all property. 


A special tax justified 


THEN, too, those sections through 
which the state highways are located 
will receive special benefits in the form 
of increased business and increased land 
values. A special tax should, therefore, 
be levied on those districts through 
which the roads are located, or against 
land abutting on such highways. 

Traffic should bear a portion of the 
cost, in proportion to the direct benefits 
which it receives. 

From the above explanation it is 
clear that road funds, under an equita- 
ble arrangement, would be raised from 
a general tax, a special property tax and 
from motor-vehicle fees and a tax on 
gasoline. In many states all of the funds 
for building state highways now come 
from the last source. The county roads 
are generally built from funds raised 
from a general tax on property; and 
city streets, in some cases, are financed 
by assessments against the abutting 
property. The three general forms ol 
taxation are, therefore, all in effect, but 
seldom for the construction of the same 
system of highways. 

For those states which are largely ru- 
ral the gasoline tax and motor-license 
fees have served as the sources of high- 
way funds. Without these sources, It 1s 
hardly likely that these states would 
have been able to construct their state- 
highway systems. But increases in gas- 
oline-tax rates should always be based 
on the return which the motor-vehicle 
owner receives from improved high- 
ways. On any other basis such an in- 
creased tax places too heavy a burden 
on the owners of motor vehicles. 
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THE 


BLOTTERS 


SLUN 


From high above and far away, the sun daily attempts 
to flood the earth with its health giving rays. 


Day by day, both near and far, man does his worst 
to blot out thesun by letting chimneysand smokestacks 
stain the sky with health and wealth destroying smoke. 


Even in that fair city towards which the eyes of the 
United States turn for beauty and majesty because it 
is the seat of national government, lordly creations of 
the architect's art are being discolored by defacing 
smoke. 


What benefits it to create beauty thus to destroy, 
whether it be in Washington, New York, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, or in any other center of 
population? 

By one means or another the smoke nuisance must 
be curbed to make cities more habitable, to make 
wealth and beauty more secure. In most heating units, 
burning Famous Reading Anthracite is the swiftest, 
surest, most economical way to prevent smoke. 

Our engineers will cheerfully work with you on 
your firing problems without obligation to you. 

A. J. MALONEY 


President 
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PHILADELPHIA“ READING 








COAL~cIRON COMPANY 


WAUKEE 


PHILADELPHIA « NEW YORK - BOSTON - BUFFALO - DETROIT - TOLEDO - CHICAGO - es 


MINNEAPOLIS . ST. PAUL. ROCHESTER - BALTIMORE - WASHINGTON - READING - MONTREAL, 


When writing to THe PHILADELPHIA AND ReaDING Coat AND Iron Company please mention Nation's 


Busine &8 
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When your Office 


closes at night 


gaa your office closes at night you'll feel easier if your records 
are guarded and protected by a GF Allisteel safe. 


Each department of your business should have a safe like this. 
Then, in case of fire—and 70% of them occur during business 
hours—there will be no confusion in placing valuable papers beyond 
the reach of heat and flame. 


Here is a safe that has withstood every test of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories—a safe that gives adequate and sure protection. 


Every detail of its construction is perfect, and we proudly put our es 
name on it as a product fully up to the exacting CF Allsteel GF Alteteot — 
standard of quality, and good looks. Desks . Safes . Filing nets 


Sectional Cases . Supplies 
Shelvi St Cabinets 
Let us consult with you as to the size of safe, and the interior OE a 


«e+ Transfer Cases «++: 


equipment, that will most adequately fill your needs. Document Files . Tables 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio $3 Canadian Plant, Toronto 


ATTACH THIS COUPON TO 
nce tf: —_——— 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO., Youngstown, Ohio “em. 
Please send me a copy of the GF Allsteel Safe Catalog. 





Name ___ 





Firm __ etd: 2 ee henstisdnetdeonk ° ” 

Aédjais PS OEE “Serves and Survives 

a be P 
me mean: THE COMPLETE LINE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 








7 to Tue Generat Fireproorinc Co. please mention Nation's Business 
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Money 


By ROY F. BERGENGREN 


Executive Secretary, The Credit Union 


National Extension Bureau 


WAS recently visiting the treas- 
urer of the credit union in the 
post office of a midwestern town, 
when a nice-looking young man ~ 
came in from delivering mail on 
his route in the suburbs. Let’s call 
him John, which is the only decep- 
tion in the story. He told me this 
personal experience: “I’m married 
and we had one son. He was sick 
and under a doctor’s care for eight 
months, and then in the hospital 
eight weeks. 
“He had three major operations, 
and then we lost him. After the fun- 
eral I found that I had spent all my 







‘avings, and that I owed five loan sharks. 
| was borrowing from Peter to pay 
Paul; to one loan shark I was paying 
*~ per cent and I don’t know how much 
to the others. It all totaled so much 
that, after trying for months to keep 
uP, I reached the conclusion at last 
that the fight wasn’t worth it. When I 
struck bottom, Joe (the treasurer of 
‘ne credit union) heard about my 
‘roubles and took me in charge. Ask 


Every Man His Own 


Lender 


j 
¥ 
i 


By foiling the loan sharks 
credit unions make em- 
ployes happier and bet- 
ter citizens in every way 


him what he did. I tell you, mister, the 
credit union in this post office ain’t no 
bank, it’s a religion.” 

I asked Joe, and here is the rest of the 
story about as he told it: 

“First, I visited the loan sharks, and 
I told the four who had been charging 
illegal interest where they got off. Loan 





‘ 






CARTOON BY CARD 


sharks aie a mongrel breed—all of them 
—and if you scare ’em they’ll settle. I 
found the alleged face value of John’s 
debts to be $3,200, and I made ’em 
agree to settle for $800. 

“Next, I made out a note for $800 
and showed John that it was the largest 
loan our credit union had ever made. 
I told him to see what endorsements he 
could get, and showed him where to 
put ’em. Everybody in the office knew 
what John had been through, and 
wanted to endorse. We loaned him the 
$800 on 39 endorsements (all that could 
be accommodated on the back of the 
note) and the loan now is pretty nearly 
paid up.” 

This case is typical of the usefulness 
of the credit union. It could be multi- 
plied by a hundred thousand examples. 
The story of usury in the United States 
is long and disturbing. It deals with 
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VERY man worth the name hasan 

aim and ambition to build a solid 
competence—but too many ignore the 
call to live a full life while fulfilling 
life’s ambition. 
So much emphasis is laid on the in- 
dustrial possibilities of Piedmont 
Carolinas that many may not realize 
the richness and fullness of the life 
people live here. 


Nowhere in the nation are the pub- 
lic schools more uniformly high in 
character. 


Nowhere in this country are the gen- 
eral standards of living so genuinely 
sound and wholesome. 


A friendly hospitality here goes hand 
in hand with a remarkable industrial 
development. 


The mountains (highest east of the 
Rockies) beckon on one hand and the 
hunting and fishing of the coastal 
plainareonly a few hours distant onthe 
other. Close by you find golf courses 
that are internationally famous. 


The climate in summer is equal to 
that of southern New York in tem- 
perature with 10° to 15° less humid- 
ity. The winters are 10° to 25° warmer. 
If living is as important to you as 
business success, here you may have 


both in fullest degree. 


If you have not received “Piedmont 
Carolinas,” may we suggest you write 
for it today? It is full of pertinent 
facts for business execu- 

tives. 


Please address Indus- 
trial Dept.,Room 181, 
Mercantile Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DUKE POWER 
COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY 
AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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stark realities and harsh consequences. 
The social problem raised by the need 
for short-term loans is for the first time 
being approached in a scientific spirit. 

Right here I want to define a credit 
union. A credit union is a cooperative 
society organized within a specific group 
managed by officers chosen by and from 
the group, and functioning under strict 
state supervision and annual examina- 
tion for the three-fold purpose of sup- 
plying the members of the group with 
an excellent system for saving money; 
enabling the members with their own 
money to solve their own short-term 
credit problems; and giving them sound 


| and sure education in the management 


of their own savings. 

I have said a credit union is a “cooper- 
ative society.”’ The word “‘cooperative”’ 
is used in its technical sense. In a credit 
union a share has a par value of $5 pay- 
able 25 cents on pay day and, in the 
meetings of members, each member has 
one vote—and only one vote—whatever 


| his share holdings. 





As business men, we are interested in 
this credit problem not solely or pri- 
marily because we are sorry for the 
man who pays usurious interest but be- 
cause it adversely affects society as does 
any unchecked social evil. 

I have found this loan problem in 
large and small industrial units, in mu- 
nicipal, railroad, and public-service cor- 
poration employe groups everywhere, 
and personnel officers have repeatedly 
called it their primary personnel prob- 
lem. The following typical illustration 
was supplied by a personnel officer, 
whose group numbers more than 30,000 
employes. 


How usury hurts industry 


“ED’S a fine fellow but he can’t get 
out of debt. He works with heavy tools, 
and Thursday he’s hammering away, 
but his mind is focused on one fact. A 
loan shark has threatened to tie up his 
wages on Saturday if certain payments, 
which he has no way of making, are 
not forthcoming before that time. He 
knows his job is in jeopardy. His mind 
is a thousand miles from his work trying 
to puzzle out how he shall pay. Then he 
smashes his hand, or sustains a severe 
fall, or does something all wrong, all 
because his mind isn’t on his work. That 
happens so often that it’s a real expense 
factor.” 

Usury is the perfectly normal result 
of a combination of two circumstances; 
aneed for credit, generally acute, coupled 
with a breakdown of normal credit facili- 
ties. Usury can be eliminated by the 
creation of credit. It cannot be elimi- 


nated by scolding the usurer. It js a 
fact too, that the laws of 24 states now 
authorize the licensed lender to charge 
a maximum of from three per cent to 
three and one-half per cent on loans of 
$300 or less. While a rate of 42 per cent 
per year may in itself seem usurious. 
the theory of the 42 per cent law is that 
it is better to license the lender at 4° 
per cent than to leave this business to 
the unlicensed lenders, some of whom 
charge from 42 per cent to 3,600 per 
cent (the latter is the highest rate with 
which I have personally come in con- 
tact). 

Weare sorry for the individual victim 
of the loan shark, of course, but when 
loan sharks prey and grow fat on an 
illegal business affecting more than 
3,800 employes in a single group (as 
happened in 1927 on one of our largest 
railway systems), it is time to find out, 
first, why loan sharks exist and second, 
how they may be quickly and effective- 
ly exterminated. 


A loan service for the masses 


THE problem is national in scope, be- 
cause the credit side of banking does 
not reach the masses of the people. 
There are two reasons for that. The 
conduct of a small-loans business of this 
sort has a relatively high overhead which 
is the justification offered for the 42 
per cent law, and accurate diagnosis of 
small credits of this type calls for highly 
specialized credit machinery. This sort 
of small loan business is not within the 
scope of normal banking business. 

The credit union is not a substitute 
for the bank, or a competitor of the 
bank; it is a supplement to the banking 
system, bringing normal credit facilities 
to the masses of the people. 

Its organization is within a group of 
people, and the closer the group organi- 
zation the better. The probable explana- 
tion of the amazingly good record of 
credit unions in the matter of effective 
operation is doubtless to be found in 
the fact that most people are honest, 
coupled with the fact that members as- 
sociated in a common group know each 
other and will not cheat each other. 

In Europe the common bond uniting 
credit union members is, most generally, 
the church parish. In the United States 
employes of a common employer, mem- 
bers of a church parish, social club, 
American Legion Post, fraternal society, 
a well defined rural section or neighbor- 
hood predominate. : 

Since January, 1923, for example, 1 
cooperation with the Director of Service 
Relations of the Office of the Postmaster 
General, we have organized 203 credit 
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Economy 


NALYZE your three most vital records — Pro- 

duction Costs, Maintenance Costs and Replace- 

ment Costs. Picture future reductions. They 

mean money saved. Increased profits and lower costs. 

Leading industrials have proven to their own sat- 

isfaction that these valuable economies occur when 

Dodge-Timken Bearings are put on the job. “DODGE- 

TIMKEN BEARING EQUIPPED” is Industry’s Mark 
of Economy. 

Dodge’s complete line of power transmission equip- 


ment is, of course, Dodge-Timken Bearing equipped. 
Hangers, pillow-blocks, loose pulleys, belt governors, oil 
well countershafts, take-ups, all made to the same high 
standards, individually offer low-cost performance — but 
collectively insure smooth, even, reliable service — with 
maintenance and replacement at a minimum—and produc- 
tion costs diving to new low levels. 
Dodge-Timken Bearings— complete, self-contained, factory- 
adjusted units— are also ready for delivery to manufacturers 
for installation in the machinery they make. They bring a new 
conception of performance and service— and add a valuable sales 
argument — “ DODGE-TIMKEN BEARING EQUIPPED.” 


When others in your position turn these facts into profits — 
these proven economies into tangible savings, you owe it to 
yourself to investigate. Check the coupon below — have your 
secretary mail it. It brings you direct, specific, cost-cutting facts 

that you and your plant engineers can weave into your present 
production scheme. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF DODGE 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
Complete equipment for the 
transmission of power. Every 
pee « ,Dulley, hanger, pillow 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
“very type of conveyor to 


handle i 
mage bend a of packaged or 


When writing to Dopce 


DODGE-TIMKEN BEARINGS 
For power transmission and 
machine application. A type for 
every service. 

SPECIAL MACHINERY 
A manufacturing department for 


those who prefer to devote their 
attention to selling rather than 


making. 





MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
Factories at Mishawaka, Ind. and Oneida, N. Y. 


PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Mishawaka, Indiana 
Gentlemen: Send me the Industrial Data Books checked below: 


Dodge Power Transmission Data Book and Catalog D-30—your complete 
heaiaees’s reference book, leather-bound, 438 pages, completely illustrated. 


Dodge-Timken’s Engineer’s Data Book—reference book on Dodge-Timkea 
LJ Bearings for all uses. 116 pages —completely illustrated. 

NAME. 
TITLE 
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N ationally known 
users of FENESTRA ... 


a dea 


E. R. Squibb & Sons, Drug Plant, Brooklyn, New York. 
Architect: Russell G. Cory, New York City. (ontractors: Turner Construction Company. 


NDUSTRY has demonstrated the value of 
attractive surroundings and healthful, cheerful, 
comfortable quarters for its workers. Hundreds 
of the country’s largest corporations have found 
—by experience — that Fenestra Steel Windows 
meet all of these qualifications. 
In the 
building shown here these windows of steel 


Squibb is an outstanding example. 


appropriately conform to a distinctly modern 
design and provide these definite advantages for 
Squibb employees: an abundance of daylight, 
ventilation under control which means plenty of 
fresh air, yet protection against storms, easy 
operation, without sticking or warping, fire re- 
sistance —for the life of the building. 

Today these window advantages are assured — 
even in advance of construction, for daylighting 
can be measured and ventilation determined with 
reasonable accuracy. Fenestra’s Research Depart- 
ment can furnish this data while your buildings 
are in the planning stage. Phone the local 
Fenestra Office. 

DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2292 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Factories: Detroit, Mich., and Oakland, Calif. 
Convenient Warehouse Stocks 


enestia 


Other Fenestra Users in 
Drug and Chemical 


Industries 


Parke-Davis & Co. 
The Bayer Co. 
Johnson & Johnson 


American Cellulose & 
Chemical Co. 


National Aniline & 
Chemical Co. 


Colgate & Company 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Semet Solvay Company 
Frederick Stearns & Co. 


Hasslacher & Roessler 
Chemical Co. 


Luyties Pharmacal Co. 
Melba Manufacturing Co. 
Paris Medical Co. 
Southern Drug Co. 
Phillips Chemical Co. 


Niagara Electric & 
Chemical Co. 


Butterworth Judson Co. 
Standard Chemical Co. 
James S. Kirk & Co. 
Larkin Company, Inc. 


Peet Brothers 
Manufacturing Co. 


Rawleigh Chemical Co. 


steel 


windows 


When writing to Derrorr Stee. Propucrs Company please mention Nation’s Business 








unions in as many post offices in 32 
states. The first postal credit union was 
organized at the Brockton, Mass., post 
office, and it opened with eight mem- 
bers and $18.50. The most recent off- 
cial report indicates that the credit 
unions of postal employes have already 
25,397 members, and savings of $1,770.- 
952. So far they have made 57,055 loans 
aggregating $6,329,736. 

There is a fundamental difference be- 
tween a credit union and banking insti- 
tutions in general. All credit union oper- 
ations are restricted to the membership 
of the given group. The money comes 
from the members, is used for loans to 
members, is managed by boards of di- 
rectors and committees chosen by and 
from members, with all earnings revert- 
ing to members as dividends. There is 
no exterior, invested capital and so the 
problem is always very simple—how can 
we serve the individual member and at 
the same time protect the rights of all 
the members of the particular group to 
which he belongs? 

The board of directors chooses from 
its own members the officers, including 
the treasurer, who manages the credit 
union and is bonded; a credit committee 
to pass on loans; and a supervisory or 
auditing committee, similarly chosen. 
Credit unions operate under state laws. 
In each state some state department has 
jurisdiction for examination and report, 
with authority to close a credit union 
that is improperly managed. 


Makes it easy to save 


AS a thrift agency the credit union is 
unexcelled for several reasons. To begin 
with, the plan is gauged down to the 
member of the group who can save the 
least; for example, 25 cents a week. If, 
however, a member can save 50 cents a 
week, he subscribes to two shares, sav- 
ing 25 cents on each share; if a dollar a 
week to four shares, and so on. By the 
time the member’s first share or shares 
are paid for, he has forgotten all about 
the word “share” and goes right on 
saving indefinitely and automatically. 

More than 14,000 employes of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Company have saved approximately 
$1,400,000 in the eight credit unions 
formed among the employes of this one 
Company. Many of these members now 
have individual savings accounts of 
$4,000, the maximum permitted by the 
Massachusetts Credit Union Law. This 
credit union began 12 years ago with 
initial savings of less than $20 and with 
12 members. 

Credit union accumulations are used, 
as indicated, primarily for loans for 
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They're buying away trom home 


212 
COMMODITIES 


| 7 that can be made’in Kansas City 
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: A. OPPORTUNITY for manufactur, factured or processed here profitably ! 
c ers in 212 lines of business . 

mr opportunity in the center of a market/of Twenty-one million buyers demand 
: 21 million buyers who can be sefved and deserve to be served promptly and 
most economically from Kansas Cify! economically. They buy in volume. They 
t, are prosperous. So diversified are their 
n That is this city’s offer of opportunity activities that always a large number of 





them can buy and pay for what they buy. 
To Kansas City they naturally turn as a 
source of supply for practically every 


to established manufacturing eglterprises, 
seeking wider markets. 


s Practically every industryfs represented necessity and luxury. 

n in these needs of a majgf metropolitan 

: area which utilizes thefe 212 products i Ty RG Send today for “The Book of Kansas 
f in volume .,. but nfust buy them in mn ‘vray City Opportunities”. It is concise and 
a other markets. sf Ae »\' frank and perhaps may guide many a 
P Qiks manufacturer to larger distribution op- 
‘ Yet every one of them may be manu- y portunities. 
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INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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y kA I am interested in this industry: 

s 

‘ letterbead 

" and I attach the coupon to my leiterbead as as- 

f M : S S O U R : surance of my interest, without obligation, of 
NEAREST BY AIR TO EVERYWHERE Conia 

e \— ‘ 

if - Name — 

h ai 

’ ' Economical transportation is important. Address i 


You can reach 15 million people at lower 
freight cost from Kansas City than from 
any other metropolis. 












, iti <ansas City C : - Commerce please mention Nation’s Business 
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PICKWICK PICKS 





Part of Pickwick’s 
Fleet of RYANS 
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For One of the Longest 
Airlines in the World 


HEN Pickwick Airways, Inc., 

bought ships for their new 
2700-mile air transport line from 
Los Angeles via Mexico City to 
Guatemala, they chose Ryan 
Broughams. 


A fleet of seven B-5 Ryans is now 
carrying mail, express and passengers 
on regular runs over the first airline 
to operate on the west coast of 
Mexico and Central America. 


Landing fields along this Latin- 
American line are small, sometimes 
muddy and often mountain-guard- 
ed. The route leads over high moun- 
tains, across swamps and deserts. Yet 
Ryans, fully loaded, take-off quickly, 
climb swiftly to flying altitude, and 
wing surely on their way, with the 
brilliant performance and staunch 
reliability that have made Ryans out- 
standing the world around. 


The new Ryan Brougham, with its 
300 horsepower Wright J6 Whirl- 
wind motor installed with proper 
relation to the ship’s design, is mak- 
ing new performance and reliabil- 
ity records in the hands of owners 
everywhere. It takes-off in 275 feet 
and in 8 seconds’ time, climbs 1200 
feet per minute—and lands in a 200- 
foot circle. It has a cruising speed of 
120 miles per hour—and a cruising 
range of 700 miles. 


To operators of commercial lines, 
or to business organizations con- 
templating the use of private planes, 
we will gladly demonstrate the many 
Ryan advantages. Write for our 
handsome catalog. 

RYAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Lambert—St. Louis Airport, Anglum, Missouri 
Division of 


DETROIT AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Detroit, Michigan 





SISTER SHIP OF THE “SPIRIT OF 


a 
RYAN 





ST. LOUIS” ,& 


When writing to Rryax Arrcrarr Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 





provident or productive purposes. A 
“provident purpose” has been inter- 
preted to mean a purpose which prom- 
ises to be of real benefit to the borrower. 
The purpose of the loan must always be 
set forth in the application. 

While the laws of 24 states, as I have 
said, now recognize the problem to the 
extent of legalizing rates by private 
lenders varying from 36 per cent to 42 
per cent on the supposition that this is 
the lowest rate at which the private 
lender can operate at a fair profit, credit 


| unions never charge more than one per 
| cent a month on monthly balances and 
| generally operate at lower rates than 
| this. Further, all earnings except 20 per 


cent set aside annually as its reserve, 


| revert to the members as dividends. 


It has now been amply demonstrated 


| by much credit-union experience that 


the short-term credit problem of the 
worker and small farmer can be solved 


| by cooperative credit. 


This is easily explained. There is in 
a credit union no exterior invested cap- 
ital to worry about; group loyalty helps 
in the protection of loans and accurate 


| credit diagnosis; the overhead cost of 
| credit-union operation is low. The uni- 


versality of the credit union is even- 
tually inevitable because of the uni- 
versality of the problem which the 
credit union is prepared to solve. 


An Americanizing influence 


FINALLY the credit union has substan- 
tial educational value. With more than 
80 years of developing experience in 
various countries of Europe, 20 years 
in Massachusetts, and a development 
now in progress in 32 states, it is far 
beyond the experimental stage. J. Philip 
Bird, president of the New Jersey Man- 
ufacturers Association, has appraised 
the credit union as “‘the greatest Amer- 
icanization process.” 

If there is value in eliminating a great 
social evil, if there is value in opening 
new vistas of opportunity for workers 
in America, if it is good in a republic to 
educate the masses of the people in the 
management of their own savings, then 
the credit union is in fact a contribution 
to further the common hope and asp!- 
ration of employer and employe. 

It has become increasingly apparent 
that good citizens cannot be made of 
people harassed with debt and pursued 
by loan sharks. Our national progress 
is in a fair measure proportionate to the 
development of average happiness, aver- 
age opportunity, and an average square 
deal. The credit union has demonstrated 
its usefulness in raising those averagts 


| higher and higher. 
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Journeys That Made 
History 





OST of us find a mental tonic 

in travel. Some pick up ideas 

so stimulating that they de- 
serve to be called “inspirations.” 

A classic instance is John Calvin. 
Bound for Strassbourg he stopped at 
Geneva, intending to spend only one 
night there. But an evangelist he met 
that evening “found and held him.” 
Calvin dedicated himself to a new cause; 
and, battling for it, he remained in 


Geneva the rest of his life. W eens you maintain your own stamping de- 


STAMPING ECONOMIES 
that Help Win in 
Competitive 


Sales Situations 



































partment, or farm out stamping work, G.P. & F, 


Lives similarly transformed by travel 
are numerous in the hall of fame of | | Comics. Mesiie euslt. secitie:.- aba eiet dee 


American business. Here are a few con- stampings from G. P. & F. cheaper than you can pre- 
pare to make them. And you may find that G. P. & F, 
can underbid your own plant or other sources of supply 


is in a position to offer still greater stamping 


spicuous Cases. 
Two sons of a farmer from Basking 
: ° 
Ridge, N. J., set forth in the summer of The l5-acre G. P. & F. plant, equipped with the very 
1886 to see the West. The unpalatable latest time-saving, machinery, manned by 1500 skilled 
food served in restaurants where they workmen—and G. P. & F.’s enormous purchases of raw 
material—all combine to effect stamping economies. 
ate on their travels impressed them. And G. P. & F. capacity of over 100,000 parts daily is 
They res¢ Ived to open a ““store’”’ of their your assurance of prompt deliveries under any and all 
own which would be scrupulously clean | °omditions: 
and serve more appetizing food. Thus Besides, you have at your disposal an engineering staff 
’ : backed by 49 years experience in pressed metal work. 
began the Childs Restaurants. They can assist you, as they have innumerable other 
manufacturers, in solving intricate stamping problems 
—in helping you get mew products ready to sell without 


When cameras were clumsy lost time. Why not let G. P. & F. quote on your require- 


ments? Send a sample or blue-prints. There is no obli- 


AT THE age of 24 a Rochester, N. Y., | #ation- 


youth planned to start on his first vaca- GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 
tion. As part of his preparations he 1371 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


bought a camera. Its mechanism was 
er fo’ se iy aE | rN — my 
5. PF. STAMPING 
G.PB.&F. STAMPING 


on any job. 


as difficult to handle as the black box. 

So George Eastman got absorbed in 
trying to improve these operations. He 
chose a shorter trip for his holiday, and 
spent most of his vacation experiment- 
ing. As one curious outcome of his labors 
the trade name “kodak” eventually 
lorced its way into our dictionaries. 

Young Irving T. Bush, on the eve of 
choosing a career, went on a two year 
voyage around the world in his father’s 
yacht. His eyes were as alert as his brain. 
Thus he got to thinking about the need- 
less labor he watched in every port. 
Cargoes came ashore on lighters, were 
transferred to the docks, then hauled 
‘o warehouses, and finally dragged from 
the warehouses to factories. 

W hy, he demanded, not try to econo- 
nize time, labor and expense: why not 
‘reate an efficient model city combining 
dc cks, railway terminals, warehouses 
and lactories, all grouped in convenient 
Proximity or even “all under one roof?” 
And from that idea evolved what now 
are known as the Bush Terminals. 
—CHALRES PHELPS CUSHING 


complex; the photographic plates were 



























Are You Reading 


41 
Looking on 
in Washington 


A NEW DEPARTMENT in Nation’s Business which digs deep 
into the heart and truth of things that are going on in Washing- 
ton . . things that are of pertinent interest to business and busi- 
ness men. The author of this illuminating department 1s a man 
who is perhaps better qualified than any other to write of the 
“behind-the-scenes” activities in official Washington. 
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Cuecks LIKE THESE 


ARE BUSINESS- BUILDERS 
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Everyone prefers to deal with an alert, up- 
to-the-minute house. Your business, every 
business, is judged by the outward marks of 


successful, modern, business-like methods. 


If you are writing your checks in the old-fash- 
ioned way, everybody who receives one is 
getting an impression of backward ways of 
doing business. For up-to-the-minute businesses 


are writing their checks with Instant Safe 


Guard Check Writers. 


The Instant Safe Guard moves as swiltly as 
this high-speed age in which we live. One 
quick stroke fills the amount line with big in- 
delible figures and macerates the payee s name 


—otherwise a vulnerable spot. 


Every Safe Guard is equipped with your own 
registered number or, if preferred, special name 
or trade-mark plate. Your private plate not only 
‘“oersonalizes’’ your check but provides addi- 


tional protection against forgery. 


A $10,000 indemnity policy, issued to every 
purchaser, insures you against loss through 
forgery or alteration. 


SAFE-GUARD CHECK WRITER CORP. 


Lansdale, Pennsylvania 


Write today fer details 
and a demonstration. 
No obligation to buy. 


When writing to Sare-Guanp Cueck Waiter Corp. please mention Nation's Business 


Will Hays Made 
the Sun Shine 


(Continued from page 46) 
that something must be done. Nine 
companies formed the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America 
and called Hays, then Postmaster Gen. 
eral, to be its head. 

Of course they knew that he was tke 
national chairman of the Republican 
party, that politics had been his meat 
| and drink ever since as a boy of 16 he 
saw William McKinley nominated, that 
he is on Jim and Joe terms with the 
other topnotch politicians. They prob- 
ably thought he could protect their 
| darling from the power of The Dog. 
| They seem to have thought with con- 
| siderable accuracy, too. Not many leg- 
| islative bites have been taken out of 

the lovely leg of the heroine since Hays 
| began to draw his $100,000 a year. But 
| they did not at all see wherein his prin- 
| cipal value would lie. 





He keeps a Main Street mind 


FOR Will H. Hays thinks along small- 
town lines. He thinks that way deliber- 
ately. When he stops thinking that way 
much of his power will have departed 
from him. In Sullivan, Ind., the black- 
smith was a leading citizen when Hays 
was a boy. Judges listened to the black- 
smith with respect. 

The reverence paid to character was 
never confused with the respect given 
to wealth. And in the long run the 
| ideals and aspirations of the men and 
| women of the small town, whether that 
small town be set in Indiana or on a 
back street in a great city, are the ideals 
and aspirations of the whole land. My 
| conviction that the movie men did not 
see this at all is supported by Hays’ 
own words: 

“When the heads of the motion-pic- 
ture industry came to me,” he said, 
“and asked me to undertake the work, 
I was frankly puzzled. I had no know!- 
edge of the film industry. They indi- 
cated that I might be useful as an ‘or- 
ganizer’ and a ‘harmonizer’ and because 
they wanted some one who knew some- 
thing about distribution and I was the 
head of the ‘largest distributing organ!- 
zation in the country.’”’ 

He harmonized the producers, 0! 
course. Hays believes in arbitration 
rather than litigation. There are innum- 
erable opportunities for quarreling in 
the film business. Now there are 32 arbi- 
tration boards which pass upon dis- 
putes over the entire country. In 1922, 
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“Good Teamwork 
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HEINTZ 


METAL STAMPINGS 







Always Wins” 





AND — 


LET US TEAMWORK WITH YOU 


Advanced methods in the manufacture 
and assembly of metal stampings are rev- 
olutionizing production for a large num- 
ber of progressive concerns. Does your 
product represent the best in design and 
utility? Can your product be improved? It 
will cost you nothing to find out; the 
Heintz organization is ready to study 
your problems and tell you the possibilities 


of substantial improvements at lower cost. 
Our personnel, equipment and methods 
are synchronized to function efficiently 
—to give you the benefit of technical 
skill and experience others are finding 
invaluable. 

Send a sketch, blueprint or sample 
of your product for definite information, 
without obligating you in any way. 


HEINTZ 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Front Street and Olney Avenue 


When writing to Heintz MANuracturING COMPANY please 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


mention Nation’s Business 
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MODERNIZE YOUR PRODUCTS AT LOWER COST 











our firm 
doesn't need 
more help; 

it needs 
more f7me 


One sure way to gain time is to 
provide instant dictation service. 
Put an Ediphone at a dictator’s 
desk and see his time for other 


duties increase from 10 to 20%. 


The Ediphone and the tele- 
phone, for written and oral mes- 
sages, take the lost motion out 
of communications, with a time 
gain... like adding more help. 


Let us prove this at your desk. Tele- 
phone “The Ediphone,” your City, and 
ask for the book,“An Easy Way to Chart 
Your Correspondence.” 


Ask for Travel Service 
THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 


ORANGE, N. J. 








Radio Program Monday Evenings 





When 


writing please mention Nation's Bus:ness 
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the year before arbitration became a 
principle, there were more than 4,000 
suits brought in the industry. As Hays 
says: 

“The producer with $10,000,000 worth 
of orders on his books did not know 
whether they might result in five or 
six million dollars’ worth of completed 
transactions. With rare good luck he 
might hope for seven millions out of his 
promised ten. 

“Arbitration literally rescued from 
chaos and at the very least trebled the 
possibility of swift and helpful expan- 
sion in the industry.” 

Here is the proof of it. In the five 
years of arbitration the boards have dis- 
posed of 73,652 contractual disputes in- 
volving $17,724,380. A motion picture 
is one of the most perishable commodi- 
ties on earth. If arbitration had not been 
resorted to “bad feelings, bad collec- 
tions, drags of every sort upon the in- 
dustry would have made our situation 
intolerable.”’ In the five years only five 
cases found their way into court before 
arbitration. A court award was com- 
pelled in only a small fraction of one 


| per cent of the cases. 





A growing tide of hostility 


HARMONIZING and organizing are 
fine, of course, but our deeper thinkers 
consider it advisable to have something 
to harmonize and organize. The ten- 
cent public was going to the movies, all 
right. This is no slam at the ten-centers. 
Many an honest heart beats behind 15 
cents in the vest pockets. But if my 
memory serves me right the movies 
were tending toward a ten-cent moral 
level eight years ago. The quiet, con- 
servative, self-respecting element in the 
community was sniffing at them. The 
churches and civic organizations were 
turning hostile. Hays saw this. 

People who do not like Will Hays 
(and there are people who sit by the 
roadside and ululate when they hear 
his name) say that he put over a fast 
one on the churches. The suggestion is 
that this master politician, brandishing 
his certificate as a church officer, rushed 
in on 60 national organizations interest- 
ed in morals and good citizenship and 
gave them lunches and good, strong 
talks about service and that imme- 
diately the organizations began to nuz- 
zle for peanuts in the palm of his hand. 

Well, maybe he did. Hays can con- 
duct his own defense. 

But it seems obvious to me that the 
interests of both sides jumped together. 
The organizations wanted decent films. 
Films that the boys and girls and 
mothers and wives could see without 





getting flustered and red. Hays wanted 
to find out just what was wanted on the 
films, or was not wanted on the films, 
so that the sniping from church windows 
might cease, so that the box-office re- 
ports would again show progress. 


He still has his critics 


A PUBLIC Relations Committee was 
created and one by one the objection. 
able factors were isolated and elimi. 
nated. It must be admitted that there 
is an element in these church and civic 


organizations which still maintains that 


Mr. Hays fooled his collaborators. Just 
recently one editor of a church organ 
spoke of his “ham-stringing” the public 
and warned him that if the movies do 
not brace up a censorship is on the way. 

I'll plead guilty to a moderate thick- 
ness, but it is hard to see what more 
Hays could have done. After all, it is 
possible to purify water until one can 
taste the chlorine. Then one does not 
drink it. And Hays is only Czar by con- 
sent. If he gets to wearing his crown too 
much on one side some one may knock 
it off. 

Hays has no real authority. He is a 
moderator, as would be said in his own 
church. The original nine companies in 
the organization have grown to 27 and 
include practically all of the important 
producers. That growth has been in ac- 
cordance with business principles, of 
course. If membership had not been a 
paying proposition the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America 
would have faded out. Membership has 
paid primarily because Broadway knows 
now what they want in Sullivan, Ind., 
and the film salable in Sullivan is ac- 
ceptable in Exeter,England. The most 
that Hays can do is to show ’em. But 
after a business man has been success- 
fully shown a few times he is apt to 
take orders from the man who does the 
showing. That’s Hays’ position today. 
He has no authority to give orders, but 
I’m guessing that he gives ’em. And 
that what he says goes. 

Little by little, standards have been 
worked out. Eleven themes are now ab- 
solutely forbidden. Twenty-six other 
subjects are accepted as occasional dra- 
matic necessities but the producers 
have agreed that they shall be handled 
with the greatest care. In the years fol- 
lowing the war, books and plays be- 
came popular in which topics formerly 
deprecated even in the locker room 
have been used. These have not infre- 
quently been the best sellers and have 
had good runs on Broadway. By the 
agreed formula, books and plays which 
are considered offensive may not be 
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White Paint 


Pays 
H. J. Heinz Co. 


The visitor is welcome. H., J. 
Heinz Co. and other progressive 
frms throw their doors open to 
him. They want him to see plant, 
machinery, raw materials, fin- 
ished product. They want to gain 
his good will by satisfying his 
curiosity: They use this basic form 





of advertising, because it pays to 
create confidence. 

White paint — permanently 
white because of Zine Oxide and 
“Albalith’? Lithopone mixed 
with proper vehicles—on the 
walls, ceiling and machinery in 
your plant is an important factor 
in this phase of manufacturing. 
Clean, cheery, durable, light—and 
highly light reflectant—it is an 
asset to your plant, management, 
workmen; and, last but not least, 
your visitor. 

The zine pigments, Zine Oxide 
and ‘‘Albalith’? Lithopone manu- 
factured by The New Jersey Zinc 


Company are widely used for such 


paints, 


w Jer 
ZINC 
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Your plant may need paint. We will 
gladly give our interpretation of the value 
of these paints to you if you will write 
The New Jersey Zinc Company, 160 Front 
Street, New York City. 


The New Jersey Zine Co’s. 
Zine Oxide and 
°*Albalith’’ Lithopone 


ZINC PIGMENTS IN PAINT 


When writing to Tue New Jersey Zinc Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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HIS: great new plant of the 

Western Electric Company— 
makers of the Nation’s telephones 
—will occupy 153 acres on Balti- 
more’s water front. Working hand 
in hand with the Western Elec- 
tric Company’s capable staff of 
engineers The H. K. Ferguson 


Company is engineering and 
building the initial development. 


ANY of the factors involvedin engineering a great 
development like this will be encountered in your 

own building project, whether it runs into millions 
or whether the investment is comparatively small. 


No matter what your requirements may be—a com- 
plete new plant in a new location, or a modest addition 
to your present facilities— you will find very definite 
advantages in dealing with one responsible organization 
capable of handling the entire job from start to finish. 


Because Ferguson service is both complete and 
dependable many of America’s great industrial 
concerns repeatedly place their entire engineering 
and construction programs in Ferguson hands. 


If you are interested in building and building 
problems, the Ferguson “Cross Section” . . . pub- 
lished monthly — should be of real interest to you. 
This month, an article deals with the choice of 
window glass or factories. A request on your let- 
terhead will bring this publication to you gratis. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 
Hanna Building Phone: CHerry 5870 Cleveland, Chio 


Ferguson 


~owo EN G BEERS om— 


NEW YORK - PITTSBURGH - DETROIT - BIRMINGHAM - TOKIO, JAPAN 


When writing to Tue H. K. Fercvuson Company please mention Nation's Business 








used under the original title, nor ma uy 
the original plot be used, nor may any 
use be made in advertising of the nasty 
notoriety originally gained. 

The Department of Public Relations 
which has been established inside the 
industry, taking the place of the earlier 
Public Relations Committee, has en- 


| forced these rules. By consent, of course. 


Any producer may twiddle his fingers 


_at the orders he gets. But his fingers 


would soon tingle. In the past season 
advice was given which kept 101 pic- 
tures from reaching an emotional boil- 
ing point. The pictures proved success- 
ful and hardly a serious criticism was 
received. The experts on film morality 
and ethics and good taste advised in 
certain sequences of 504 other pictures 
with similarly good results. 


Film footage and business 


IT ISN’T possible and perhaps it is 
relatively unimportant to estimate the 
effect of the movies on commercial de- 
velopments in America and the world. 
One striking bit of testimony is offered 
by our own Department of Commerce. 
The Department estimates that for 
every foot of film exported a dollar’s 
worth of business is done by American 
merchants. 

Last year 232,000,000 feet were sent 
across the seas. These films sell motor 
cars, collars, sewing machines, and silk 
stockings to those who would have been 
content to get along without them. The 
demand that American films be restrict- 
ed abroad—the so-called quota plan— 
has its origin right here. Sir Philip Cun- 
liffe-Lister, president of the Board of 
Trade in England, did not beat about 
the bush when he introduced a restric- 
tive measure in Parliament. He said: 

“The cinema is the greatest adver- 
tising power in the world. A complete 
change is coming over the demands for 
commodities in dozens of countries, and 
in many instances this can be traced 
directly to the film.” 

The tremendous improvement in our 
own standards of living is in part 
chargeable to the same cause. Hays 
noted that a few years ago a boy from 
the backwoods would feel like a fish out 
of water when he walked down Broad- 
way. Now that boy is quite at home. 
He wears the same clothes and under- 
stands the same talk. So does his sister. 

Case submitted. The movies were 
here when Hays took hold. Of course 


| they were. They were here to stay. But 
| as for the guidance that made the wild 


young hussy of eight years ago what 
she is today— 
If Hays didn’t furnish it, who did? 
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Northwest Passage 


By Submarine 
By JOHN L. COONTZ 


utilize the Northwest Passage—a 
long cherished dream—is the pos- 
ity contained in the proposed ne- 
gotiation in a submarine of the north 
solar sea by Sir Hubert Wilkins, noted 
British explorer. 

Sir Hubert is laying his plans for his 
subpolar cruise for next summer. He 
vould leave Spitzbergen about July 1 
and arrive at Point Barrow by way of 
-he North Pole 30 days later. The com- 
mercial significance of the cruise lies in 
the fact that if Captain Wilkins can 
successfully negotiate the ice of the 
arctic in a submarine, the Northwest 
Passage can be negotiated in that man- 
ner also. 

This would mean in time its utiliza- 
tion for commerce, a dream more than 
3) vears old. 


Te commerce may some day 


sibi 


Long sought trade route 


lHE opening of the Northwest Pas- 
sage would bring the East and West to- 
gether in trade without the use of the 
Panama or the Suez canals. 

It would open to commerce a territory 
more than 3,000,000 square miles in ex- 
tent by use of rivers that empty into the 
Arctic Sea and drain northern Russia 
and Siberia. 

This portion of that great nation is 
rich in natural resources and has great 
potential agricultural possibilities. At 
the mouths of the natural tributaries of 
this land would be established ports of 
debarkation and arrival. 

The opening of the Northwest Pas- 
“age would be of immense commercial 
value to England in that raw products 
‘rom northern Canada could be de- 

ivered to home ports 5 months out of 
he year. 
| To make his submarine effective in 
‘he ced area of the North, Captain 
Wilkins has had built an icebreaker top, 
‘unning from conning tower to nose. 
Capable of shearing, under submarine 
notor power, ice two feet thick. Also 
es submarine is equipped with bombs, 
“' smaller explosive power than depth 
Somme, which by an ingenious arrange- 
Nent can be laid under the ice, making 
' possible to blast a pathway to open 
Vater, if none appears and it becomes 


necessary, 
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i -tinine Your 
Figure Work 
for High Speed 


Production 














Progressive, forward looking offices are 
doing it. They have found it both prac- 
ticable and profitable. 











IMPLY let centralized supervision, analysis of routines 

and discriminating knowledge of machines do for pro- 
| duction in the office what they have done for production in 
the factory. 

One of the effects of centralized supervision over account- 
ing naturally would be more systematic selection of figuring 
| machine equipment—selection based on no one’s “think 

so,”” but on the definite business like basis of measured 
production. 

Production gives an accurate line on machine perform- 
ance, about which there can be no question. It is an in- 
fallible test, and is easily made. 

There should be no objection to such a test on the part of 
any machine. Surely, the Comptometer offers none. 

Not only has the Comptometer speed to spare, but through 
its chain of training schools it is in position to supply high 
speed operators, without charge, to users of the machine. 

Test before you invest. 



















FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1712 N. Paulina St., Chicago, II. 





























Only the 


If not 

made by Com ptometer 
Felt’S Tarrant has the 

it’s not a Controlled-Key 
Com ptometer safeguard 





ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 











When writing to Fecr & Tarrant Mre. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Mural by Arthur Covey. Wood block engraving by Howard McCormick 


MILLIONS of gems, precious stones—tiny cutting 
tools chemically like the ruby and the sapphire— 
bonded together to form a Norton Grinding 
Wheel. The point of a diamond or a tool of 
hardened steel shapes them to accurate dimen- 
sions and they are ready to serve the world in 
its strife for precision with rapid production. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Grinding Wheels — Refractories~Floor 
; Grinding® Machines ey and Stair Tiles 

















A Chamber Booster of 1783 


By E. PENDLETON HERRING 


N AMERICAN prophet, unap- 
preciated as prophets usu- 
ally are in their own coun- 
try, recommended more 
than a century and a half 
aco that the National Government avail 
itself of the services of a national cham- 
ber of commerce. But his remarks went 
totally unheeded. It thus often happens 
with even the best of prophets. Were 
this man alive today he might well say 
“I told you so” and point to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

The story begins in 1783 in a printing 
establishment in Philadelphia. At this 
time and place there was published a 
modest little pamphlet of some 30 pages, 
heralded with ihis title page: 


A 
DISSERTATION 
ON THE 
POLITICAL UNION 
AND 
CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
THIRTEEN UNITED STATES 
OF 
NORTH AMERICA 
Which is necessary to their Preservation 
and Happiness, humbly offered to 
the public 
By a Citizen of Philadelphia 


The booklet was printed and sold by 
T. Bradford, in Front Street, three doors 
below the Coffee House. 

It is startling to turn the pages of this 
leaflet, brittle and yellow with age, and 
to encounter, in the fading words, sug- 
gestions that are being partially and 
slowly realized today. Here is envisaged 
a contact between business and govern- 
ment such as the Chamber of Commerce 
is developing in Washington at present. 
Here also are set forth recommendations 
as to principles and procedure that are 
how part of the Constitution of the 
United States. The author of this re- 
markable book is Pelatiah Webster. 





An unsung prophet 


THIS C URIOUS old name is hardly a 
household word. Noah and Daniel are 
a to fame but Pelatiah is known to 
ew. Yet there are some who think him 
worthy to go down in history with Ham- 


ilton, Madison, Sherman, Ellsworth and 
Pinckney as one of those largely respon- 
sible for developing the ideas contained 
in the Constitution of the United States. 
Attempts have been made to set Web- 
ster forward as the “architect of the 
Constitution.”’ Petitions have been pre- 
sented to Congress calling attention to 
his services to the country. 

Pelatiah exerted his influence during 
the “critical period” of American his- 
tory, those six years from the close of 
the Revolution to the framing of the 
Constitution. The government such as 
it was, was carried on under the Articles 
of Confederation. 

“A nation without a national govern- 
ment is an awful spectacle,”’ said Ham- 
ilton. People were coming to agree with 
him. 


Pelatiah was discontented 


THERE WAS a general discontent with 
things as they were and slowly dawning 
realization that conditions might be bet- 
tered if men took thought. Pelatiah was 
one of the discontented. There were 
others, but certainly old Webster was 
one of the first to put pen to paper and 
state his scheme for a workable govern- 
ment. We can thank him for a tentative 
Constitution. 

Whether his ideas actually bore fruit 
is a question over which historians are 
not in entire agreement. The better 
opinion seems to be that they did not. 
Max Farrand, the authority on the con- 
stitutional convention, says there is not 
a scrap of evidence that Webster’s dis- 
sertation directly influenced a single 
member of the convention. Hannis Tay- 
lor, the chief proponent of Webster, says 
this pamphlet was the direct source of 
the Constitution; that Pelatiah was the 
original architect and inventor of the 
fundamental principles upon which that 
document is based. With the merits of 
this discussion we are not concerned. 

It is of interest to note, however, that 
this first systematic statement as to the 
possible form the Federal Government 
might take, sets forth this project for 
the official recognition of a national 
chamber of commerce acting in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Congress. 

How does Webster develop this idea 


and how does he support his recommen- 
dation? In the first place he takes up the 
legislative body, discusses its composi- 
tion and its work and concludes that 
one of the first essentials to its proper 
functioning is adequate information. 
Some of this necessary data on legisla- 
tive matters the secretaries of the vari- 
ous administrative departments can 
supply but there is much information on 
matters of trade and commerce that 
may be gotten directly from the man of 
business. 

There is a curiously modern ring to 
the words of this old Pelatiah. 

“There is another body of men among 
us,” he states, “‘whose business of life, 
and whose full and extensive intelli- 
gence, foreign and domestic, naturally 
make them more perfectly acquainted 
with the sources of our wealth, and 
whose particular interests are more in- 
timately and necessarily connected with 
the general prosperity of the country 
than any other order of men in the 
States. I mean the Merchants, and I 
could wish that Congress might have 
the benefit of that extensive and im- 
portant information, which this body 
of men are very capable of laying before 
them. 


Trade is necessary 


“TRADE is of such essential importance 
to our interests, and so intimately con- 
nected with all our staples, great and 
small, that no sources of our wealth can 
flourish, and operate to the general bene- 
fit of the community without it. Our 
husbandry, that grand staple of our 
country, can never exceed our home 
consumption without this. It is plain at 
first sight, that the farmer will not toil 
and sweat through the year to raise 
great plenty of the produce of the soil, 
if there is no market for his produce, 
when he has it ready for sale, ie., if 
there are no merchants to buy it. 

“In like manner, the manufacturer 
will not lay out his business on any 
large scale, if there is no merchant to 
buy his fabrics when he has finished 
them; a vent is of the most essential 
importance to every manufacturing 
country—the merchants, therefore, be- 
come the natural negotiators of the 
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‘Prove it with a 
FILMO PROJECTOR 


A skeptical prospect . . 





. and a difficult sales 
AG > 


K & 
0 a’ 


<A 


point to make — that’s the kind of a job 
Filmo likes to tackle! Just press the button. 
If your prospect won't believe his ears, he’ll 
have to believe his eyes...and that supersales- 
man, the Filmo 57-C Business Projector, 
does a selling job impossible to parallel by 


ordinary means. 








Light in weight, easy to carry about, quickly 





Filmo Business Projector 
Filmo 57-C Projector for business use. 
250 watt 5 ampere lamp, variable re- 
sistanceand voltmeter, 45 /5Ocondenser, 


110 volt A.C. or D.C. Weight 9% lbs. 


set in operation, Filmo Business Projector 
is the finest obtainable mechanism for put- 


ting your sales story on the screen... in 


action. Your personnel department, your public relations department ... 





any part of your business with a story to tell 

. can do it better with Filmo. 

For continuous operation, the Filmo 57-X 
projector attachment will bring the crowds 
to your show windows or your display booth 
as no other kind of display can bring them. 
Attached in a moment to the regular Filmo 








projector, it operates silently and efficiently, 





Filmo Continuous Projector 
Filmo continuous projection attach- 
ment installed on regular Filmo pro- 
jector. Fully automatic Reels accom- 
modate up to 150 ft. of 16 mm. film. 


BELL 


without the slightest need of attention. 
Write for licerature and the leaflet “Filmo 
Projectors for Business Use.” 


& HOWELL 
Gfalmo 


, 1812 LARCHMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL, 
LONDON * (B.& H.CO., LTD.) ESTABLISHED 1907 


ting to Beit & How LL ple 1ze mention 


BELL & HOWELL CO., DEPT. 
NEW YORK - HOLLYWOOD - 


When u Nation’s Businces 


| wealth of the country, who take off th: 
| abundance, and supply the wants of th. 
| inhabitants. 
“As this negotiation is the business 0; 
their lives and the source of their ow), 
| wealth, they of course become better ac 
| quainted with both our abundance an¢j 
| wants and are more interested in finding 
| and improving the best vent for the one 
_ and supply of the other than any othe: 
men among us. They have a natural in- 
terest in making both the purchase and 
supply as convenient to their customers 
as possible, that they may secure their 
custom, and thereby increase their own 
business. 

“It follows then, that the merchants 
are not only qualified to give the fullest 
and most important information to our 
supreme legislature, concerning the state 
of our trade—the abundance and wants, 
—the wealthzand poverty, of our people 
—their most important interest—but 
are also the most likely to do it fairly 
and truly, and to forward with their in- 
fluence, every measure which will oper- 
| ate to the convenience and benefit of 
| our commerce.” 





History supports him 


WEBSTER THEN points to the power 
and prosperity of Venice and Holland 
when these states were ruled by the 
business men of their age. They with- 
stood the attacks of their enemies; their 
cities were the marts of trade for Europe; 
the banks the best supported and of the 
soundest credit. He deems men engaged 
in trade in a better position to judge 
what is good for the prosperity of the 
country than any other class in the 
community. 

He here reaches the climax of his argu- 
ment and recommends: 

“I therefore humbly propose, if the 
| merchants in the several states are dis- 
posed to send delegates from their body 
to meet and attend the setting of Con- 
gress, that they shall be permitted to 
form a chamber of commerce, and their 
advice to Congress be demanded and 
admitted concerning all bills before Con- 
gress as far as the same may affect the 

trade of the states.” 

| In nongovernmental nonofficial ca- 
pacity the Chamber of Commerce ful- 
fills its role as described by Webster. 
It is the voice of organized business 1n 
perhaps a fuller sense than Pelatiah an- 
ticipated. That there should be such an 
organization, this old patriot is fully 
convinced. 

In further elaboration of this argu- 
ment Webster goes on to describe Con- 
gress as the “upper servants” of the po- 
litical body who are to determine polt- 
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cies after study and inquiry and who 
must therefore, have available the best 
possible sources for information. For 
this purpose Webster considers the ad- 
vice of Business of great significance. 

Moreover, the “concurrence and ad- 
vice” of this class is of the “utmost con- 
sequence” when it comes to fixing the 
taxes. The cooperation of the business 
men in matters of taxation means, more- 
over, that their weight and influence will 
be exerted upon the people generally 
and will bring them to the support of 
the Government. 

It was a thorough-going economic 
council that Pelatiah advocated and he 
expected great things of it. 


This chamber of commerce Webster | 


states “will give dignity, uniformity, 


and safety to our trade, establish the | 


credit of the bank, secure the confidence 
of foreign merchants, prove in very 
many instances a fruitful source of im- 
provement of our staples and mutual 
intercourse, correct many abuses, pacify 
discontents, unite us in our interests, 
and thereby cement the general union 
of the whole Commonwealth; will re- 
lieve Congress from the pain and trouble 
of deciding many intricate questions of 
trade which it does not understand, by 
referring them over to this chamber, 
where they will be discussed by an 
order of men, the most competent to 
the business of any that can be found, 
and most likely to give a decision that 
shall be just, useful and satisfactory.” 


Scheme is possible 


SUCH a thorough going council to ad- 
vise the Government on economic mat- 
ters has not of course been developed 
in this country. Its creation might well 
be considered within the range of pos- 
sibility or even of desirability. The gov- 
ernments of many European countries 
have recognized that there are questions 
affecting the economic life of the nation 
that would be greatly clarified by the 
counsel that can only be supplied by 
the organized economic forces. 

Hence chambers of commerce, trade 
associations, professional societies, labor 
unions and farmers’ organizations are 
Provided as official channels through 
Which to convey to the Government 
opinion upon legislative problems. What 
has been accomplished in this country 
has not come about through statutory 
or legal enactment of any kind but 
through an evolutionary process that 
took place as the needs of the day sug- 
gested. Through the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States it has come 


Surprisingly close to the plan of Pelatiah 
ebster, 
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REGULATORS 


Home Heating Cares Draw Near! 


are the families which know the comforts of Sylphon Damper Regula- 
tion,—its reduction of fuel consumption and freedom from cares. Thousands upon 


thousa 


nds do! 


Sixteen years ago, the Sylphon Damper Regulator,—one of the many practical ap- 
plications of the fam.ous all-metal Sylphon Bellows, first provided efficient auto- 
matic checking and increasing of drafts in proportion to steam pressure or water 
temperature. 


Today 


it is Standard equipment on 34 of the nation’s leading makes of boilers, 


certainly a strong testimonial to its scientific action, and wear proof construction, 
—no rubber to rot, no solder to break. 
A Sylphon Damper Regulator automatically and positively maintains the house 





Sylphon Damper Regulator No. 23—-for 


temperature at the desired point without 
attention or repairs. It prevents excessive 
heat in the fire box, and premature burn- 
ing out of grates. It actually prolongs the 
life of the boiler many years. 


Standard Equipment 
On These Boilers 


Abendroth- York 


Low Pressure Steam Boilers 
Kewanee 





















Novelty Kensington-Davis Corp. 
This can be done handreds of thousands Ames Heggie-Simplex 
of times ~ Birchfield Kelly System 
‘oss or maxoenurre B-Line National 
Burnham Orr & Sembower 
Lansdale Oil City 
Coil Putnam 
Freed Pierce-Pebco 
Ross Peerless 
Floral City Richardson 
Fitzgibbons-Ontario Richmond Radiator Co. 
Columbia Radiator Co. Westcoast 
The genuine Sylphon Bellows is the dia- The Galva Thatcher 
phragm ‘of every, Syiphon instrument: tists @ Crouse Weil-McLain Co. 
of specially prepared metal, it is the most Economy Capitol 


flexible, durable and sensitive expansion 


Kainer System Pacific Boiler Co. 


unit known. 


R 


What Kind of Damper Regulator Have You? 
i Regulator for every Steam, Hot Water or Vapor 
Hestos pete gr ae be easily installed on an old heating ey oy 
positive assurance of satisfactory results. We will gladly send complete details. 


WRITE DEPARTMENT N 


ULTON SYLPHON (0. 


KNOXVILLE. TENN.,U.S.A.- 


inci ities in U. S. A-—European Representatives, Crosby 
shoong 7 + a beler St., ee acheend—Coubdlien: 
0 Prince St., Montreal, Que., Canada 





epresen aos a n 
Valve & Eng. Company, 
‘Representatives, Darling Bros., Ltd., 14 


When writing to Futton SYLPHON Co. please mention Natien’s Business 





W herever 
you 
may travel 
Aétna 
protection 


goes 


with you 


AITNA-IZE 


See the Aitna-izer in your commu- 
nity. He is a man worth knowing. 


The Etna Life Insurance Company + The A-tna 
Casualty and Surety Company ~ The Automobile 
Insurance Company ~ The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Connecticut, write practically 
every form of Insurance and Bonding Protection. 
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How the Chain Store Helps 
the Independent 


(Continued from page 19) 
with the chain store; it does mean that 
value for value, they learn to price their 
goods on a basis of equable mark-up 
depending on quick turnover for large 
profits—and equable mark-up is one of 


| the best ways of getting business, whether 
| for chain stores or independents. 


So, in a sense, the chain store is a 
school for merchandising which the in- 
dependent may attend without charge. 

Indiscriminate copying, as most of us 
realize, is not good business. Once in a 
while something funny happens. Our 
retail competitors usually look on us as 
experts in store management, whereas 
in fact we have had everything to learn 


| about the business in a couple of years. 
| Trial and error has been the method. 


In one town we experimented with 
French gray paint and open counters. 
Display is a ticklish problem for us 
because we carry a large assortment of 
goods, and in the early stages of our 
experience tried to show items as di- 


| verse as horse collars and chiffon hose 
| almost on the same counter. It was dis- 
| covered that almost any goods looked 
| well against French gray, as long as 
| the paint was fresh and clean—but it 


got dirty in an amazingly short time. 

Two hardware merchants in this town 
looked over our layout on opening day, 
went back to their stores and began rip- 
ping out the high shelving and transfer- 
ring the stock to open counters which 
they painted French gray. Before the 
paint was dry, we were completely re- 
modeling our own counters in favor of 
something more practical! 


Third, chain stores do useful work for 
independents by helping to educate the 
public to proper credit terms. 

The first chain stores sold exclusively: 
for cash. Many still do. But an increas. 
ing number now extend credit, or offer 
time-payment plans. But this credit busi- 
ness is conducted on a strict business 
basis. 

The independent merchant generally 
runs a credit store. Sometimes credit 
swamps him. In many country dis- 
tricts, farmers still expect to buy in the 
spring and pay in the fall, after harvest. 
The chain store will not carry customers 
that way. Credit termsarestandardized. 
This educates customers to pay prompt- 
ly for some things, and the benefits of 
such education can be harvested by in- 
dependents. A customer, let us say, 
asks for long, easy terms. 

“If you were buying this at a chain 
store,” the independent can point out, 
*‘you’d have to pay so much down, and 
interest if they carried the account for 
you. I'll have to do the same.” 

Money tied up in unpaid accounts is 
usually the least satisfactory part of a 
merchant’s total capital. If large sums 
and long periods are involved, the bur- 
den becomes a handicap in competition. 
Chain stores refuse to accept the handi- 
cap. Their example enables the inde- 
pendent to put up a stiffer fight against 
the practice. 

These are some of the bigger things, 
as I see them, that the chain store does 
to help the independent merchant. But 
the story does not end there. The inde- 
pendent possesses certain advantages which 


On hard roads it is no trick for 
farmers to drive 30 miles to shop 
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We believe in splitting hairs 


No visitor to our plant ever fails to 
be impressed by a most unusual ma- 
chine which we coddle like an in- 
fant. It is known as a Dynamic 
Balancer; made for us in Germany. 
We use its uncanny superhuman 
delicacy in balancing our high speed 
armatures and shafts to within 
15/100 gram of absolute perfection 
—the literal equivalent of splitting 
a hair. We have often been criti- 
cized for being unnecessarily precise, 


and, no doubt, we could produce in 
greater volume by less rigid stand- 
ards. But it is this microscopic 
exactness throughout the construc- 
tion of all Robbins & Myers elec- 
trical appliances which enables 
them to deliver one hundred per 
cent service for years beyond the 
time when, our customers tell us, 
by every rule of calculating depre- 
ciation they should be figured off 
the books. 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored machinery come to Robbins 
& Myers. We offer you the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 31 years’ precision manufacture in designing, building 
and applying electric motors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Adding Machines 
Advertising Displays | Conveyors 

Air Compressors Dental Lathes 
Baker's Machinery Dish Washers 


Blowers Driers 

Brick Machinery Floor Surfacers 
Churns Folding Machines 
Cloth Cutters Heaters 

Coffee Mills Heat Regulators 


Coin Counters Hoists 


Confectioner’s Machinery 


Movie Projectors 
Portable Tools 

Printing Presses 

Spray Equipment 
Ticket Selling Machines 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Ventilating Fans 

Unit Heaters 

Washing Machines 
Wrapping Machines 


Humidifiers 
Ironing Machines 
Labeling Machines 
Oil Burners 

Office Appliances 
Organ Blowers 
Mailing Machines 
Machine Tools 
Meat Choppers 
Milking Machines 


Robbins & Myers, Gne. 


Springfield, Ohio 


1878 \ S 1929 


Brantford, Ontario 
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Business Hours 


that speed ...or drag 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT CAN 
MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


AS your office the comfort of 
smooth-working, efficient 
equipment? As business leaders 
know, the answer to this question 
has a tremendous effect on your work. 
That is why successful firms jeal- 
ously guard the office comfort of the 
entire personnel. They insure pleas- 
ant working surroundings with mod- 
ern equipment, such as Art Metal. 
And their efficiency and accomplish- 
ment reflect this sound judgment. 
Whatever your needs, Art Metal 
can fill them. Desks for executive or 
staff; fire-safes of permanent, pre- 
tested protection; files for every pos- 
sible requirement; tables, shelving, 


any office piece . . . designed by 


engineers with forty years’ experience 
. « « executed by master craftsmen 
and reasonably priced. Best of all, 
first cost is last since steel does not 
splinter, break or warp—and steel 
reduces fire hazard. 

See this attractive furniture and 
equipment finished with special enam- 
els in natural wood grains or rich 
olive green. See the wide variety of 
price and line . . . the most diversified 
line in the world. On display locally 
in over 500 cities. 


Write for beautiful color booklet 
of office interiors... free 


“Equipping the Modern Office” is illustrated 
with paintings by Lurelle Van Ardsdale Guild, 
widely known New York decorator. They 
suggest a few of the pleasing and practical 
office interiors that may be achieved through 
the use of Art Metal Equipment. We shall he 
glad to send you a copy along with any of the 
catalogs listed below. Just write, mentioning 
the ones you wish, 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


0 Desks 

(C0 Plan Files 
0 Fire Safes 
O Shelving 


0 Upright Unit Files 

() Counter Height Files 

0 Horizontal Sectional Files 
(0 Postindex Visible Files 








| the chain store does not have and probabl; 


cannot get. 

| In the first place, buying power, Ip 
the usual snap summing-up, this is ac. 
counted the great weapon of the chain 

stores, But actually, the spread is not 

| nearly as great as many imagine. 

Itistruethat thechainstorecan usually 

go into the market and buy cheaper, 
quality for quality, through command 

| of quantity. 


The chain and overhead 


| BUT IT must be borne in mind that the 


chain-store organization heaps up a vast 
overhead which must be included in the 
price received. 

Furthermore, many merchants are 


| joining buying groups, or running their 


own wholesale houses, or in some other 
way gaining the advantages of large- 
scale buying, while retaining the advan- 
tages of independent ownership. Every- 
thing considered, I should say that the 
chain store is fortunate indeed which 
can steadily offer a 10 or 15 per cent 
price advantage over independent rivals; 
and such an advantage is probably real- 
ized only by the largest chains. 

Against this advantage, if and when 
it exists, the independent can exer- 
cise extreme mobility of action. Chain- 
store organizations are necessarily gov- 
erned by strict rules. Chain-store man- 
agers are expected to follow set instruc- 
tions. They are not in position to exer- 
cise as much ingenuity, initiative, and 
resourcefulness as the independent. 

Another point. In many towns, an 
individual income of, say, $5,000 a year 
is a tidy sum, on which an independent 
merchant and his family can live in 
comfort and dignity, and probably save 
and invest ertough, if judicious, to re- 
tire in security after 20 years or so. A 
chain-store outfit, however, would find 
the same earnings starvation wages; and 
if a store could not be made to earn 
more, probably it would be pulled out 
of the town. 

These are the principal considerations 
that lead me to say after an intimate 
experience with chain-store manage- 
ment, that the chain store is not putting 
an end to local, independent merchan- 
dising, nor is it likely to do so. The little 
fellow is not such a poor chap after all, 
and he is not done for. According to the 
best available estimate, he is still doing 
more than 60 per cent of the country s 
retail business. 


I see a bright future for chain stores. 
i | That future, however, does not depend 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 








When writing to Arr Mera Construction Co. please mention Nation’s Business 


on doing away with independents, but 
on performing part of the retail func- 
tion alongside them. 
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NATIO 


Older than the 






ren 


ja er ay, ome, 






. co 


The Philadelphia waterfront in 
1752, the year Benjamin Franklin 
founded in that city the oldest in- 
surance company in America—_ 
a MUTUAL company. 


aes 
~ ao 


HEN an individual or a corporation buys 
insurance in a mutual company, there is the ue 
satisfying knowledge that the principles and con- 
cepts that underlie a mutual policy have been 
seasoned and proven by almost two centuries of 


experience, 


The companies listed below, leaders in the cas- 
ualty field, have an annual premium income in 
excess of $65,000,000 and combined assets of 
over $85,000,000. 

A worth-while booklet on mutual casualty insur- 
ance will be sent on request. No solicitation will 
follow. Address Mutual Insurance, Room 2201, 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IlIlinois. 


Mutual policyholders enjoy also the same direct 
representation in management that attaches to stock 
ownership and the privilege of sharing in the wel- 
fare of their company through dividends. 

That the unusual stability of mutual corpora- 
tions and the marked advantages of mutual protec- 
tion are recognized is evidenced by the fact that 
85% of the leading industrial organizations are 
mutual policyholders, and that over 80% of all life 
insurance is carried by mutuals. 


MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


These Old Line Legal Reserve Companies Are Members of 


and American Mutuat ALLIANCE 


MUTUAL PROTECTION IS AVAILABLE 

FOR THESE CASUALTY RISKS: 
Accident and Health Liability (all forms) 
Automobile (ail forms) Plate Glass 
Burglary and Theft Property Damage 
Workmen's Compensation Fidelity 





NaTionat AssociaTIon oF Mutuat Casuatty ComPANIES 
eae Liability Insurance Co., New York City; American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Builders Mutual pra ge se sap SNR ED 
Co F Pry, Kansas City, Mo.; Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Ia.; Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis.; Exchange Mu , 7 y a, 
*» SuValo, N. Y.; Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wis.; Interboro Mutual aes REGIONE TO. ew Yo 
Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co,, Jamestown, N. Y.; Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Cokag, Ill.; (American) Lumbermens 
al Casualty Co, of Illinois, New York City; senialithas Mutual Casualty Co., Buffalo, N. Y.3 Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, Mich.; Mutual Casualty Insurance es 
York Citys Texas Employers PR Association, Dallas, Tonass U. S. Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass.; Utica Mutual Insurance Co., Utica, N. Y. 


+, - ITU SU: “OMPANIES please mention Nation’s Business 
When writing to NatioNaL ASSOCIATION OF Morvan Casvarry C I 
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Hardware Wholesalers Fight Back 


By A. E. LONG 


EVENTEEN hardware whole- 

salers of the Missouri River zone 

have started jointly to tell their 

public about the service the hard- 

ware wholesaler performs. They 
have inaugurated a joint advertising 
campaign by which they are educating 
the retail dealers in what the whole- 
salers really mean to the trade. 

There are sound reasons for their ac- 
tion. Business is changing. Established 
methods of distribution are challenged. 
Chain stores, mail-order houses, depart- 
ment stores, and house-to-house ped- 
lers are getting a lot of the hardware 
business. Retailers and wholesalers alike 
are worried about these things. But on 
top of all this a new menace to hardware 
wholesalers has arisen in the multitude 
of littke manufacturers who send repre- 
sentatives out to convince retailers that 
their salvation, in the face of modern 
competition, lies in buying direct from 
the manufacturer and “cutting out the 
middleman—the wholesaler.” 

The first thing member firms of the 
Missouri River Valley Hardware Whole- 
salers did in the face of this situation 
was to take complete inventory of them- 
selves and their services and to satisfy 
themselves that they were really serving 
an essential need. 


Why the wholesaler? 


WHOLESALERS from Sioux City, 
through Omaha, St. Joseph, Atchison, 
Saline, Wichita, Hutchinson, Kansas 
City, and on down to Oklahoma City or- 
ganized and sent out questionnaires. The 
general managers of the 17 wholesale 
houses each jotted down his conception 
of the ten best reasons for the existence 
of hardware wholesalers. These reasons 
were studied intensively, boiled down, 
and refined until they became the bases 
of a great many concise advertisements 
clearly setting forth the economics of 
hardware wholesaling. These advertise- 
ments have begun to appear in the 
trade paper of the region, the Hardware 
Trade Journal, of Kansas City. Thus 
the message of the important and indis- 
pensable functions of the hardware 
wholesalers today are being carried 
monthly to 8,000 hardware retailers. 


‘“‘Why the Roosevelt Dam?” asks one 
of the page advertisements. 

“Why does not each farmer in the 
valley bring his own irrigation water 
from the springs a hundred miles up 
the canyon with his own individual 
ditch? 

“The answer-is known to every child. 


An economy in distribution 


“SIMILARLY, why does not the hard- 
ware merchant buy each item of stock 
direct from the factories 500 to 2,000 
miles away? The answer is the same. 
It is modern economy for all concerned 
to have wholesale houses—reservotrs of 
merchandise—which store items from 
5,000 factories, and supply you quickly 
with what you need in your stock.” 

Every advertisement is illustrated in 
such a way as to make the point of the 
argument graphic and conspicuous. 

One advertisement of the series shows 
how the retailer who buys direct must 
wait a week or ten days for a needed 
item to come from the factory. Mean- 
while his customer steps across the 
street and orders from “Dealer Brown, 
who will get it in six hours from the 
wholesaler in his territory.” 

“Would You Burrow Daily Through 
a Thousand Factory Catalogs?” is a 
heading on another advertisement which 
shows a picture of a dealer bewildered 
by a flood of catalogs. The body of the 
advertisement reveals how many thou- 
sands of catalogs the retailer would have 
to study constantly in order to keep in 
touch with factory connections were it 
not for his wholesaler. 

Another picture shows two long lines 
of bookkeepers at work. Under the 
picture is the question, “How many 
bookkeepers would you need if you 
tried to buy your stock direct from 
manufacturers all over the country?” 

But here is something else—a picture 
of an army of men, four abreast and 
extending back over the horizon. They 
are all headed for the store of the retail 
hardware merchant, who stands aghast 
at the door. 

“An army of 5,000 salesmen,” says 
the caption. The text goes on to explain 
that this army would be swooping down 


on the retailer every day if the who! 
saler in the territory were eliminated. 

So much for advertising copy. But 
there is more to the campaign. These 
wholesalers conducted a contest, throu gh 
the cooperation of their trade publica- 
tion, in which cash prizes were offered 
for the best 500-word essays justifying 
the existence of wholesale hardware 
houses. 

This was open only to the whole- 
salers’ employes. Hundreds of letters 
poured in. Many employes, for the firs: 
time in their lives were led to study the 
wholesaling business and to wonder what 
it was all about and why dealers should 
be served from a wholesale reservoir in 
the territory rather than direct from 
forge and foundry. 


Getting the highlights 


BEFORE this contest was opened, how- 
ever, the wholesalers engaged Prof. 
Theodore N. Beckman, of Ohio State 
University, who a short time previously 
had made a study of the wholesaling 
business and had written a book on the 
subject, to write a booklet giving the 
highlights of hardware wholesaling. 
These booklets were placed in the hands 
of those entering the essay contest. 
The study of these booklets that the 
contest stimulated on the part of the 
wholesalers’ employes in itself strength- 
ened and fortified those employes in 
meeting the arguments and propaganda 
of those who would “eliminate the 
middleman.” 

But this was not all. Another contest 
was launched in which the dealers read- 
ing those page advertisements were in- 
vited to write letters on the subject, 
“Why I Buy From the Hardware Whole- 
saler.” 

Thus the 17 wholesalers of the Mis- 
souri River region are disseminating 
educational material on the indispens- 
ableness of the wholesaler and then get- 
ting the reaction right back from their 
retail clientele in the form of letters anc 
essays which show exactly to what de- 
gree the dissemination of this informa- 
tion has taken root and how it is affect- 
ing those whom the campaign is mean! 
to influence. 
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an Industry 


afford an awkward squad? 


ISCIPLINE molds farm hands, 

chauffeurs, clerks into finished 
fighters. Amst Motor Control disciplines 
electric motors . . . forms their crude 
brute force into a truly effeetave “‘cost< 
fighting’ army. Lacking this discipline, 
this direction . . . electric motors re- 
main in an awkward squad—blunder- 
ing away at their appointed tasks... 
breaking down .. . disorganizing the 
production lines they were meant to 


speed. 


Modern Motor Control also sets new 
limits for the true earning capacity of 
electric motors. It permits motors to 
pull heavier loads safely . . . converts 
many common production processes in- 
to automatic cycles which require little 
attention. It saves steps and time in the 
starting, stopping, or manipulation of 
most motor-driven machines. These 
extra earnings of motors, salvaged by 
Motor Control, are important for yearly 


profits ... business leadership. 


Realizing the importance of properly 
designed and applied Motor Control, 
alert plants exercise vigilance in its 
choice. An increasmg number specify 
Cutler-Hammer Motor Control because 
of its quality, performance . . . and its 
reputation maintained and strength- 


ened through over a quarter century. 


You will find Cutler-Hammer the 
standard Control equipment on success- 
ful motor-driven machines for every 
purpose . . . installed by conscientious 
builders as your insurance of expected 
earning capacity—and Cutler-Hammer 
Control recommended by far-seeing 
motor manufacturers for directing and 


protecting the motors they build. 


CUTLER - HAMMER, Ine. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 


1251 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Power 
without 
Control 
Is worse 

than 
wasted 





Thirteen Times 
the Manpower of Industr) 
Hidden Away in Electric 

Motors 


Electric motors in America’s in- 
dustries today provide working 
capacity equal to 250 million 
workmen. That is more than 1% 
times the actualnumber of mer 
employed. How effectively thi 
army of “‘unseen’’ workers 1s 
used to bring down costs is de 
termined by the care with which 
Motor Control is selected. 
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N planning a long journey 

[ put the “History and De- 

velopment of Advertising”’ 

by Frank Presbrey, and 

“Recent Economic Chang- 

es in the United States,” in my 

hags, and thereby contributed 

:o the bent backs of porters of 
five nations. 

[ am writing in a Munich 
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hotel in a small office equipped 
vith a typewriter for the con- 
venience of guests. 

Presbrey’s book! is a stout 
volume of 642 pages, with more 
than 350 illustrations. It is well 
printed, well written, and well 
considered, probably the most 
complete and readable story of 
advertising ever written. 

It is more than a story of 
advertising; it is also a story 
of the history and development 
of newspapers and magazines, 
as well as an outline of business. 
Any one who makes his living 
irom publishing or advertising 
will find in this book the answers to a 
thousand questions. Despite its forbid- 
ding size it should not be put aside. 

The scope and tone of the book are 
suggested by the following paragraphs 
irom 1t: 

“When it came to pulling Europe out 
f the Dark Ages it was business men, 
‘he class of men who today are the ad- 
vertisers, who did it. Formation by them 

{ the Hanseatic League in the thir- 
‘eenth century gave us the beginning of 
oa mi dern civilization. This league of men 
/“ and cities interested in commerce and 
‘rade, starting with a membership of 
‘WO cities on the Baltic, spread south 

o the Danube, and in a hundred years 

ad 70 cities in its membership. 

“It was trade and commerce under 
‘'ms to protect itself against banditry 
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HISTORY AND OSVELOPMENT OF ADVERTISING™’ 


This bill, 23 by 36 inches, offered New Y ork- 
ers of 1850 an opportunity to go to the 
scene of the gold discoveries via Cape Horn 


and the feudal lords. Sailors and soldiers 
of the league put an end to the rule of 
piracy on the sea and banditry on land 
which had kept commerce and the in- 
terchange of ideas at a standstill for 
centuries. 

“The league established factories, and 
schools to train workers. It opened mines 
and encouraged the tilling of the land. 
It inaugurated and maintained a postal 
service and enforced the right of free- 
dom for the individual. It broke the 
power of the feudal lords and brought a 
large measure of popular government 
where there had been serfdom.” 


> 


THE idea of advertising and particu- 
larly the want ad page, which is so im- 
portant a feature and so large a source of 
revenue of newspapers today, was first 
suggested by Montaigne, the French es- 
sayist. Inan essay entitled “Of a Defect in 
our Politics,” published in 1594, he wrote: 


“My whilom father, a man 

who had no help but from ex- 

| perience and his own nature, 
yet of an unspotted judgment, 
hath heretofore told me that he 
much desired to bring in this 
custom, which is, that in all 
cities there should be a certain 
appointed place to which who- 
soever should have need of any- 
thing might come and cause his 
business to be registered by 
some officer appointed for that 
purpose; as for example, if one 
have pearls to sell he should 
say, I seek to sell some pearls; 
Sq and another, I seek to buy some 
pearls. Such a man would fain 
havecompany totravel to Paris. 
Such a one enquireth for a serv- 
ant of this or that quality. Such 
a one seeketh for a master, an- 
other a workman; some this, 
some that, everyone as he need- 
eth; and it seemeth that this 
means of enter-wanting one an- 
other would bring no small com- 
modity intocommonserviceandsociety.”” 


s 


THE annual subscription price of a Lon- 
don daily in 1853 ranged from $30 to 
$45, and a weekly newspaper from $9 
o $12, sums that were greater in pro- 
portion then than now. 

In the United States at that time a 
popular daily cost $5 a year and a week- 
ly $2. The high cost of news led to pub- 
lic houses and coffee clubs supplying 
papers for patrons. It was not uncom- 
mon for a chop house to have a placard: 
“Two newspapers taken here.”’ 

The heavy tax on newspapers led to 
the use of poster advertising, giving to 
that form of publicity an advantage in 
Europe which persists even to this day. 
England and Europe lead us in the mas- 
tery of the technique of the poster. 


a 


WHEN outsiders attempted to interfere 
with the editorial policy of Benjamin 
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LAS NO BOSS 


How many of your daytime employees could be 
left to do their work without a supervisor? Only 
a small number. 

Employees who can work without supervision 
are rare, 

Your watchman is alone night after night. He is 
the only employee who has no boss. 

You assume that he attends to his work and 
guards your property. But do you know ? 

The watchman who carries a Detex Watchclock 
has a boss. He knows that the record will re- 
veal any negligence, so he stays awake and at- 
tends to his duty. 

Send the coupon for full information. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4153 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
29 Beach St, Boston 80 Varick St, N. Y. 
Glenn Building, Adanta 
Manufacturing 
NEWMAN + ALERT + PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 
4153 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me infoemation on Detex Watchman’s Clocks. 


Representatives in all large cities in America and Abroad 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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Franklin’s newspaper that publisher 
replied: 

“Anyone who can subsist on sawdust 
pudding and water, as I can, needs no 
man’s patronage.” 

He was a shrewd publisher, the first 
in this country and probably in the 
world, to establish a newspaper chain. 
After he retired in 1776 he continued 
to draw $5,000 a year from the Penn- 
sylvania Gazelte for several years. 


¢ 


PRESBREY contends that the rapid 
distribution of population in the United 
States and particularly the conquest of 
the West was made possible by the early 
growth of newspapers. 

Newspaper support encouraged the 
rush to California, helped the swift ex- 
tension of ra‘roads, the development 
of new towns, new factories, and new 
farms. 

Invention of machinery and improve- 
ments in methods were due in large 
measure to the spread of the newspaper 
among all classes. 

*‘Nearly every mechanic in America 
takes a newspaper,” Horace Greeley 
told the Parliamentary Committee in- 
vestigating the newspaper tax in 1851. 

Asked for his opinion on the educa- 
tional effect, and for some concrete ex- 
ample of the economic value of news- 
paper reading by mechanics, he said, 
“T think the capacity to invent or im- 
prove a machine, for instance, is very 
greatly aided by newspaper reading— 
by the education afforded by news- 
papers.” 

* 


IN THE ’fifties, newspaper publishers 
would not permit display advertising. 
“Agate and no display”’ was the rule. 
Robert Bonner was the publisher of the 
New York Ledger, a literary publica- 
tion, which took no advertising, but 
was exceedingly prosperous on a Circu- 
lation of 400,000, a stupendous figure 
in those days. 

He anticipated modern publishers by 


| paying high prices to well-known writers. 


He paid Henry Ward Beecher $30,000 
for his novel “‘Norwood,” $5,000 to 
Tennyson for a short poem, and $5,000 
to Charles Dickens for a short story. 

Like modern publishers, he paid these 
prices not because of extraordinary 
literary merit, but because the names 
and the prices loaned themselves to sen- 
sational publicity. 

Bonner capitalized his large expendi- 
ture for features by buying whole pages 
in the New York Herald and other 
newspapers, and repeating one phrase 
in agate type throughout a whole col- 


umn. This created a sensation whicl) 
was exactly what Bonner wished. Once 
he repeated a single message 600 times 
on one page. He spent as high as $27,000 
a week for advertising, and was the 
first outside of the patent-medicine 
men to invest $150,000 a year in news. 
paper advertising. 

Bonner became a millionaire, the 
owner of trotting horses—Dexter, Maud 
S. and others of national fame. He 
gave more than a million to charities. 
The reiteration style of copy persisted 
for a generation before the publishers 
released their ban on display. 


¢ 


ONE OF the best chapters of the book 
tells about John E. Powers, perhaps the 
greatest of all American advertising 
men. Many illustrations of Powers’ copy 
and typography are shown. He antic- 
ipated present copy men by a half 
century. Advertisements he wrote in 
the ’70’s could be repeated today. 
Powers was not only ahead of his con- 
temporaries in copy and typography, 
but he was also a stickler for business 
honesty. He wrote the truth and nothing 
but the truth at a time when exagger- 
ation and downright dishonesty were 


usual. 
r 


CONCERNING the automobile and its 
contribution to advertising, Presbrey 
says: 

“‘When advertising shall have had 50 
years more of development and the 
practitioner of 1978 looks back over its 
history he doubtless will regard as un- 
important all progress made up to the 
time advertising was given the automo- 
bile to employ itself upon. 

“The automobile provided the big 
opportunity which led to the conclusive 
revealment of advertising as a force of 
the first magnitude, a force comparable 
to steam, electricity and the automo- 
bile.” 

ry 


THIS review is sketchy and omits a 
hundred important incidents in the 
growth of advertising. Barnum was a 
notable factor, as was the patent-medi- 
cine man. The advertising agent has 
been second only to the publisher in the 
development of advertising as a tool o/ 
business. Dozens of individuals have 
made outstanding contributions. 

For future historians this volume will 
be a memorable and invaluable mile- 


stone. 
* 


“RECENT Economic Changes in the 
United States,” is the two volume re- 
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ELECTRICS 
with SALES PULL 


For drawing day and night the greatest 
number of customers to a business at lowest 
cost, use a Flexlume — — — it will focus the 
street throng’s attention upon your name, 
location and what you sell. 








Every type of illumination to choose from: 
Neon tube with exclusive features for tube bril- 
liance and long life; raised glass letters for most 
effective day as well as night pull; spectacular 
exposed lamp designs with moving or flashing 
devices; combinations of any or all 
these types of illuminations. 


To get complete details and to 
see color sketch without obligation, 
phone the Flexlume office in your 
city ...or write FLEXLUME COR- 
PORATION, 2097 Military Road, Buf- 


falo, N. Y. 

Sales and Service O fices Factories at 
in Chief Cities of Buffalo, N.Y. and 
U. S. and Can, Toronto, Can, 








MULTIPOST 


YOUR MAIL 


WHEN you perchase the Superior Multipost, you 
do not buy an experiment. You buy the experi- 
ence of eighteen years in the manufacture of 
hundreds of thousands of Multiposts. 


Multipost, at one stroke of the plunger, releases, 
moistens, cuts off, affixes and records each stamp 
used. Saves four operations necessary to affix 
stamps by hand. Beginners easily affix 3000 stamps 

an hour; experienced operators 150 a minute. 

Protects stamps from carelessness, misuse and 
damage. It is surprising how quickly Multipost 
pays for itself. 


















May we show you by as long a free trial as 
you desire, and without obligation, the savings 
that Multipost makes? Ask your stationer, 
office supply dealer or our representative. 


You cannot afford to be without our 
booklet, “HIDDEN LOSSES IN POST- 
AGE MONEY.” Write. 


MULTIPOST CO. 


55 CENTRE PARK, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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port of the President’s committee, 0; 
which Herbert Hoover was chairman 
until he was elected President. The 
basic investigations were made for the 
committee by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., the committee 
assuming responsibility for the inter- 
pretation of the facts set forth in the 
report.? 

At the outset the statement is made 
that the period 1922 to 1929 is charac. 
terized less by profound economic 
change than by intensified activity 
along normal lines. We are moving 
faster today, but we are moving along 
the same paths that marked our prog. 
ress in the last decade. 

The report is notable because of its 
lack of gloomy facts. All is not well in 
the United States, but no problem 
seems insoluble. 

. 


EVERY phase of economic life is dis- 
cussed, and endless tables of figures and 
charts are presented to support each 
statement. One is puzzled by the con- 
trast. In his review at the end of the 
book, Wesley C. Mitchell shows why 
this period has led to so much uneasi- 
ness. 

“Consumption as a whole has in- 
creased,” he says, “‘but the consump- 
tion of certain great staples has shrunk. 
While trade at large has flourished, 
certain branches have languished— 
notably shipbuilding, the railway equip- 
ment industry, and agriculture; in less 
measure the textile, coal, and shoe 
trades. Payroll disbursements of fac- 
tories have expanded, but manufactur- 
ing employment has diminished. Eusi- 
ness profits have been large, but so also 
have been the number of bankruptcies. 
Great quantities of gold have flowed 
into the country, but wholesale prices 
have sagged much of the time. Income 
as a whole has grown larger, but im- 
portant sections of the country have 
made little gain, and important occupa- 
tions have suffered loss.” 

One writer could take the record o! 
the country since 1922 and present a 
picture of prosperity exceeding any- 
thing ever known before in the history 
of the world. He would tell of automo- 
biles, radio, automatic machines, elec- 
tric power, large scale-farming, high 
wages, intelligent labor, and our enor- 
mous reserves of credit. . 

Another would tell of the failure 0: 
independent retailers and small manu- 
facturers, of the replacement of skilled 


*Recent Economic Changes in the United 
States. Report of President’s Com- 
mittee. 2 volumes. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. $7.50 






men by automatic machines, of able 
men in middle life unable to find work, 
of small farmers dispossessed of land on 
which they had spent their lives. ae 

“Both pictures would be true to life, 
says Mitchell, “so far as they go. Both 
are easy to make—one has only to select 
‘om the abundant materials those har- 
monizing with the chosen theme. Both 
are easy to understand because they 
show no incompatible elements. But 
neither picture satisfies an observer who 
uses his eyes.” 

Today we are passing through an in- 
dustrial revolution comparable to that 
which followed the invention of the 
steam engine. Why has the United 
States fared so much better in this 
period than other nations? Dr. Mitchell 
concludes that our success is due to the 
application of intelligence to the day’s 
work more effectively than ever befere. 

“Thus,” he says, “the prime factor 
in producing the extraordinary changes 
in the economic fortunes of the Euro- 
pean peoples during the nineteenth 
century is the prime factor in producing 
the prosperity of the United States in 
recent years. The old process of putting 
science into industry has been followed 
more intensively than before; it has 
been supplemented by tentative efforts 
to put science into business manage- 
ment, trade union policy, and govern- 
ment administration. ... All this means 
that, since 1921, Americans have found 
ways of producing more physical goods 
per hour of labor than before. They 
have received larger incomes because 
they have produced more commodities 
and services. .. .”” 


+ 


AMONG the “bad spots” on the hori- 
zon, Dr. Mitchell mentions, ‘‘techno- 
logical unemployment.” Hundreds of 
thousands have been displaced in the 
last few years, and have had to seek 
new employment. Most of these have 
lound other work, but not without suf- 
lering and often at less pay. Dr. Mit- 
chell Suggests that some cushion must 
de provided for the man forced out of a 
job through no fault of his own. 

Looking ahead, does this era of un- 
precedented good times promise to go 
On forever? 

No. Business cycles have not been 
: ned out, but the curves are not as 
sharp, 

Cautious, intelligent, faithful man- 
“sement may insure another decade of 
sood times. Can we maintain a balance 
will accomplish this desirable re- 

“Perhaps no serious setback will oc- 
Cur for years to come,’’ says Dr. 
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In constructing the giant airship factory and 
dock for the Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation 
at Akron, Ohio, the contractors have evolved 
unique erection methods which saved con- 
siderable time and money. Seven Industrial 
Brownhoist locomotive cranes, two having an 
overhead reach of 145 feet, were prime factors 
in this construction work. 


The hangar, which will be 1184 feet long, is 
built around 13 arches having a center height 
of 198 feet and a clear span of 325 feet. The 
two haunch sections of these arches are erected 
to a height within reach of the long boom 
cranes. ‘Then the center truss, after being 
completely assembled on the ground, is raised 
by cranes and counterweights and connected. 


Not only on spectacular jobs like the above, 
but also in the routine of your own shop and 
yard operations, an Industrial Brownhoist, 
equipped with bucket, hook, or magnet would 
effect a substantial saving. ‘There is a size 
and type to meet your handling needs. 





Elyria Foundry Division, Elyria, Ohio 
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Helping Specs Brectiin 
Of Goodyear Hangar 


Industrial Brownhoist Corporation, General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio 


District Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, San Fr Ni 
Plants: Brownhoist Division, Cleveland, Ohio; Industrial Division, Bay City, Michigan; 


, New Orleans 








When writing to INpustetaL BrowNHorst Corporation please mention 
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To prevent Rust— 
PARKERIZE 


UST can be stopped. These two 

Parker Products are revolu- 

tionizing the methods of met- 
al finishing. They give protection 
against rust. They give perma- 
nency to the final finish. 


Parkerizing 


Leading manufacturersinevery line 
of industry using iron or steel are 
now giving their products theadded 
quality of being ‘‘rust-proofed be- 
cause Parkerized.”’ 

Parkerizing isa commercially prac- 
tical method of rust-proofing which 
is available aliketothelarge or small 
manufacturer, fitting perfectly into 
modern production methods. 


Send for our book ‘‘Parker Rust- 
Proofing Process’’ and get the com- 
plete story. 


Bonderizing 


Just as long as paint or enamel 
holds to the surface—steel cannot 
rust. 

Bonderite is achemical primer, 
speedy in process, efficient, low in 
cost. It is a Parker Product for use 
only under paint, enamel orlacquer 
—it is not a substitute for Parker- 
izing. 

Bonderized fenders, hoods, gas 
tanks, refrigerators and metal fur- 
niture hold the enamel and there- 
fore cannot rust. 


Write today for a copy of ‘‘Bond- 
erite and Enamel.” 


PARKER RUST-PROOF CO, 
2179 Milwaukee Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


To prevent Enamel peeling— 
BONDE RIZE 





Mitchell. ““But we are leaving 1921 well 
| behind us, and there are signs that the 
caution inspired by that disastrous 
| year is wearing thin. . . . All that is 
| certain is that whatever progress in 
efficiency we continue to make must be 
won by the same bold and intelligent 
work that has earned our recent suc- 
cesses.” 
s 

A YEAR ago I called attention to the 
writings of E. W. Howe, editor of E. W. 
Howe's Monthly, and author of ‘‘The 
| Story of a Country Town,”’ one of the 
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greatest American novels, writtey 40 
years ago. 

At that time Howe's autobiography 
“Plain People’’* was being published a 
the Saturday Evening Post. It is yoy 
in book form. All reviewers hail it as » 
vivid story of typical American life dy. 
ing the years when the country was 
coming of age. Ed. Howe never wrot: 
a dull line. “Plain People” is a boo}: 
that will interest business men. 


Plain People, by E. W. Howe. J). 
Mead & Co., New York. $3. 





On the Business Bookshelf 


HY have most philosophers 

from Aristotle to Samuel But- 

ler decried machinery? What 
is the effect of much mechanical help on 
the modern man? These are but two of 
the questions inspired by Stuart Chase’s 
study of *“*Men and Machines.”’! 

Of particular interest is his chapter 
| “One Dead Level” in which he argues 
| that machinery does not standardize. 

He cites the mass production of prod- 
| ucts such as automobiles, the models of 
which are changed repeatedly, despite 
| the standardization in manufacturing 
| processes. Our standardization “‘is the 

standardization of infinite variety and 
| perpetual change; and thus uncomfort- 
| ably close to a contradiction in terms.” 

In daily customs there is far less 
| standardization than there was in the 
| Middle Ages, Chase declares. The life 
of any modern individual is open to 
more variety than ever before if he does 
not fall into a rut and choose to stay 
there. 

Mr. Chase has made an interesting— 
and at times startling—story of the re- 
lations of men and machines in this 
volume. 


¢ 


THE Ronald Aeronautic Series has 
grown to a sizable bookshelf. It now 
contains twenty-odd volumes. The lat- 
est to come to our attention is “‘Inter- 
national Airports,”’? by Lieut. Col. Sted- 
man S. Hanks. He shows in what ways 
Europe’s greater experience in interna- 
tional passenger air traffic could serve 
as a useful guide for airport construc- 
tion and management in this country. 
_ The book has many interesting photo- 
| graphs of airports showing buildings 
| and general layout of the fields. One 
chapter, that will awake interest in 
many towns, gives suggestions for mak- 
ing airports profitable. Among the side 





lines the ports may operate, restauré:.:s 
are the most outstanding. 


+ 


PROGRESSIVE communities every- 
where are endeavoring to make them- 
selves terminals or ports of call for th: 
budding airlines. Airports are springing 
up everywhere. 

“Civil Airports and Airways,” 


neer, treats a subject of growing na- 
tional importance. It describes the meth- 
ods of providing a municipality with 
an airport. Location, size, preparation 
of the field, layout of buildings, mark- 
ings, equipment—each subject is dis- 
cussed from the viewpoint of a pract:- 
cal engineer who is abreast of current 
developments in this rapidly expanding 
field. 
> 


THE AUTHORS of “Problem Eco- 
nomics” ‘—Keezer was formerly asso- 
ciate professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, while Cutler 
and Garfield are assistant professors 0! 
economics there—seek to follow in this 
volume what they describe as a middle 
course between the conflicting schools 
of thought as to the proper method 0: 
ushering students into the mysteries 0: 
economics. As the title indicates and the 
authors themselves say, the book seeks 
to draw “its material from economic 





Men and Machines, by Stuart Chase. \la- 
millan Company, New York. $2.50. 

*International Airports, by Stedman >. 
Hanks. The Ronald Press Compan} 
New York, 1929. $5. 

Civil Airports and Airways, by Archibalc 
Black. Simmons-Boardman Publis 
Company, New York, 1929. $4. 

Problem Economics, by Dexter \! 
Keezer, Addison I. Cutler, and Fre: 

R. Garfield. Harper & Brothers. >. 
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iar * s Fokker Flies 
7 @ — the Spanish Main 


Over the placid Caribbean ... once the cradle of great 
strife and mighty conquest. Dominated no longer by 
Kidd, Morgan, Drake or their buccaneering kind; 
now mefely reflecting a tropical Paradise of turquoise 
seas and emerald isles, to-charm the visitor. 

On to Havana—beautiful playground of the Amer- 
icas. Fokker planes, flying Pan-American Airway 
lanes, allow ample time to feast the eyes on beautiful 
panoramas of palm-fringed beaches unfolding below, 
while gratifying the most urgent wish to reach with- 
out delay this glorious land of smiling days, and 
balmy nights. 

You leave Miamias the rising sun beckons from the 
East and arrive gently at Havana just two hours and 
fifteen minutes later. The Fokker way of air travel 
not only adds days to summer and winter vacations, 
but is proving a tremendous asset to business men... 
saving days of their valuable time. 3 

Fokker planes have been chosen for the Pan- 
American Airway lines to assure the speed, comfort, 
and safety necessary for this modern and luxurious 
mode of travel. 

Other commercial lines using Fokker super tri- 
motor air liners are: Universal Aviation Corporation, 
Southern Air Transport, Standard Air Lines, National 
Parks Airways, Western Air Express, Dominion 
Airways, Western Canada Airways. 


If interested in air travel, send your name and address to the 
Fokker Travel Bureau, Room 2300, 23rd Floor, 292 Madison Ave., 
New York City, with a 5-cent stamp (to pay air mail postage), and 
we will send you our illustrated booklet, "When Air Travel Pays.” 


yy - 


FOKKER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Factories: WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA, and TETERBORO AIRPORT, HASBROUCK HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY 


¥; ‘ Address inquiries: NEW YORK OFFICE, 1775 BROADWAY 
— co ” . 
May ) 


ry f <6 
When writing to FoKKer AIRcRaFT CORPORATION OF 
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problems stated in the homely and con. 


96 
h troversial terms of everyday life, and 
nSUTE your parce weave this material into a pattern 
which discloses to the student the out. 
e lines of our economic system asa whole.” 
fw CCOHWOM Y We think the volume succeeds in its 
purpose. This handling of the subject 
commends the volume not only to the 


collegian, but to the business man who 
would brush up his own ideas of the 


— by inserting a North America subject or gain new ones. 
coupon in each Parcel Post pack- at 

age you assure prompt adjustment oe 
= event of loss— with economy of THE American Library Association has 


time and effort. The cost is but a published two new pamphlets in its in- 
few pennies. teresting “Reading with a Purpose” 


Ask your local North America agent series. They are “Economics” by 
about Parcel Post Coupon Books— Walton H. Hamilton and “ Journalism” 
or send the coupon below for in- by Willard Grosvenor Bleyer. _ 

formation. The series presents brief outlines of 


North America Agents are listed in the Insurance sections the subjects, reviews of important 
of classified telephone directories under “ INSURANCE books bearing on the topics, and brief 
CO. OF NORTH AMERICA. bibliographies. 





























THE National Industrial Conference 


® Board, producer of many reports, often 
oO erica dry and statistical but usually pains- 


takingly prepared as to accuracy, has 


¥ fs just published a report on the economic 
way [’ i condition of the world as of the first 





part of this year.* The book has many 






Ren aa me ngememe seg = aemeeees statistics but it is interesting and easy 
nsurance Company of Nort merica j j 
“<The Oldest American ; Sixteenth Street at the Parkway wes read barring ee Bape which may 
Nii anit Oattes : Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. NB-10 be omitted easily. 
Insurance Company’? ; Name ....-----. ---. ---.----sceesenennarenesececeeeeces ° 
Founded 1792 Street naan nnennennnnntneneenneneencee consneenesnnce MR. GARRETT’S book’ is devoted to 
ee State................ the commendable purpose of making 
. : ! 
! Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 


business letters better letters. He dis- 
cusses the form, composition and con- 
tent of a good letter including its open- 
ing and closing, “‘sales-appeal,” human 
interest, and the numerous mistakes 
that correspondents too frequently make. 

“Take a letter . . .” is a welcome con- 
tribution to the science of letter writing. 








¢ 


THE technique of creative leadership 
cannot be mastered without some 
knowledge of effective methods of teach- 
ing. The best executive is the best teach- 
er. In the preface to “Human Nature 
and Management’’? the author cautions 






Serving over 200 towns in the 
Carolinas, including parts of the 
Coastal Plain, the Piedmont and 
Mountain Regions, it is possible 

we may be able to give you in a 

single location, the exact combina- 





show you their uses. It 
answers problems of ac- 
counting for office, factory 
and professions. This Free 
Book describes and illus- 
trates Moore's Security 
4-Post Binders, the sim- 



















ree 


“Reading with a Purpose,” a series pub- 
lished by the American Library Asso- 


tion of production factors you desire. 






Write us your plans and require- 







~ on. ~ seem: A great help ments. Ac curate information will ciation, Chicago. 35 cents. 

remove sheets takes but toward simple sath taplpormcemane — oF. °A Picture of World Economic Conditions 
“moment. Low in cost gation on your part and your in- ‘ ‘ . 
—long in life. Moore's and a. quiry will be kept confidential. at the Beginning of 1929. National 
Binders are Different. record-keeping Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New 
Write on your busi- ° ‘ York, 1929. $2.50. 

ness stationer Write f or tt ; 


JA IR JR@ILIT INI “Take A Letter . . .” putting persuasive 

HN FRE LI power into the day’s dictation by Jack 

POWER £ LIGHT COMPANY Garrett. The Business Letter Institute, 
JOHN C. MOORE Corp, =. 1839 neers No. 210 INDUSTRIAL BUREAU indionapalie 


6022 STONE STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. ‘Human Nature and Management, by 


Ordway Tead. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. New York, 1928. $3.50. 





this Free Book on today ! 
Leaf equipment 























NAT 


‘he reader against becoming discouraged , 
» the early chapters, which are devoted 
A é nontechnical explanation of fun- 
al psychological principles. The 
f the book abounds with prac- 
rical suggestions for the application of 
, ne rules of human behavior in personal 
wnd managerial relationships. 

. This volume should be of more than 
nassing interest to the business and in- 
dustrial executive. Pseudoscience and 
ackery, which characterize many 
corks on so-called practical psychology, 
re conspicuously absent. The chapters 
» the technique of group action and 
-he technique of training are of especial 
-alue, The text is enlivened with copious 
lustrations based upon the author’s 
wn broad industrial experience. 


lament 


halance O 





Recent Books Received 


industry, Governments and Labor, Record 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, 1919-1928. World Peace Founda- 
tion Pamphlets, Boston, 1928. $2. 


Employe Thrift and Investment Plans, | 


National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., New York, 1929. $1. 


Education for Tolerance, by E. J. Fans- 
hawe. Published by Independent Edu- 
cation, New York. 


Prohibition as We See It. Published by 
the Board of Directors of the Church 
Temperance Society. $1. 


Investment Policies That Pay, by Ray 
Vance. B. C. Forbes Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, 1929. $4. 


Executives’ Business Law, by Harry A. | 
Toulmin. D. Van Nostrand Company, | 


New York, 1929. $6. 


furopean Financial Control in the Orto- | 


man Empire, by Donald C. Blaisdell. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 
1929. $3. 


The American Merchant Marine Problem. 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
New York, 1929. $2.50. 


(he Financing of Business Enterprises, 
by Avard Longley Bishop. Harper & 
Brothers Publishers, New York, 1929. 
$5. 


The Shopping Book, by William H. Bald- 
win. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1929, $2.50. 


Selling Insurance by Cooperative Adver- 
"ising, by J. W. Longnecker. F. S. 
Crofts & Co., New York, 1929. $2.50. 


[he overnance of Hawaii: A Study in 
: a Administration, by Robert 
M. C. Littler. Stanford University 


Press, Stanford University, Calif., 
1929, $2.75. : 
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charge downward in all directions. Long, narrow areas. 
‘ oe 
For small Heaters They are light enough to be placed = 4 
placed fairly low. just where they will distribute their J a 
TEE reren ae. heat most effectively. x @ « 7 
i} | 
ii} | 
| They use the highly efficient Wing 4 4 >< 
SA. Scruplex propeller-type Fan to provide é / £\% 
Ee i —“ a sufficient volume and velocity of dis- ab Re Seiittone 
charge to penetrate and warm the mass over oblong areas. 
ogy of cool air beneath it. 












Type LC unit for instal- 
lation close to ceiling— 
widespread discharge 
from low levels. Also 
used with fresh air duct. 


Special Discharges 
SPREAD warmth ina 
Wing Heated Building 


(Ui ean currents of warm air ae 





by means of a fan and heating 




















} om ° . 
=, element is only the first step in 
| | é l = | heating a building effectively with unit 
‘at ih heaters. The second step is to deflect 
: 4 ey this current so that ‘it will spread eS 
_ /\ 2XZ\\ _ through the cooler air in the building. ath y 
eee? The success of Wing Featherweight (/\-—~ = 
Widespread discharge Unit Heaters is due to the thorough- = 
in all directions. ness with which they do this job of Moderate heights. 


Square areas. 


distributing the air they heat. This is 
accomplished by using a variety of 
standard discharges designed to deflect 
the air currents at the proper angle for 
various heights from the floor in any 
type of structure. 





Wing Units work from directly over 
the area to be heated so they can dis- 





Moderately low. 


























——— Graphic data on Wing Units and their 
installation in various types of build- 
ings is given in our new illustrated 

—\ eatalog. Send for it. 


“ \} LL. J: WING MFG. CO 


For high locations. Dept. 10 
Long, narrow areas. 90 Giameaic etune “— Wests N.Y 


UNIT HEATERS 


When writing to L. J. Winc Mrc. Co. vlease mention Nation's Business 














Moderately low. 
Long, narrow areas. 
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AND THERE WAS 
METAL TO MELT 


ONS of metal to be melted, 

combustion needed that would 
mever vary under any circum- 
stances. There were other things 
too, such as production, fuel costs 
and the like to conjure with. The 
place was the Alemite Die Casting 
Company, Chicago; the system se- 
lected was Kemp. 

With Kemp in at Alemite Die 
things began to happen. Adjust- 
ments by operators at the ma- 
chines and furnaces were no long- 
er necessary. These operators now 
devote all of their time to pro- 
duction. No more costly mistakes 
in the air and gas mixture at 
burners are possible. Kemp is 
Automatic—always correct in air 
and gas mixture. 

The quality and uniformity of 
the products cast have improved. 
Labor and supervision have de- 
creased, rejects have been re- 
duced, working conditions im- 
proved and fuel costs substantially 
lowered. 

Kemp is a good investment to 
Alemite Die. Kemp is adaptable 
with equal efficiency to all process 
heating operations. 

Catalogue upon request. 


BALTIMORE, 





When writin« please mention Nation's Business 
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NEWS 


OF ORGANIZED BUSINESS 
By Willard L. Hammer 





Kansas City Chamber of Commerce founded in 1887 


—= 














TO MEET the needs of 
ofhcers and members 
of chambers of com- 
merce and similar or- 
| ganizations, Henry F. Holtzclaw has 
| written a book, “‘Association Manage- 
ment,” (The Ronald Press Company, 
New York, $2.50). The need for such a 
book is apparent to one familiar with 
the problems of associations. 

Dr. Holtzclaw, who is a professor of 
commerce at the University of Kansas, 
assembles and outlines in concise form 
the procedure that has been found most 
effective for obtaining active and friend- 
ly cooperation among members, for get- 
ting constructive results, and for sus- 
taining interest from year to year. 

Dr. Holtzclaw discusses the organiza- 
tion of associations and emphasizes the 
work of committees, telling the advan- 
tages of both standing and special com- 
mittees. His discussion of the qualifica- 
tions and duties of a chamber secretary 
is particularly good. 

Asregards financing— an all important 
subject to chambers, for many have 
been discontinued and others have 
sharply curtailed their activities for 
lack of funds—Dr. Holtzclaw argues that 
membership dues should be the main 
source of income. He contends that the 
rate of dues should be determined by 
the necessary activities rather than let 
the activities be curtailed by an arbi- 
trarily set rate of dues. 

The book, in our opinion, is well 
worth the consideration of chamber of 
commerce workers. 


“Association 
Management” 








SOME chamber of com- 
merce secretaries have 
complained that 
luncheon clubs en- 
croach upon chambers of commerce, 
weaken the chambers’ influence, curtail 
their activities, and reduce their reve- 


| Chambers and 
Lunch Clubs 








nues. Others, however, assert that the 
clubs fill a definite need in the commu- 
nity, create good timber for chamber 
activities, and help the chamber mate- 
rially in carrying on its program. 

A statement from the Commercial 
Organization Department, National 
Chamber of Commerce, says that “‘there 
is no menace to the chamber of com- 
merce in the luncheon club per se. The 
danger is in failure to coordinate the 
work of the luncheon club with that of 
the chamber.” 

In an effort to help secretaries wor- 
ried by the luncheon clubs, the Com- 
mercial Organization Department has 
prepared a pamphlet, “The Chamber 
of Commerce and the Luncheon Club.” 
Copies are available to secretaries on 
request. 





SOMETHING novel in 
community advertis- 
ing is reported by the 
Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce. The Chamber is financing 
a symphony orchestra which during the 
summer months is broadcasting weekly 
concerts over an international hook-up. 

Announcement periods between the 
presentation of the musical numbers are 
devoted to brief descriptions of the city’s 
civic, cultural and industrial life. Twen- 
ty American stations and six of the 
largest Canadian stations are included 
in the hook-up. 

The programs are being financed by 
the Chamber from its regular national 
advertising appropriation. No special 
funds are being solicited for the work. 

A committee of the Chamber reported 
that the competition between cities for 
industrial growth has resulted in 4 
great flood of advertising designed pri- 
marily to appeal to the manufacturer. 
The Chamber feels that any advertis- 
ing campaign designed to attract either 


Saying It 
With Music 
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MANY of the packages you see on sale are 
being wrapped on machines of ours 15 to 
20 years old—yes, and some may be older. 

We take pride in this long life of our 
machines. Yet we must, at the same time, 
point out to such manufacturers that vast 
improvements have taken place within 
the past ten years. New machines now 
available have such decided advantages 
over older models that in many cases a 
manufacturer is losing money if he does 
not use them in place of the old machines. 

For example, our new toilet soap 
wrapping machine does 150 cakes per 
minute. This is just about twice as fast 
as the older machines can do. Twice the 
speed means cutting floor space and labor 
costs in half. 

The standard carton wrapping machine 
formerly wrapped only 40 packages per 
minute. Our new model does 70 per min- 
ute—14,000 more per day, with the same 
amount of labor. In a year this means a 
saving in labor equivalent to the former 
cost of wrapping 4,200,000 packages. 





a — —— 
When writing to Packsce MACHINERY Company ple 


Sometimes it is costly to wait for 


ase me? 
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| Waiting may 
be costly... 


old machines to wear out before realiz- 
ing the savings and better wrapping 


more modern machines will give you. 





In a growing business the greater pro- 
ductivity of new machines often makes 
it unnecessary to build a new addition 
to the plant—less money tied up in 
buildings. 

Often our new machines also make de- 
cided savings in wrapping material—only 
a few inches per package perhaps, but 
when multiplied by the thousands or even 
millions of packages wrapped in a year, 
the savings amount to important sums. 

In businesses where costs in general are 
rising, the savings made by more modern 
wrapping machinery are a large factor 
in maintaining the product at a popular 
selling price. This is especially important 
with 5c, 10c and 25c sellers. 

We will be glad to discuss your pack- 
aging problems with you, and give you 
the benefit of our recommendations. Get 
in touch with our nearest office. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


New York: 30 Church St. Chicago: 111 W. Washington St. 
London: Baker Perkins Ltd., Willesden Junction, N. W. 10 
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arate. MACHINERY COMPANY 
Over L390 Million Pa chages per day are 


wrapped on our Machines 
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f —__—— JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


You Need Not 
Pay the Price 


HE loss of a valued executive 
is always costly, involving 
expensive adjustments. 

If it is safeguarded by a 
Business Life Insurance policy, 
which provides funds to meet 
post-mortem contingencies, your 
business need not pay this price. 

Whether you are an executive 
in a large corporation, a partner 
in a firm, or the sole owner of a 
business—you will be interested 
in our booklet, “Business Life 
Insurance for Executives.” 

Send for your copy. 

INQUIRY BUREAU 


Iz 
| altanirce 
| Lure INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
197 Clarendon Street 





Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
Please send booklet, “Business Life In- 
| 


surance for Executives. 


Name 


Address 





N.B. 
OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS— 















ITs 
NEW! 








N?2 more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 


DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 
For complete information and a FREE 
BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 


this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 


V0 B) BD). © studs) On | CAN. 00 O) o 000) Oe @ OF 
144 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 

















Any article in thisnumber of NATION S 
BUSINESS will be reprinted for you upon 
request at actual cost to us. 
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| population or industry to a community 
must stress not only the economic ad- 
vantages of the city but also its cultural 
attainments and its desirable living con- 
ditions. 

With this in view, the Buffalo Cham- 
ber financed the symphony orchestra 
| and the radio advertising. 





Two years ago the 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
Chamber of Com- 
merce voted to dis- 
pense with plural memberships and, to 
make up for the revenues thus lost, to 
| initiate an activities fund. Subscription 
|to the activities fund carries neither 
vote nor courtesy memberships to offi- 
cers of the firm making the subscription. 

It is the experience of this Chamber 
that anyone who carries a courtesy 
membership card, as did officers of the 
firms holding plural memberships, takes 
far less interest in the work of the 
Chamber than the person who invests 
| his own money for a membership. Also 
the variation in income from the activ- 
ities fund is smaller than that from the 
membership dues. 


Plural 
Memberships 














THE Junior Chamber 
of Commerce of San 
Francisco thought 
that San Franciscans 
did not know what was being made in 
their own city—that the city’s indus- 
trial position was not fully appreciated 
by its own citizens. 
| The Junior Chamber decided to teach 
|San Francisco about itself by a San 
| Francisco Products Week. A feature of 
| the week was extensive window displays 
| by approximately 100 retail establish- 
ments in the exclusive shopping dis- 
trict. These establishments exhibited 
the products of hundreds of San Fran- 
cisco manufacturers in their windows. 
Other exhibits were arranged to show 
the size of the city’s bank clearings, 
| domestic and foreign shipping, and 
wholesale business. 
The week was such a success that it 
has been made an annual affair. 


Products 
of Frisco 











SOMETHING NOVEL in 
chamber of commerce 
reports, we believe, 
is that recently pub- 
lished by the Petersburg (Va.) Chamber. 
It is customary for chambers to report 
how many factories or other improve- 
ments have been gained under the 
stimulus of the chamber. 

The Petersburg Chamber instead has 
analyzed its work and translated it into 
dollars and cents. The report gives the 
total result of the year’s work as $529,- 


Chamber 
Shows Profits 








619.18. This is divided among th, 
Agricultural, Traffic, and Industria) 
Departments, which are credited wit}; 
117, 6, and 406 thousand dollars, respec. 
tively. The industrial figures, for ey. 
ample, are arrived at by the increase: 
in the public’s purchasing power throug); 
locating families and finding jobs anc 
by the increased payrolls of success{,;! 
industries obtained. 

Though not exact, we think this ay 
interesting way of approximating th: 
effectiveness of a chamber. 





TO OBTAIN an up-to- 
date picture of thé 
present status of the 
highway business, the 
National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association appointed a committee o! 
impartial engineers to make an investi. 
gation of the general economic status 
of the urban and rural highways of the 
country. 

That an industry wanted and sought 
an impartial study of itself is worthy o/ 
note. The report, moreover, is interest- 
ing in its treatment of the problems o/ 
roads and road building. 


Studies 
Highways 





Coming Business Conventions 


(From information available September 1) 


om. Place Organization 
1- 7... White Sulphur International Associati¢ 
Springs, W. Va. Casualty and Surety | 
derwriters. 
i- 7...French Lick Springs, National Wholesale Dr .¢- 
Ind. gists’ Association. 
7......New York...........American Institute of Mar.1 
Underwriters. 


7......Picher, Okla.... .. Tri-State Zine and Lead 

Products Association. 

_Association of Limb M: 

facturers of America. 

.Western Division, Cham!» 

of Commerce of the Unit 

States. 

National Stationers Ass 

tion. 

_.National Association of \M 

tual Insurance Companies 

National Restaurant Ass: 

tion. 

..National Tent and Aw 
Manufacturers Associatic 

_ Federation of Mutual Fire !'- 
surance Companies. 

_, Direct Mail Advertising 
sociation. 

Fall Conference, Chamber 
Commerce of the Un 
States. 

Investment Bankers As« 
tion of America. _ 

American Paint and Var - 
Association. 

_ National Association of M 
ufacturers of the Unit 
States. 

_. American Gas Associati 

Laundryowners Nation: 
sociation. 

American Railway Bridge 
Building Associatior 
Bridge and Building >! 

Men’s Association. 

.. National Association 0! (0 
mercial Organization > 
taries. 

_ International Associat): 
Ice Cream Manufacture 

_ Southern Logging Associa!" 

"National Association of Far 
Equipment Manufacturr™ 

Audit Bureau of Circulat 

Mayonnaise Products ™: 
ufacturers Associatic! 
America. 

__Life Insurance Sales Res 
Bureau. 7. p 

National Association 0 
ble Dealers. 

New England Milk Pro 


Association 


7. mo eee 


7-8... ..Salt Lake City wee ¥ 


Montreal, Canada. . 
Indianapolis... ... 
Louisville, Ky....... 
Chicago 

Indianapolis 


%11...Cleveland. 


.Columbus, Ohio... . 


Quebec, Canada. . 


Washington........ 


New York 


Atlantic City...... 
Minneapolis. . 


New Orleans 
New Orleans. . 


Milwaukee. .... 


21-23...Toronto, Canada 


New Orleans...... 
Cleveland 


«2-20 
23-25 


24-25 
28-30 


Chicago , 
Atlantie City 


( ‘hicago 
Washington. 


20-30 Boston 


ryt} 
With 


a ME C- 
Y ex- 
ASES 
ough 


anc 
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ying 
the quiet of 
the SPHINX 


to your office 


Johns-Manville Sound Control 
Methods can Stop the Fagging, 
Nerve-destroying pound of 
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saa ihe 


Noise 


INGING bells, clattering machines, 
loud conversation, doors banging, 
the roar of traffic—sound, incessant 
sound—every second of the business 
day pounds at the nerves of every 
worker be he president or clerk. 
Thought is diverted, errors are made, 
work is slowed down. The fact that 
such conditions are constant makes no 
one truly hardened to them. Nervous 
energy will stand much but every day 
the strain increases. 





Roger Babs n says, ‘Noise is on every employer’s 
Payroll.” This is the truth. To tolerate noise is 
y—and tt is also unnecessary. J-M Acoustical 
Engineers cam end excessive noise in offices. 


Yet this endurance of noise is un- 
necessary. It is merely habit to suppose 
that there can be no relief. Johns- 
Manville Office-quieting Treatment 
can end excessive noise. In thousands 
of offices this marvelous system is abol- 
ishing as much as 80% of all the noise. 


4 Johns- 


Sound is a Physical Force 
and can be Controlled 


Whilesound is invisible, it is a definite, meas- 
urable physical force. The disturbing, nerve- 
destroying jangle known as noise is aggra- 
vated by the multiplying and overlapping of 
sound waves which rebound from the hard 
walls, floors and ceilings of modern buildings. 


Careful study and years of research, proved 
and tested, are the basis of Johns-Manville’s 
service of Sound Control. Ceilings and walls 
are scientifically treated to absorb proper 
quantities of sound waves, so that echoes 
and reverberations are literally smothered 
and an amazing degree of quiet and calm is 
formed. 


Hospitals Silenced Too 


In hospitals noise is, if anything, more un- 
endurable than in offices. In fact, in this day 
of excessive noise, with the modern science 
of sound control available, it is barbaric to 
allow the reverberating clamor so common 





This is a photograph of a model of an auditorium 
foor plan showing the actual propagation of direct 
and reflected sound waves produced by a single, short, 
sharp sound at S. It shows perfectly the confusion 
resulting from the accumulative effect of sound 
waves reflected from the walls. 
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in hospitals. Johns-Manville Acoustical En- 
gineers have ended excessive noise in leading 
hospitals throughout the country. 


Proper Auditorium Acoustics 


Most important auditoriums constructed dur- 
ing the past 15 years have been benefited by 
helpful advice from Johns-Manville Acous- 
tical Engineers. With the advent of the 
talking motion picture Johns-Manville 
Acoustical Treatment has been of the utmost 
importance in sound film studios, and in pro- 
viding proper acoustics in cinema theatres 
that were not originally designed for the 
audition of speech. 





Every type of auditorium, church, school or theatre 
must be acoustically correct to be useful. J-M 
Acoustical Engineers have corrected poor acoustics in 
hundreds of auditoriums and can do so for you. 


Wherever you work, whatever you do, 
Johns-Manville Sound Control Treatment 
can add enormously to the comfort of your- 
self and your associates. 


We welcome inquiries and without obli- 
gation are glad to discuss any problem re- 
lating to the acoustics of room interiors. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


New York 
San Francisco ) 
(Branches in all large cities) 
I am particularly interested in J-M Acoustical 
Treatment as it applies to— 


Banks... Hospitals. . . Churches... Offices... 


anville 


SOUND-ABSORBING TREATMENT 


When writing to JouNs-MANvILLE CorPorsTION 


Chicago __ Cleveland 
i Toronto 





Name. 
Address 


AC-43-10 





please mention Nation's Business 




























































Protection 


RMORED, indeed, against cash 
losses, mistakes and misun- 
derstandings, is the business that 
protects itself by recording every 
detail of all initial transactions with 
the Eery COM-PAK Autographic 
Register. 


This simple and economic device 
issues from 2 to 6 copies simultan- 
eously of any form—in the hand- 
writing of the maker—certifying 
to all the facts of a transaction at 
the time it is made. 


The Egry COM-PAK provides 
an infallible means of check and 
control on 


Cash or Charge Sales 

Delivery Receipts 

Production Operation 

Shipping Records 

Credits and Refunds 

Payments on Account 

Cash Disbursements 

Cash Balances 
In garages, shops and all industrial plants, 
it offers the simplest and best means of 
following repair work, parts making, 
assembly, labor costs, material requisi- 
tions, shipments, etc. 


The Egry COM-PAK has 32 separate 
and distinct uses, applicable to any line 
of business—manufacturing, wholesaling 
or retailing—large or small. 


Constructed of high grade steel, with all 
operating parts heat-treated and preci- 
sion-made; sides of durable bakelite; 
beautiful in design and finish. 

Write for details as to how this fine 
register can give profit protection and 
long, trouble-free, record-making service 
in YOUR business. 

THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 


EGRY 


COM-PAK 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER 
























ting please mention Nation's Business 


(Continued from page 44) 
gotten that permanence for a govern- 
mental agency usually means expansion 
also. 

The problem presented by these inde- 
pendent establishments was recognized 
by the Joint Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion which, in its report to Congress in 
1924, declared: 

“The independent status of most of 
these organizations is completely justi- 
fied; but there are some which do work 
that lies in the same direction as the 
work of certain of the executive depart- 
ments. So far as practicable these should 
be abolished and their duties combined 
with those performed by the depart- 
ments having the supervision of mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet.” 


Why in the wrong place? 


THE opinion expressed by the Joint 
Committee suggests an inquiry as to 
why Congress did not allocate these in- 
dependent establishments to the proper 
departments in the first place. It is an 
obvious question with an obvious an- 
swer. Congress did not so allocate them 
because, when these establishments were 
created, Congress did not have the in- 
formation upon which to make such 
allocations intelligently. 

The Joint Committee spent many 
months in a thorough survey of the en- 
tire field of executive activity and, after 
all of that effort, admitted that “the 
independent status of most of these or- 
ganizations is completely justified.” 

If the Joint Committee with all of its 
background of investigation and knowl- 
edge reached that conclusion, there 
seems little reason to criticize Congress 
because a few of the independent es- 
tablishments might, more properly, have 
been made parts of the ten major de- 
partments. 

While Congress was creating the nu- 
merous independent establishments set 
up in the past 16 years it was also es- 
tablishing many more bureaus and di- 
visions within the ten great depart- 
ments. Some of the outstanding ex- 
amples in this class are the Bureau of 
Customs and the Bureau of Prohibition 
in the Department of the Treasury, the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, and the Women’s Bureau 
and the Bureau of Naturalization in the 
Department of Labor. 

From time to time it has been sug- 
gested that some machinery should be 
provided to insure an effective central- 
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ized control of the entire executive es. 
tablishment. It has been argued that 
there is particular need for machinery 
of this nature to bring about proper 
coordination of the activities of the 
various independent establishments. 

The Constitution makes the President 
responsible for the management of the 
executive branch of the Government 
but it is obvious that it is physically 
impossible for any President to main- 
tain an intimate touch with the widely 
diversified operations of this far-flung 
organization. 

The President’s time is taken up with 
the formulation of major policies, with 
matters touching important legislation, 
with the conduct of international rela- 
tions, and the appointments of thou- 
sands of federal office holders each year. 

He has little time for careful atten- 
tion to the innumerable and voluminous 
reports which pour into the executive 
offices from the departments and other 
parts of the executive machine. 

This situation is responsible for the 
plan, advanced from time to time, of 
giving the President an executive as- 
sistant who might relieve him of much 
of this detail work. The plan has its 
merits, although our governmental struc- 
ture imposes some limitations upon the 
practical working out of such a project. 
After all, in practice, such a system 
would amount to little more than an 
expansion of the President’s secretarial 
staff because under the Constitution, 
Congress could not transfer any of the 
real powers of the President to another 
governmental officer. 


Staff alone could help 


HENCE, in the last analysis, the Presi- 
dent would have to make all important 
decisions although, of course, his work 
might be facilitated in this respect if he 
had a highly capable assistant to co- 
ordinate the material brought to his at- 
tention. As a matter of fact, the Presi- 
dent now has a highly efficient secre- 
tarial staff and if that staff should prove 
inadequate there is little doubt that 
Congress would be willing to authorize 
any reasonable increase. 

It is difficult to understand how Con- 
gress can go further than that unless 1 
should initiate a constitutional amend- 
ment to provide for the election or ap- 
pointment of an Assistant Presiden! 
who would be vested with some of the 
powers now possessed by the President. 

The fact that it is now recognizec 
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INTERWOVEN MILLS 
Power Plant 
Martinsburg, W. Va, 
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=) GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 
: Power Plant 
Alabama City, Ala. 














Experience of specialists available 
for the power problems 
of industry 














KNOX HAT COMPANY 
Boiler Plant 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 





— every manufacturer has some kind of 
power problem. His present power plant may 
be obsolete and inefficient and require modernizing 
or complete replacement. Or perhaps he could 
effect savings by purchasing power instead of 
operating his own plant. 

In industries where steam at various pressures 
enters into the process, power can be obtained at 
low cost as a by-product. 


Where such by-product fuels as blast furnace gas, 
saw mill waste, etc., are available, the power problem 
requires special consideration, 


In many cases, certain processes should be elec- 
trified for lowest cost operation. 


A study and report by competent and experi- 
enced engineers alone can point the way to the 
best solution of each problem. 


In this connection, this organization has studied 
the power problems of several hundred companies 
in many lines of industry. Based on these studies 
we have recommended the purchase of power, the 
rehabilitation of an old power plant, the construc- 
tion of a new one to supplant the old, or the elec- 
trification of certain processes, depending upon 
the particular situation. 


We are prepared to handle every phase of a 
power problem from the preliminary study to the 
design and construction of the finished plant. All 
parts of the work are executed by our own organi- 
zation, which means one central control, smooth- 
ness and speed. 













INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO, 


Power Plant 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND 
TUBE CO. 


Power Plant 


Youngstown, Ohio 





& Constructors. Inc 


combining 
The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
Public Service Production Co. 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc. 
_ Day & Zimmermann 
Engineering & Construction Co. 





Specialists in the | 
design and construction | 
of 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
STEEL MILLS 
POWER DEVELOPMENTS 
RAILROAD WORK 
GAS PLANTS 


Construction of 
APARTMENTS 


HOTELS 
\ OFFICE BUILDINGS 





UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 


INCORPORATED 


DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, PRESIDENT 


PHILADELPHIA 
LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK NEWARK 


BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO 


CHICAGO 
MONTREAL 





Wee 
MAXIMUM RETURN TO CLIENTS PER DOLLAR INVESTED 





When writing to Unirep ENGINEERS & C 


onstructors, INc., please mention Nation’s 


Business 
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Valuing a Business 


Setting forth the economic 
value of a complete enter- 
prise, American Appraisals 
are made to include sound 
values of the physical prop- 
erty plus an analysis of all 
factors indicative of the 
value of the business as well 


as of its tangible property. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 





RGANIZATION 













Greatest Value 
Ever Offered! 2 | a 


The Starmp with a Memory! 
Durable - Efficient - Lightweight 
Convenient - Attractive 4 


tecords time, date and other data on 
e and factory correspondence, forms ana other routine records. 
ts profits. Speeds up work in process. Assures permanent 
6 -proof r € pl ~ a a 1 
Dust-pro 1ickel-plated case protects accurate clock. 


ts Priced at only $17.50 each. 
Pin Coupon and Check to Letterhead—then Mail 


Lasts a 





. Manufacturing Co., 
Sisal agg U.S.A. 


Manistee, 

GC Sead i tot $17.50 for Time ste so POO 
Name oo eaeneeee 
Address ..-+-9000""*" 2 Site EF 
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Put a useful, 

and distinctive article of 

everyday, personal use in- 

to the pocket of each of 

your prospective buyers 
and when he is in 

the market for your product he will unfailingly think of you! 


Kelley & Hueber’s handsome leather mew currency wallets 
are just the right things to accomplish this business-getting 
end and now is the time to do it while the idea is as 
crisp and fresh as the new bills themselves! 

KELLEY & HUEBER 


4054-56 Haverford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
Makers of a Comprehensive and Reasonably Priced Line of 
Leather, Imitation Leather and Metal Novelties 
Novelties Created to Meet Your Specific Need 








Reprints 


of any article in Nation’s Business 
wi!l be supplied on request at cost. 
NATION’S BUSINESS 
Washington, D. C. 























that the executive branch has grown « 
large and complicated that coordinat ior 
of effort is difficult should make Con 
gress chary in the matter of setting ,;, 
new executive agencies. Once esta} 
lished, such new bureaus remain. 

The Federal Farm Board, organized 
to promote the orderly marketing 0; 
surplus agricultural commodities, yp. 
doubtedly will remain as a part of the 
executive machinery a hundred years 
from now. Probably by that time it wil! 
be working on the problem of stimulat- 
ing production to meet the demands o{ 
the domestic market instead of worry- 
ing about what to do with surpluses 
But it will still be a part of the govern- 
mental setup. 

There is no doubt that the task of 
checking the growth in the number of 
executive bureaus is exceedingly difti- 
cult. The same may be said of any at- 
tempt to reorganize the existing execu- 
tive machine to bring about economy 
and efficiency, but the objectives make 
the effort worth while. 

More than the possible saving of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars is involved. 
The American people do not want an 
extravagant government, to be sure. 
But if their own conduct of their private 
affairs is a fair indication of their prefer- 
ences, neither do they want a govern- 
ment so miserly that it becomes ineffi- 
cient. They are willing to pay well for 
the upkeep of the Government if the 
Government gives efficient service. 

As a matter of right the people are 
entitled to efficient service from their 
Government. They should be given that 
kind of service even if it necessitates 
a thorough reorganization of the present 


| machine. 





What of the People 
Who Won't Fly? 


(Continued from page 26) 
cents a mile rate, the trip on this lin: 
can be offered at $60, a fair but by no 
means moderate rate. 
The possible revenue then present 
itself in the following form: 


Monthly Income 
Cancel 


Passengers Monthly 10 per cent Net 


per trip . Receipts due to Weather — Incon 
6 at $60 $37,441 $33,696 $13,292 
5 at $60 31,200 28,080 7,676 
tat $60 24,960 22,464 2,060) 


3 at $60 18,271 16,849 Loss 3,959 


There is no need to carry the scale 
below three passengers on each dails 
trip, as this figure, when the $20,000 
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NAT 
y operating cost is figured repre- 
sents a net loss of $3,555. 

" Go it becomes apparent that the line 
must find an average of four passengers 
for each flight to show a profit. Most of 
the airlines are having difficulty finding 
those four passengers. When the volume 
of traffic 1s reduced to such a small 
foure, it becomes obvious that it is not 
very Jogical to attribute the dearth of 
pysiness entirely to the 14 cent-a-mile 
rate, when the speed and the service 
rendered are considered. It is due to 
those larger and somewhat intangible 
conditions which make the nonflying 
public such a formidable problem in the 
present stage of commercial aviation. 


monthl 


Insurance risk hurts flying 


AMONG these conditions is the atti- 
tude of the insurance companies. One 
of the first things a nonflyer, with de- 
pendents will, and of necessity must, 
think of when he is finally coaxed into 
a plane is his insurance policy. He has 
aloop hole in the “incontestable clause”’ 
if he is an old policyholder. 

He has this advantage if his policy is 
two years or more old, but even if this 
be so, he cannot escape thinking and 
realizing that he is participating in some- 
thing in which his insuring group has 
not the highest confidence and upon 
which it has not placed its seal of full 
approval. 

An enormous amount of good could 
come to aviation overnight if all of the 
insurance companies could make a sim- 
ultaneous announcement regarding the 
absence of “‘special risk” in flying. The 
change will come, but coming gradually 
it will lose the full effect which it might 
otherwise have. 

A peculiar thing about the nonflying 
public is that it has sent its dollars fly- 
ing in manufacturing projects, the prod- 
ucts of which it will not itself step into. 
If all of the holders of rather doubtful 
alr stock could be persuaded to exchange 
their share certificates for a plane ride, 
flying would be materially advanced in 
this country. In many instances it would 
be a more than fair exchange. 

But the American public, which has 
‘een the automobile and the radio busi- 
ness rise up and walk away to success, 
seems to be determined to be in on all 
Possible financial success in aviation. 

The effect of these failures on the 
honflying public is a thing the business 
a man in aviation may well 
teenie oa a — in a sudden 
inant aael goft e now loosely 

sistance that nonflying hu- 


“e ; 
_ have set up against aeronautics 
roughout the world. 
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HE buyers of material handling 
equipment are for the most part level headed 
business men, not given to emotion when it 
comes to purchases for their business. 


In view of this fact, it may safely be said that 
the steadily increasing sales of Thew Lorain 
power shovels and cranes means more than 
a mere stampede of the crowd. 


On top of a sales increase of 231% from 
1924 to 1928, more Thew Lorain machines 
are being bought this year than ever before. 
Here is evidence that Thew is deliver- 

ing merchandise which is welcomed by 
a clear thinking progressive industry. 


Isn’t it logical, therefore, to 
check into the reasons for the 
popularity of this particular 
equipment before you 
O. K. the purchase of a 
power shovel or crane? 


THE THEW SHOVEL CoO. 
Lorain, Ohio 


Shovels-Cranes-Draglines - Back- 
diggers - Locomotive Cranes 


Gasoline, Diesel, Electric 
or Steam Power 


When writing to Toe THew SHOVEL Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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The Business Man Is Reading 


By ETHEL CLELAND 





Librarian, Business Branch of the Indianapolis Public Library 


NY experienced librarian can 
readily recall the time when 
business men ignored books 
or held aloof from them in 
profound distrust. In those 
not so far off days, libraries knew not 
the business man unless, quite apart 
from business hours and business cir- 
cles, he happened to be a student or of 
a literary type of mind. 

The detached attitude of the man 
of affairs in the past towards books in 
their relation to his daily life cannot, 
however, be severely criticised. There 
were few books of interest to business 
except ponderous volumes presenting 
the dry bones of economic or financial 
theory, some stereotyped or elementary 
text books and a group of works claim- 
ing to open up the way to rapid success 
in any line of business endeavor through 
the exercise of faith, confidence or what 
have you? 

At that period business had not in- 
vaded the realms of knowledge, search- 
ing tirelessly through history, literature, 
travel, art and biography to discover 
facts of interest with which to embellish 
its advertising and encourage the wide 
distribution and steady consumption of 
its products. 

Books were books, business was busi- 
ness and “never the twain shall meet” 
seemed to be the accepted formula. 







An age of business books 


BUT, rather abruptly, times and men 
and books and libraries have changed. 
Freely and unabashed, men now go to 
libraries for books and, notably, for books 
on business. This new literature of busi- 
ness is no longer dreary in appearance, 
dry in context and false in ideals. 

Just notice the paper jackets. Once 
drab and sober, they now feature clever 
printing, striking designs, modern art 
and, above all, loads of brilliant color. 

Of any inferiority complex, in fact, 
not a trace can be discovered in the 
bright, self-respecting modern business 
book. It plainly expects to attract atten- 
tion, be bought at the book stores, bor- 
rowed from the libraries, carried home 
and placed on the living-room table on 
equal terms with the latest modern novel, 
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the newest hair-raising detective story, 
the latest magazines and the radio. 

An almost universal easy-to-read-ness 
is one of the nicest things about the 
new business book. Publishers and au- 
thors must have combined in stressing 
a readability whose very informality 
strengthens rather than weakens, on the 
whole, the really serious purpose of these 
volumes. They read much the way a 
man really in earnest about something 
talks to a friend, eager to engage the 
other’s attention and convince him, but 
taking great pains not to antagonize 
him by a too ardent enthusiasm, weari- 
some detail or unnecessary argument. 

The formal, heavy tones on finance, 
economics and business have given way 
to clear, simple, interesting expositions 
of modern economic conditions and the 
industrial, financial and commercial 
trends of the day. 

Today, where formerly there was little 
or nothing good in print, one finds large 
groups of books on such universal busi- 
ness topics as accounting, advertising, 
salesmanship, efficient management. 
There are books that tell the credit man 
how to collect money; the purchasing 
agent how to buy; the personnel manager 
how to select workers; books on the busi- 
ness budget, costs and managerial con- 
trol; books to guide the inventory; books 
pleading for better business English and 
better business letters; books for the 
office worker; and so on over the wide 
range of modern business functions. 

These, more than any others perhaps, 
are the books that lure the business man 
into the book store and induce him to 
buy a book; that lead him to the steps 
of the public library which he may never 
have trodden before; that persuade him 
to start a business library himself or 
put one into his office, or factory, or 
store, or bank, for his employes—these 
essentially practical books that tell how 
it has been well done by others and how 
you can do it yourself, that give actual 
detail, explain knotty problems, sound 
warnings at danger points, disclose the 
interrelations between processes and de- 
partments of business, these are the 
truly inspiring books. 

As welcome as these, except that they 
have a smaller clientele in the library 


and a narrower sales appeal in the book 
shop, are the books for one special type 
of business—banks, insurance, invest- 
ments, department store, railroads, 
journalism, commercial art—an ever 
growing list as new forms of business 
arise and old forms expand. For years 
there was no book extant on chain stores 
and when one did appear, no winner of 
a beauty contest ever achieved a greater 
overnight popularity. 


Psychology in business 


ONE cannot stand long before a shelf 
of business books without finding that 
intriguing word “‘psychology”’ in a title 
—the psychology of business, the psy- 
chology of management, the psychology 
of advertising, the psychology of leader- 
ship, the psychology of speaking, and, 
most often, the psychology of selling. 

Hosts of modern business men have 
found real profit and profound interest 
in the study of psychology and how to 
apply it to the problems of business. 
Granted that psychology is sound and 
the application wise and just, what 
ought to humanize business relations 
more than an understanding of one’s 
own and one’s fellow worker’s mental 
processes? 

And where can the biographer find 
more romantic subjects than in the 
world of modern American business en- 
terprise? Here is still another type of 
“inspirational” book that can spur am- 
bition by lively example rather than by 
out-of-date precept. 

It all boils down to this—men didn’t 
read business books formerly because 
there weren’t any. One strongly sus- 
pects there wasn’t the slightest need 
for business books in those far off days. 

But the present need is recognizable 
and is urgent on him who wants to 
keep up with the fast-moving stream 
of modern business. The books on bus!- 
ness are here, growing better in quality 
and timeliness each year. Publishers are 
issuing them, book stores are selling 
them, libraries are loaning them and 
active business men, especially the newer 
generation trained in new methods, often 
graduates of the new schools of bus! 
ness administration, are reading them. 
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HENCE AMERICA’S 


LINES ADOPTED THAT MOST ACCU- 
RATE OF ALL FORMS OF COMMUNICA- 
TION . . . THE TELEPHONE TYPEWRITER 


With the advent of air transportation sys- 
tems there arose a need for the instant 
and accurate transmission of the storm 
warnings on which the safety of air passen- 
vers so greatly depends. 


So Boeing, Universal, N. A. T. and other 
leading air lines, as well as the Airways 
division of the United States Department 
of Commerce, took a tip from the rail- 
roads and adopted the Telephone Type- 
writer. They use it for flashing storm 
warnings to radio stations, from which 
they are broadcast to the pilots, and for 
dispatching their planes with railroad-like 
efficiency, 

Just as the air lines and railroads em- 
ploy the Telephone Typewriter to pre- 
vent loss of life, so is modern business 
wing it to prevent loss of time. All over 
America it is speeding up production for 
‘arge and small corporations alike. 


Teletype . « « the Telephone Type- 
— seis the only device that sends 
pewriten instructions by wire. Depress- 








PRINCIPAL AIR 





wen 








ing a key on the sending machine causes 
the receiving machine to print that letter 
... instantly! As the sender sees what is 
being printed by the receiving machine, 
errors in transmission are virtually im- 
possible. 

By means of this remarkable device a 
typist in your office can send typewritten 
instructions to any part of your factory, or 
to far-removed branches, warehouses or 
factories, at the rate of 60 words per min- 
ute. Machines can be used in either direc- 
tion, making it possible to send a message 
and receive a reply immediately. 

A distinct advantage of Teletype is that 
it provides a typewritten record for filing 
at both ends. Thus it combines the speed 
and convenience of the telephone with the 
authority and permanency of the printed 
word. 

Telephone Typewriter service is not ex- 
pensive and will pay for itself repeatedly 
by eliminating errors, doing away with 
messengers and hastening the flow of busi- 
ness. Mail coupon for further details. 








TELETYPE) 





THE TELEPHONE 


When 


writing 


Name... 


TYPEWRITER 


to TeLeryPe Corporation plese 


For fullin 


cost, sign th Ae 
TELETYPE CORPORATION, 1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 


P| ee nee 


mention Nations 


With the aid of the Telephone Typewriter and the radio, leading air 
lines now keep their pilots closely advised as to the condition 


of the weather into which they are flying 


REPRESENTATIVE USERS 


American Can Company, Chicago 
| Boeing, Universal and N. A. T. air lines 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit 


New York Central, Pennsylvania, 
Southern Pacific and other railroads 


/ 
) 
Detroit Edison Company, Detroit 
) Red RiverLumberCompany,SanFrancisco 
Radio Corporation of America, New York 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York 
Bank of Italy, Los Angeles 
American Radiator Company, Chicago 
General Electric Company, 
New York and Chicago 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, Brooklyn 
Standard Oil Company, Chicago 
Crane Company, Chicago 
Bonbright & Company, New York 
Armour & Company, Chicago 
Consumers Company, Chicago 


MAIL FOR FURTHER FACTS 


formation concerning the Telephone Typewriter and its 
is coupon, pin it to your letterhead and mail to the 
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Let the people 


in the rear seats 


HEAR 























QUIP a convention hall or large dining 
room with the Western Electric Public 
Address System, and you enable the entire gath- 


ering to hear the speakers with equal ease. 
This product of the telephone amplifies sound 


and distributes it to all sections of a crowd, indoor 


or outdoor, and to any number of rooms desired. 


More and more hotels are turning to the 
Public Address System as a means for making 


their meeting rooms more popular. It is more- 


over a medium of economy because it permits 


a single orchestra to play at the same time in 
restaurant, grill, lobby, and everywhere else that 
loud speakers have been installed. 

The apparatus which thus “widens the hear- 
ing circle” is made with all the skill and care 
which have so long characterized the manufac- 
ture of telephones and communications appara- 
tus by Western Electric. It is clear toned, faithful 
in reproduction, dependable, modern. It has a 
wide variety of uses and is made in sizes to fit 
every need. 


Western Elecfric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 


DISTRIBUTED BY GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY: OFFICES IN 72 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


























Healing by music—a ser 
vice of the Public Address 
System in hospitals. 


f 








One of many interesting 
uses of Public Address m 


the schoolroom. 
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Styles have changed in both cattle and dress in the last 50 years, 
as this International Live Stock Exposition photo shows 


The Bluegrass Turns to Bluebloods 


By PAUL H. HAYWARD 


HE slogan, “More and Better 
Live Stock,” is one that’s fre- 
quently heard wherever and 
whenever cures for the farmer’s 
ills are discussed. 

But in Kentucky the slogan is more 
than a slogan. It has been translated 
into action and has become a vital, 
aggressive force in carrying Bluegrass 
agriculture—and as a natural result the 
state itself—along the road of progress. 

How has this been accomplished? 
Thinking business men of every state 
how struggling with similar agricultural 
Problems will find something of value 
in the answer to this question. 

The intelligent business men of Ken- 
tucky figure largely in that answer. 
They saw that the much-used—and 
sometimes abused—slogan of ‘More 
and Better Live Stock” held an idea 
which offered economic salvation for 
their rural brethren who were being en- 
gulfed in the morasses of poor crops, 
Poorer prices, and deepening debt. It 
dc esn't detract from the credit due these 
business men that they foresaw a time 
when that Same morass would threaten 
them did they not extend a helping hand 
to the farmers, 

Pipe: launched, as a principal part 
Najor agricultural movement, the 


campaign for more and better live stock 
in the state, a campaign which was 
waged with the intention of ridding Ken- 
tucky of scrub stock. 

One of the principal weapons in the 
campaign was the “Pure-bred Sire 
Special” or, as it was more familiarly 
known in the rural districts, “The Bull 
Train.” This “‘bull train’”’ was a practi- 
cal farmer-aid proposition organized 
through the efforts of R. W. Scearce, 
secretary of the Agricultural and Live 
Stock Improvement Association of the 
Louisville Board of Trade. 


Hard work paves the way 


SCEARCE put in two years of construc- 
tive thought and hard work on the proj- 
ect before it was actually launched in 
1927. He visited many counties of the 
state and had innumerable conferences 
with business men, breeders, bankers, 
farmers, and editors. 

Prominent breeders of the state were 
asked to contribute animals for the 
launching of this modern crusade, pure- 
bred sires that would be exchanged at 
the various stops to be made by the 
“bull train” for scrub stock. The breed- 
ers responded nobly to the call, each 
with a registered sire which was worth 


several times as much as the scrub sire 
for which it was eventually exchanged. 
Some of these breeders, enthusiastic 
over the success of the movement, gave 
other animals that were needed before 
the ‘‘bull train’? completed its itinerary. 

The entire train that made up the 1927 
“Pure-bred Sire Special,” together with 
its special equipment, was furnished 
gratis by the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad. The railroad also sent its agri- 
cultural department heads along with 
the train and had one or more of its 
high officials on board the special at all 
times. 

The Kentucky Bankers Association 
was another business organization en- 
rolled under the banner of “More and 
Better Live Stock” and the Associa- 
tion’s agricultural committee represen- 
tatives did yeoman duty, aided by the 
county agents and business men’s or- 
ganizations, in preparing welcomes at 
each stop the train made. 

The first “bull train” got under way 
late in April, 1927, making its first stop 
at Shepherdsville on April 25. A three- 
weeks’ tour followed, ending at Branden- 
burg on May 12, during which most of 
the state was covered. Advance pub- 
licity produced crowds of from 500 to 
5,000 persons at each of the towns visit- 
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epays 
original cost 
every year 


“Mopping alone would not keep our floors in 
their present excellent condition,” reports the 
Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis. “To approach it 
without machines would require the full time 
of 4 men mopping, or 7 to 9 women scrubbing- 
So, the FINNELL SYSTEM saves .about 
$1,000 a year over mopping and $3,000 to 
$5,000 over scrubbing. On the saving over 
mopping alone, the machines duy their own 
supplies, pay their own repair bills, and more 


st every year.’ 


than repay their entire original co 














impression 
important 


The Hotel Lincoln management is strict 
about cleanliness because they know that guests 
regard clean floors as one of the first indications 
of good service. It is a fact of signal importance 


that they chose FINNELL SYSTEM to keep 


their floors up to the constant degree of clean- | 


liness required, 


A NEW STANDARD 

















Ia business establishments, factories, and | 


institutions, a new importance is being at- 
tached to clean floors as a factor in employee 
morale and public respect. FINNELL cleaned 
floors are actually clean. 1t makes no difference 
what kind of floor—wood, mastic, tile, terrazzo, 
etc..—the FINNELL keeps them all in the 
best of condition. It waxes, scrubs and polishes 
electrically. There are 8 models to choose from 
—a size to exactly meet your needs. Have a 
FINNELL Engineer make a survey and rec- 
ommend the size you should have. Write for 
information to: FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 
410 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. District 
offices in principal cities. 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
It waxes + Ut polishes + It scrubs 


When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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ed. A holiday was declared for the oc- 
casion in many of the towns. 

Definite programs were followed at 
each stop. Farmers flocked to see the 
many exhibits carried on the special and 
to participate in the drawings for pure- 
bred cattle, poultry and swine, con- 
ducted by local agencies. 

Practical talks on farm problems, and 
particularly those touching on animal 
husbandry and the value of pure-bred 
stock launched the program at the train 
itself. The exhibit cars were opened to 
the crowds which found further preach- 
ments on the gospel of better live stock 
in the displays themselves. 

The car furnished by the College of 
Agriculture at Lexington, for example, 
featured posters proclaiming that “the 
market pays for quality.”” Typical mar- 
ket quotations on steers at Chicago 


| were displayed to prove this and further 


evidence was provided in photographs 
of pure-bred butcher and feeder steers 
together with prices they brought. 

Climaxing the program at each stop, 
one of the pure-bred sires donated by 
the leading breeders of the state was 
exchanged for a “‘scrub’’ sire—the latter 
to go to the slaughter pen, the former 
to take the scrub’s place on the farm, 
there to introduce his superior blood 
strain into neighborhood stock. 


State wins first place 


THE principal result of the 1927 spe- 
cial’s trip was the introduction of 3,000 
pure-bred sires into Kentucky herds. 
Permanent organizations of farmers in- 
terested in live-stock improvement were 
effected through the impetus lent by 
the train’s visit, thecounty agentscarry- 
ing on most of the organization work. 
This brought Kentucky immediately to 
the fore as a ‘‘better sire’”’ state, 3,492 
Kentucky farmers pledging themselves 
to have only pure bred sires on their 
farms. The Bluegrass state’s closest rival 


| in the nation-wide “‘better sire’? move- 





ment for that year was Ohio, where 
2,983 farmers took a similar pledge. 
The campaign lost none of its mo- 
mentum during the winter of 1927-28 
and the second better-live-stock train, 
operating under the name of the Ken- 
tucky Bankers Special, pulled out of 
Louisville the next spring on June 11 
to crisscross the state. Fifty-seven stops 
were made in 51 counties by this train, 
and 70,000 persons visited it. A pure- 
bred boar or ram was exchanged for a 
scrub sire in each of these counties. The 
part the Kentucky Bankers Associa- 
tion’s agricultural committee played in 
this 1928 campaign brought it recogni- 
tion from the American Bankers Asso- 


ciation as the most outstanding aor. 
cultural committee of any bankers’ 
sociation in the entire country. 

It was decided to skip operation oj ;, 
“bull train” this year, but encourage 
ment of the better-sire movement ha. 
been consistently continued. That th. 
campaign is succeeding was evidenced 
by the unveiling of a bronze tablet «; 
Morganfield, county seat of Union 
County, on July 12, of this year. Pre. 
sented by the Louisville Board of Trade. 
the tablet commemorates the fact tha; 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has designated Union Count: 
as the first in the United*States to have 
only pure bred bulls. Similar tablets 
are to be presented to Russell and Tay- 
lor counties as the third and fourth in 
the country to eliminate the scrub bull, 


ds- 


Allies in the movement 


HOW WELL industry and agriculture 
teamed together in this missionary ef- 
fort is evidenced by the list of backers 
that made it possible. The Agricultural 
and Live Stock Committee of the Louis- 
ville Board of Trade is named first, in- 
asmuch as it was the originator of the 
project. Other cooperating agencies were 
the Kentucky Bankers Association, the 
Kentucky College of Agriculture, the 
Kentucky Department of Agriculture, 
the Kentucky Department of Educa- 
tion, the Dairy Products Association of 
Kentucky, the Bourbon Stock Yards 
of Louisville, chambers of commerce 
and business men’s clubs in the towns 
visited, the agricultural departments 01 
both Louisville and Nashville and the 
Louisville, Henderson and St. Louis rail- 
roads, and leading live stock breeders 
of the state. 

As an outgrowth of their cooperation 
in this movement, virtually every agency 
interested in agriculture, to say nothing 
of the cooperating business groups, were 
brought together in a way that has 
vastly promoted relations between town 
and country. 

Sectional prejudices have been broken 
down in the effort for a united and 
scientific agriculture, and the state has 
learned a valuable lesson in cooperation 
and coordination. 

Finally the movement has introduced 
better and more profitable agricultural 
methods into the various counties, has 
caused more and better production 0! 
pure-bred live stock with consequen! 
improvement of business conditions. 
and has started definite programs 10 
many sections that have enabled coun- 
ty agents, agricultural groups, loca! 
banks and transportation lines to wors 
together in harmony. 
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"Via Erie” Means Dependability 





Coal, cameras and cantaloupes; rails, rope and rawhide, 
the material wealth of industrial America comes to Erie rails. 
And Erie delivers it safely and promptly whether it be con- 

. Ml * Pr . 
signed to on line cities, other railroads, or to vessels for 
export. 


And conversely, ships flying flags of countries half a 
world away come to Erie piers at the front door of New 
York where valuable cargoes are lifted out of their holds 
onto waiting cars and again Erie delivers the goods. 


The entire shipping world knows “Old Reliable”—knows 
that on time delivery is no new thing to “The Heavy Duty 
Railroad” and knows that “Via Erie” is a special delivery 
stamp on freight shipments. 


ERIE RAILROAD SYSTEM 


Route of The Erie Limited 


When writing to Erie Rarrzoan System please mention Nation’s Business 
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Save 
Your Eyes 





EXCLUSIVE 






een 
PATENT. 


and concentrate all your attention on the 
job. Neo-Leum eliminates confusing reflec- 
tions of objects or light. Finished in dark 
green—nature’s eye-comfort color. Neo- 
Leum stimulates working speed, insures ac- 
curacy, adds efficiency. It also preserves new 
desk tops and renews old ones. Makes of- 
fices better looking and is a profitable, per- 
manent investment. Neo-Leum is its own 
best salesman and will demonstrate 10 spe- 
cific advantages over all desk coverings— 
besides lesser costs. Use it 10 days without 
obligation. Use the coupon now. 


WAGEMAKER COMPANY 

564 South Market St., 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Please ship the following size Neo-Leum top or tops which we agree 
to use for ten days, returning or remitting within this time. Size of 
desk top. in. by ae 
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33,000,000 People Live Within 

24 Hours of Carthage, Mo. 
CARTHAGE is the center of a tre- 
mendous and rapidly growing market 

-33,000,000 people live within 24 
hours train service from Carthage. 
Here, where living conditions are 
ideal, where manufacturing costs are 
low, where efficient transportation fa- 
cilities are available, is the logical 
place for manufacturers to locate. 
Carthage is the home of several pros- 
perous industries, and it has advan-, 
tages to offer others that merit your 
full consideration 
We would like to send you our In- 
dustrial Booklet—no obligation, of 
course. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
30% Main Sc. Carthage, Mo. 
AN IDEAL INDUSTRIAL CITY 
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The Ethics of Lobbying 


(Continued from page 52) 
heard either in his own person or 
through a representative. 

How, then, did that right come under 
a cloud? Only because of the abuse of it. 
Today the abuse has been mitigated. 
Today the desire of all intelligent busi- 
ness men should be that the abuse should 
be wholly exterminated and that the 
rightful and necessary profession of 
lobbying should be ethically completely 
regularized. 

In the old days in Washington the 
man who wished to be a lobbyist pro- 
ceeded, more or less, as follows: 

He purchased a large diamond which 
he put in his shirt front. He put on 
his head a high and glossy top hat. His 
trousers were loudly striped. His coat, 
of the best black broadcloth, flapped 
about his knees. 

Thus attired, he attempted to im- 
press legislators with the prosperity 


which presumably would attend associ- ° 


ation with him. He also aimed to im- 
press them with the gayety which would 
attend it. He was a competent guide to 
race tracks and to gaming tables. 

At the gaming tables he had the ob- 
vious and childish trick of losing money 
to legislators. The-only statistical in- 
formation he carried with him ‘was' per- 
haps the numbers on his bank notes. 
He mostly knew nothing about legisla- 
tion except that his clients wanted it 
either passed or stopped. He was an 
ignoramus and a low and sordidly cor- 
rupting one. 


He’s only a memory now 


HE IS TODAY an evaporating remin- 
iscence. A few legislators, for political 
purposes, still make speeches against 
him and still pretend that he copiously 
exists. He does not. He has been suc- 
ceeded by a race of lobbyists. who, .in 
many instances, are rather distressingly 
similar to college professors of statistics. 
There is many a highly successful 
lobbyist in Washington today whose 
only implement of persuasion is a brief 
case full of economic data so detailed 
and so dismal as almost to cause the 
observer to regret the disappearance of 
the reckless romancing of the lobbyist 
of yore. P 
Lobbying today is a sober and serious 
trade with a professional quality which 
is developing into greater and greater 
recognition and maintenance. It is also 
a quite spacious trade. There are today 
in Washington many hundreds of per- 


sons who continuously are lobbyists fo; 
interests or for causes which sometimes 
are relatively small and sectional but 
which often are organized on a grand 
nation-wide scale. 

The clients of these lobbyists are jn. 
dividuals, corporations, associations, 
committees; ‘‘leagues,”’. “‘councils,”’ in- 
dustrial, commercial, financial, agricul- 
tural, humanitarian, reformistic, “pa- 
cifistic,” “‘militaristic,”’ anti-alcoholic, 
pro-alcoholic, redly radical, blue-nosed- 
ly reactionary, dedicated to the sublime 
freedom of the citizen, dedicated to the 
beneficent coercion of the citizen, dedi- 
cated to virtually every greed, natural 
or unnatural, and to every ideal, sane 
or insane, with which the American 
people are blessed or afflicted. 


Amateurs swell the throng 


ADDITIONALLY, and on top of our 
hundreds of continuous lobbyists, there 
are thousands of citizens who, in the 
course of the year, arrive in Washington 
to be lobbyists intermittently or occa- 
sionally. 

The discerning and the rigid main- 
taining of the ethical limits to their la- 
bors is a problem of the highest prac- 
tical importance to the business com- 
munity of the United States. Our busi- 
ness interests, if they would save them- 
selves from wrongful damage, are wide- 
ly under the necessity of having lobby- 
ists in Washington. It is essential to the 
true success of those lobbyists in gen- 
eral that improper practices among them 
shall be discountenanced and that the 
reputation of the lobby, in the eyes of 
Congress and the country, shall be 
steadily advanced. 

We have already noted that the mem- 
bers of the press galleries have a written 
code of conduct. No written code exists 
among lobbyists. Guidance neverthe- 
less may be found in an observation ol 
the practices of the most reputable lob- 
byists and in a consultation of what 
might be called the common conscience 
of the Capital. 

Out of those sources, and not merely 
out of caprice and individual invention, 
we may lay down a few general prin- 
ciples as follows: 

1. It is unethical for a lobbyist to 
seem not to be one. It is unethical for 
him to represent an interest or cause 
without letting it be known that he 
represents it. He cannot ethically 0c- 
cupy himself in persuading Senators or 
Representatives or Cabinet officers 0 
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Hands—Hands—Hands— 
5-Point Pipe Keeps Them 
From Costing You Money! 


The life of inferior pipe is just a succes- 
sion of “hands” —“hands” that tinker 
with it—“hands” that repair it— 
“hands” that replace it! Reading 5- 
Point Pipe keeps these costly hands 
away because it’s the kind of pipe that 
“stays put’—from three to five times 
longer! 


Only superior pipe material gives service 
like this. The secret of 5-Point Pipe en- 
durance is Genuine Puddled Wrought 
Iron, produced by forcefully working 
together pure pig iron and rust-defying 
silicious slag inside aflame-filled furnace 
and double welded for extra strength. 
This is the time-tested way of assuring 
complete pipe dependability. You'll 
find that Reading 5-Point Pipe is truly 
moderate in price—insist on getting it. 
READING IRON COMPANY 


Reading, Pennsylvania 
Atlanta - Baltimore + Cleveland + New York 


Philadelphia - Boston - Cincinnati - St. Louis 
Chicago - NewOrleans - Buffalo - Houston 
Tulsa + Seattle - Sanfrancisco ~- Detroit 


Pittsburgh - Ft.Worth - Los Angeles - Kansas City 













CENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 


EADING PIP! 


DIAMETERS ‘RANGING FROM ¥% TO 20 !NCHES 


e GENUINE PUDDLED &- 

‘© WROUCHT g 
IRON 

2 THDEADS EASILY). @_ 
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When writing to Reavtnc Iron Company please mentio 
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These men at the 
Harvard Club of Boston 


will get up in several minutes 
feeling fresh and energetic from their 


BURDICK SOLARIUM 
“h ealth-ray hath 


There is no quicker or more enjoyable way to attain that 
buoyancy, that back-to-boyhood feeling which the average 
business man, who is a little out of condition, so desires. 


It's great to stretch out and relax under the flood of ultra- 
violet rays from the Burdick Solarium at your club, and 
to know that you will get up with that tired feeling 
gone, with nerves soothed, fortified against colds and 
common ills, ready and fit for work or recreation. 


You will see physicians men who know what is what in 
health matters, but who have little leisure time—there with 
the other members in the ever popular Burdick Solarium 
room at the Illinois Athletic Club, the New York Athletic 
Club, the Penn Athletic Club, the University Clubs and 
others of standing. 


But if your favorite club has not installed the lamps, 


with their famous, exclusive features, please use the 
coupon to obtain facts of interest to you and to the club. 


THE BURDICK CORPORATION, Milton, Wis. 
Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Light Therapy Equipment 
in the World, 


ae ee Re | ne ee 


THE BURDICK SOLARIUPI 


— Operated Under Medical Supervision. 








THE BURDICK CORPORATION, DEPT. 240, MILTON, WIS. 


Kindly send printed matter pertaining 
to the Burdick Ultra-violet Solarium 





Address........... My Club is 

















When writing to Tut Burpicx Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 





take a favorable view ofa given inter- 
est or cause when they think he is speak. 
ing out of friendship and when he in 
fact is speaking for pay. 

There is no ethical escape from the 
proposition that no lobbying for pay 
must be surreptitious and that all such 
lobbying must be open and known. 

It would follow that it might be 
highly advisable that members of the 
lobbies should be registered, even as 
members of the press galleries are reg- 
istered. If those who set themselves up 
to be mere historians of Congress are 
registered and listed, why should a simi- 
lar degree of publicity be inappropriate 
for those who set themselves up to be 
the advisers of Congress? 

2. It is unethical for a lobbyist to car- 
ry the entertainment of public officers 
to a point putting them under obliga- 
tions to him. Direct bribery of public 
officers is nowadays so rare in Washing- 
ton that, while it constitutes an occa- 
sional scandal, it does not constitute a 
general problem. Undue entertainment, 
however, and the weaving of social obli- 
gations about a public officer, still too 
frequently may be observed. 


A plan that defeats itself 


IT IS BOTH unethical and, for the most 
part, decidedly ill-advised. The number 
of public officers nowadays weak enough 
to be misled by entertainment is vastly 
exceeded by the number of public offi- 
cers who, upon noticing the behavior 
of the entertainer, are profoundly prej- 
udiced against him. 

Large bills sent by a lobbyist to his 
employers for entertainment are usually 
indicative more of graft by him than of 
corruptibility of public officers. 

3. It is unethical for a lobbyist to 
provide any branch of the Government 
or any organ of the press with informa- 
tion which is deliberately inaccurate. 
False propaganda can have no ethical 
excuse. Mendacicus or misleading re- 
leases to the press are a deliberate pois- 
oning of the well of public opinion and 
must be taken to be the lowest and 
most objectionable form of lobbying. 

The corrupting of the intelligence of 
the public is a more basic wrong than 
the corrupting of the morality of transi- 
tory public officers. Ii: is sometimes ut- 
terly successful. It remainsacrimeagainst 
citizenship; and the word unethical, 
while wholly inadequate to describe its 
nature, must be unhesitatingly applied 
to it in any lobbying code. 

4. It is unethical for a lobbyist to 
ply the trade of lobbying for pay while 
he occupies any political position. He 
cannot ethically combine political pow- 
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r al nd | Lie 
iterest or Cé ause. 
annot do this for the same reason 


He cz 
he simultaneously a lobbyist 


e cannot 
da journalist. He must not be able to 
| his journalistic power or his-political 
nower to advance the interest or cause 


~ which he is employed. 
‘The journalist, as we have already 
en, is forbidden by the rules of the 
press galleries to be a lobbyist. The 
erson holding a political position in the 
vanization ofany political party should 
qually be forbidden—by common moral 

consent—to be a lobbyist. 


Mr. Lenroot’s lobbying 


THE CASE of former Senator Lenroot 

vould fall under none of the four con- 

iemnations here detailed. Mr. Lenroot 

vas openly a lobbyist; he attempted no 

social personal pressure upon his former 

colleagues in the Senate, but only pub- 

lic argument before them; he dissemi- 

nated no false information; and he oc- 
cupied, while he was a lobbyist, no ¢ 

) political position whatsoever. Send that important 

It cannot even be truly said that, asa 

former Senator, he would be especially 

influential in his public open arguing message as a 

with his former colleagues. If there is 

any fact notorious in Washington it is 


j that every Senator, in a body of 96 R d ; / 
} members, has about 95 jealous critics. a log ram ¢ 
j The mere act of lobbying by anybody 

's wholly in itself legitimate. The moral 





Insure accuracy without sacrificing 


' problem is in the methods through which 
, ‘hat act is performed. : ; 
Speaking positively instead of nega- speed! Radiograms 0 direct - nearly 
7 uvely, the lobbyist should be (a) open all points on earth ... without relay! 
) and known, (b) a dealer in data and N l h | b : 
not in dinners, (c) a purveyor of truth Oo costly nha ts ... no embDarrassing 
and not of falsehood, and (d) nonjour- errors. That’s why Big Business does 
) ialistic and nonpolitical. . ‘ ‘ 
: Such would be the four main primary its most important work by Radiogram | 
P rules of an ethical code of lobbying. I 
: lieve they are already observed by 
the great mass of lobbyists in Washing- “ e nal 
ton. They are not counsels of perfection. / J 
‘hey are ideals which have been found la 
‘0 De conducive to 
When these aaa une: the legis- Saat eaten 
: - or administrator, instead of being File Radiograms to Europe, Africa, Asia, 
: * € to denounce the lobbyist as a cor- Central and South America at any RCA or 
‘uptor, has the positive duty to listen Postal Telegraph Office; to Hawaii, Japan 
| “4 him as an informant; for, as Elisha and the Far East at ony RCA or Western 
BR or: who was Mr. Lenroot’s part- Union Office; or phone for an RCA 
. uring Mr. Lenroot’s practice of messenger. 
a in the Capital, has aptly, in 
‘ummation of the whole matter, said: 
_ ‘The legislator or administrator who R.C. A. COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 
ie enact a law or apply it without Central Radio Office—ALWAYS OPEN 
i ting information from both sides is 64 Broad Street, New York City 


: unethical as the judge who would 
ecide a case without hearing argu- 
ment from both sides.” 


























When writing to R. C. A. ComMUNICATIONS, INC., please mention Nation's Business 
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" Hott od 


are Standard Costs‘? 


TANDARD costs of today were not the costs of yester- 
day.....nor will they be the useable ones of tomorrow. 
Changes in operating conditions are constantly taking 

place. Only by comparing standard costs with actual costs, 
periodically, can their accuracy be determined. 


And for making comparisons, speed is vital. 

Powers methods give costs figures while they are current, 
compare standard costs with actual costs and minutely 
analyze the differences. Thus the manufacturer has avail- 
able a means to know of the changing conditions, provide 


proper provisions for them....and make a profit from 
his operations, 


We will gladly tell you the Powers story of Standard and 
Actual Costs. It is in bulletin form. Let us send it to you. 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE, INc. 
Powers Accounting Machine Division 


Remington Rand Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 


POWERS 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 





PRINTS NAMES AND WORDS 














ADAPTATIONS 


Powers equipment is in 
general use wherever 
such work as this is done: 


Payroll and Labor Distri. 
bution 

Material and Stores Record 

Sales and Profit Analysis 

Insurance Accounting and 
Statistics 

Public Utilities Accounting 

Census and other Vital 

| Statistics 

Traffic and Transportation 
Accounting 

Chain Store Sales and In- 
ventories 


Federal, State and Munici- 
pal Accounting 





General Accounting 








J 











Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
& Foreign Countries 


WELL AS FIGURES 


When writing to Powers Accountinc Macutne Division or Reminctron Ranp Business Service, Inc., please mention Nation’s Business 
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JAMES, TORONTO 





The impressive Toronto skyline. The tower in the foreground is the Royal York Hotel 


Canada Adopts the Skyscraper 


By JAMES MONTAGNES 


erties throughout Canada. 
Where once stood humble 
homesteads or early frame 
city dwellings, skyscrapers K 
now rear heavenward. 
From modest ten-story 
structures to buildings 
ranging to 22 stories, the 
skyline of Toronto strives 
upward. The Banks of Com- 
merce will have a 25-story 
building soon. 
Seventeen stories is an av- 
erage for buildings now going 
u 


N 1818 John Doel, an 

Englishman born in 

Somersetshire, came to 

Canada from the United 
| States. In 1827 he built, 
in what is now the north- 
west corner of Adelaide 
and Bay Streets in Toron- 
‘0, a two-story frame dwel- 
‘ing and brewery. This he 
operated till 1847, serving 
part of that time as city 
councillor, 

Later a hotel was built 
on this site. Today a 16 
Story yellow brick-faced 
skyscraper stands there, a 
modern office building with 


p. 
At the other end of the 
Dominion, Vancouver is 
also fast becoming a city 
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int Square feet of floor The Royal Bank Building, first structure in of skyscrapers. Two of its 

“Thisstr Montreal to rise above 130 feet but only a three big department stores 

eth Ces t ructure, the North- forerunner of several other buildings 1 that are ten stories high and 

i taro Building, is typ- city that will surpass this height cover a city block. It has 

ical of the change being Y P a number of hotels rising 
from ten to 15 stories 
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« Is your street safe for 


the woman alone in the house? 


N evening conference, an unexpected business 
trip—perhaps your wife’s frightened voice over 
the telephone expresses a terror quite unwarranted. 


les ‘ 


Why not summon Policeman Light to banish fear 
—and definitely reduce the chances of burglary? 
Isn’t it time your community gave serious consider- 
ation to street lighting as a tried and proved 
investment, yielding rich returns both in civic prog: 
ress and in public safety? 


General Electric lighting specialists, working with 
your local power company, are ready at all times to 
aid in solving your community’s lighting problems, 
and the G-E monogram is your assurance of quality in 
the materials and equipment installed. This same mono- 
gram appears on a multitude of electric appliances for 
home, office, and factory. It is an unfailing guide to 
electrical correctness and dependability. 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOUR, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY AT 8 P.M., E.S.T. ON A 
NATION-WIDE N.B.C. NETWORK 95-649H 
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above the street level. The 
Bekins Building, its tallest 
structure, is 16 stories. 
Two banks have offices 13 
and 15 stories high, while 
several other buildings 
reach 12 stories. 
Contemplated and un- 
der construction are a 15 
story medical building, 
another 14-story hotel, an 
il-story stock exchange 
and a large office build- 






Ing. 

Winnipeg has its quota 
of tall buildings. The Un- 
ion Trust, Union Bank, 
McCarthy Building and 
Winnipeg Street Railway 
Building all rise more 
than ten stories above the 
street. 

Canada’sskyline is grow- 
ing. 

Farther west, Regina 
has the McCallum-Hill 12 
story office building and 
the new Saskatchewan 
Hotel, 12 stories high. The 
Palliser Hotel in Calgary 
rises ten stories, and the Banff Springs 
Hotel at Banff, Alberta, 13 stories. 

East of Montreal the Chateau Fron- 
tenac Quebec rises 17 stories. 

Montreal at the moment has the 
tallest building in the British Empire. 
Its Royal Bank Building towers 393 
leet above the ground. It is Montreal's 
first real skyscraper, and is the first 
office building in Canada to show a defi- 
nite “set-back” architecture, like that 
used in nearly all tall buildings being 
built today in the United States. 

The building occupies a city block. 
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Architect’s drawing of the T. Eaton Company 
head office to be built in Toronto. The part out- 
lined in white is under construction now 


It is symbolic of nearly all of Montreal’s 
office buildings. Its acreage is big. In 
that respect Montreal is unlike Toronto, 
where tall buildings frequently are 
quite narrow. The Metropolitan Build- 
ing rises 315 feet on a site only 54 feet 
six inches by 150 feet ten inches. 

The Royal Bank Building was the 
first step toward skyscraper construc- 
tion in Montreal. City building regu- 
lations previously limited height to 130 
feet. Thus, in Montreal large office 
buildings, with all modern equipment 
reach only ten stories high. 


1 
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Following the Royal Bank 
Building, in Montreal, the Bell 
Telephone and the Sun Life 
Companies decided to add to 
the city’s modernity by build- 
ing skyscrapers. Both are now 
under construction. 

Another example of mas- 
sive skyscraper architecture 
is the head office of the Sun 
Life Assurance Company of 
Canada. On a space 217 by 
430 feet will rise 21 stories of 
Canadian gray granite. When 
completed it will be surpassed 
only by the Royal York Ho- 
tel, in Toronto, the biggest 
construction proposition in 
the Empire. The Royal York 
will be the tallest building as 
well as the largest hotel in all 
the British Commonwealth. 
It will be 399.4 feet high. 

The largest department 
store in the British Empire, 
the T. Eaton Company, Ltd., 
at Toronto, with branches 
in every city of the Dominion, 
has started building its head 
office which will occupy two 
large plocks in the city. The building 
when completed will cover an area 500 
feet wide and 660 feet long. 

Meanwhile, Toronto sees more and 
taller buildings soaring upward; an 18 
story hotel, a 17 story trust company 
building, and a 12 story apartment ho- 
tel are under construction. 

Canada’s development as a great 
commercial nation and a vast store- 
house of natural resources has brought 
this building boom. There is little specu- 
lation about it. The buildings going up 
are being filled before completion. 
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The skyline of Vancouver, B. C., where the skyscraper is rapidly coming into its own 
and paving the way for a boom in Canadian development and prosperity 











Business 
that Endures! 


Back in the minds of all leaders in business— 
deep down in their hearts—is the question: 
‘“‘How long will it last—will it endure?”’ And 
always the satisfying answer is the answer to 
another question: ‘“How well, how truly does 
it serve?’”—an answer that is moral rather 
than material—an appeal to pride in character 
rather than gain or profit. 


Business that endures is labeled today by the 
Character of its leaders. It expresses itself 
materially through all its human conduct—its 
enlightened management, its modern prac- 
tices, its law of order, and the justice of its 
control. 


In the forming and voicing of the methods and 
means through which enduring business ex- 
presses itself, Modern Accountancy justifies 
the belief in the helpfulness of its service—an 
enduring service to business that endures. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
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Bound Papers | 
are Safe Papers / 










50 models. 


cities. 


Time Systems Are En- 


information. 





CINCINNATI 
TimeRecorders 


and Job Clocks 


Over 32 years the choice 
of thousands of leading 
organizations. More than 


branches in principal 


i — The Cincinnati 

Cincinnati Telechron Time Recorder Co. 
tirely Automatic. Plug Dept. N, Yorkand Central Ave. 
into any A. C. Socket, Est.1896 Cincinnati,O. 


This advertisement appears regularly in leading magazines 
to keep the name of this Company before you. 











REPRINTS of any article in this issue 
may be had on request, at cost. 
dress Nation's Business, Washington 
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If | Gave Way to 


Overselling— 


(Continued from page 32) 

for the shipments to come through. 
Regardless of all the advertising on 
Beechnut, I have found that my trade 
will buy other advertised goods or items 
of high quality just as readily—products 
that I can get within a few hour after 
ordering and that do not require special 
handling. Therefore, by selling direct, 
the Beechnut people have made it too 
inconvenient and expensive for me to 
handle their goods, and they have 
killed off business in my case. 

From experience, I am convinced that 
anything the manufacturer does to dis- 
turb the kind of distribution that | 
must rely on is costly and depressing 
to his own business in the end. If half 
the money spent on trying to force goods 
on the retailer were devoted to cooper- 
ating with wholesalers in finding cheap- 
er and better methods of distribution, 
I am sure that we would all be making 
more money and giving the public bet- 
ter service. If there ever was a time 
when manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers should be working together to 
trim waste, it is right now; but a good 
many of us seem to be getting farther 
and farther apart. 


Unfair terms are fatal 


TERMS that are unfair to the retailer 
are also killers of business. For instance, 
at one time my purchases of National 
Biscuit Company crackers and cakes 
were more than they are now, and in 
the meantime my volume has increased 
about 50 per cent. Then the Company 
practically had a monopoly, although 
its terms were never satisfactory to any 
but the largest retailers. Protests did 
no good. We thought we had to have 
the goods; “take it or leave it” seemed 
to be the firm’s policy. 

Well, when competing specialties came 
on the market a good many retailers 
tried them out and found that they 
sold as readily as N.B.C. goods. The 
Edgemont cracker people made an 1n- 
vestigation to find out how the trade 
wanted the goods put up and a lot of 
other facts. Their goods are of excellent 
quality and have taken well. Cape Cod 
Cookies made a hit, and a number of 
other specialties of the kind, sold the 
way retailers want them sold,have 
gained quite a volume. The friendship 
and regard of the retailer are well worth 
the manufacturer’s cultivation. 

The many ineffective methods of 
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One of the two 8,000 h.p. vertical centrifu- 
gal pumps built by Worthington for the 
Rocky River Power Plant .. . the largest, in 
point of horsepower, yet installed in America 















Remarkable view from the air of the Rocky River 
| Development of the Connecticut Light and Power 
@ 0 Company at New Milford, Conn. 











orthington VEN in this rapid age, when achievements in hydraulic en- 


gineering are accepted as a matter of course, an exceptionally 
interesting installation attracts attention to its builders. 


ob Take the Rocky River Project for instance .... where the 
U. G. I. Contracting Company built, for the Connecticut Light 
and Power Company, a vast “storage battery” in the form of a res- 
ervoir of 8/3 square miles area and approximately 230 ft. above 
its water supply. 


Water is pumped into the reservoir by two 8,000 h. p. motor- 
ORTHINGTON driven W orthingtonVertical Centrifugal Pumps, each with a capac- 
ity of 112,500 gallons per minute. In recent tests by Professor 
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dS Charles M. Allen, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, these pumps 
PUMPS showed an efficiency of 91.9%. 
| COMPRESSORS The soundness of Worthington’s solution to the difficult hy- 
CONDENSERS draulic problem presented, backed by a record of 89 years in pump 
and Auxiliaries building, was the determining factor intheselection of Worthington 
| DIESEL ENGINES Pumps for this important project. 
| 
A WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
FEEDWATER HEATERS ain ddn hat 
EENERAL : J. 
WATER, OIL and G OFFICES: HARRISON, N 
GASOLINE MET ERS ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS EL PASO Pitripencee PHILADELPHIA ST.PAUL , 4) SEATTLE 
BUFFALO SLEVELAND Dareort KANSAS CITY NEW YORK ST. LOUIS San FRANCISCO WASHINGTON 
© Brauch Offices or Representatives in Principal Cities of all Foreign Countries 
Literature on Request WwW e RTH j N GTO N 















When writing to WortHtncton Pump ano MACHINERY CorporiTIon please mention Nation’s Business 
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The economic reason be- 
hind the formation of 
such aviation holding 
companies as Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation, rep- 
resenting twelve out- 
standing manufacturing 
and operating companies 
may be found in the 
importance of unified 
engineering to the pub- 
lic’s security in the air. 


Unified engineering goes 
beyond plane and motor 
design. It includes the 
engineering of airports, 
the study of inherently 
useful transport routes, 
the uniform engineering 
training of pilots and 
mechanics, the testing of 
the finest instruments and 
equipment--in brief,every 
last detail that can in- 
crease the present high 
standard of security in 
regulated air operations, 


The key to both financial 
and operating success 
lies in nation-wide stand- 
ords adopted and rigidly 
enforced by companies 
with national organizo- 
tion. 














James C. WILLSON | 


& COMPANY 


answer inquiries concerning this largest 


r aggregate of invested capital in aviation. 














Untangling 
the Government 


William Hard’s five articles on 
government reorganization have 
been printed in one booklet for 
Nation’s Business readers 


Price ten cents 


Nation’s Business 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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advertising used by manufacturers is 
another thing to be remarked. At one 
time, for examp'e, couponing was good; 
but the public here, at least, is sick of it. 
Yet seldom a month passes that some 
manufacturer’s representative does not 
try to induce me to stock his goods to 
the roof on the strength of a coupon 
campaign. 


A campaign that failed 


NOT LONG ago, the Crisco people can- 
vassed the stores in our section of the 
city on a coupon proposition. I told the 
representative that it would be a waste 
of money; but he painted a beautiful 
word picture of the great increase I was 
going to have on his goods. They sent 
people to every door in my section to 
give each housewife a little sales talk 
and leave a coupon good for a ten-cent 
rebate on a pound can of Crisco. 

My sales of Crisco amount to about 
30 cans a week, and I did not notice 
any increase. Following the drive, just 
two coupons were brought to my store. 
Other grocers in my section have told 
me that their returns were about the 
same. It appears that the campaign was 
a flop, and I know of no quicker way to 
kill business than to waste money. 

There are a good many selling plans 
that are equally costly and ineffective. 
Many manufacturers think only of im- 
mediate returns and overlook the future 
sale of their products and the necessity 
of making it easy for the retailer to sell 
those products. For instance, the Sauer 
Company has recently placed a salad 
dressing on our market. A local adver- 
tising campaign announced to the pub- 
lic that two jars of the product would 
be sold for the price of one for a limited 
time. I bought two cases, sold out in a 
few days, and ordered two more; but I 
know of several smaller grocers who 
ordered large quantities at the half price 
in order to get the extra profit at the 


manufacturer appeared to be to load up 
the retailer, with no consideration for 
the real business—the resale. In the 
first place, we had some trouble in in- 
ducing customers to take two jars of a 
new product. If the goods had been 
advertised at the regular price and the 
loss on the cut price put into additional 
advertising, I am sure that the intro- 
duction of the new dressing would have 
been much more satisfactory, with the 
resale better established. 

As it is, now that the introductory 
cut-price campaign is over, some custo- 
mers say that the manufacturer must 


be making an enormous profit on the 
product, since he could afford to sel] it 
at half price. Others cannot understand 
why they have to pay twice the price 
they paid a few weeks ago. I believe the 
campaign made but few friends among 
either retailers or public. 

All successful retail grocers realize the 
value of new goods. I will buy any 
product that is attractive, that does not 
conflict with established goods, and that 
promises to turn over rapidly enough 
to show me a profit. Like most retail 
grocers I know, I will take the time to 
introduce new goods; but I think I have 
a kick coming when a manufacturer 
causes me to spend my time in explain- 
ing or excusing his selling methods. 
Profitable business cannot be built up 
that way. 

Another source of surprise to me is 
the large number of manufacturers who 
have killed their business in the local 
market by neglecting both their trade 
and their merchandising. Shaker Salt is 
a typical example. During the war we 
couldn’t get any Shaker Salt, although 
it had been a wonderful seller. Other 
manufacturers who accepted govern- 
ment contracts took care of their trade 
as well as they could; but the makers 
of Shaker Salt did not, and I haven't 
seen a box of it for several years. 


Old brands dropped out 


SIMILARLY Durkee’s Spices and a 
number of other excellent specialties un- 
der that brand have justabout faded from 
our picture. In this case, as in numerous 
others, the manufacturer merely failed 
to advertise and merchandise his goods, 
and other brands gradually replaced 
them. I don’t care how big the com- 
pany is, let it neglect its merchandising 
and it will kill its business. 

In the scramble for business, a good 
many wholesalers also appear to be 
stopping up rather than clearing out 


| 39 Broadway New York regular resale price after the time limit their only channel of distribution. Dur- 

Louisville, Ky. had expired. ing all my years as a retail grocer, the 

end tanea ee Concer Here, again, the sole desire of the constructive, sound propositions I've 
ciated Companies, we are in a position to 


had put up to me by wholesalers could 
be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
and frequently representatives of whole- 
sale houses urge me to do things that 
I know would be fatal to my profits. 
There is no doubt that my business 
is dependent on wholesale distribution, 
and I realize that every wholesaler must 
make a profit to be successful. I also 
know that my wholesalers cannot serve 
my business adequately and econom!- 
cally if I cause them losses. Therefore, 
it is to my interest to concentrate my 
buying and to buy in quantities eco- 
nomical both to myself and my whole- 
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Just a year ago—last winter—they dis- 
covered the desert. Santa Barbara bound 
on the **Golden State Limited,’’ a globe- 
wanderer had pictured for them a miracle 
in restfulness; ~barely hidden from the 
steel path of their speeding train. Curious, 
they stopped at Palm Springs. There, and 
at neighboring Indio, they found unique 
hotels which had cheated and charmed the 
desert. They learned why, before them, 
fame-marked author, song-writer, financier, 


} 
é 


had sought out these oases, 


Now they were returning to the desert. 
The reason? You will catch some part of 


They return 
to the desert 






it in their stumbling phrases: ‘‘escape . . . 
vague peace . . . the opensky. . . winter 
sun. . . low-swung stars of the desert 
night. . . creaky, leathery song of the 
saddle . . . informality . . . tranquillity 
. « - a million miles from business... 
purple shadows . . . rest.”’ 


Stumbling phrases. But there is no mental 
mirage about the winter resorts of this 
Southern California magic desert. America 
has discovered the desert. Up from the 
Salton Sea it rolls its arid way and stops 
before the palmed oases close-nestled 
against Mt. San Jacinto. 


In Southern Arizona, too, they 

























Sint! “suite... every refinement of 

aU, Comftor Sete ° is . 

“GC Y 7 rt distinguishes these trains — 
iden State Limited,” ** Sunset Limited.” 
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have discovered, on high mesa, 
comfortable ranchos where life 
steps up to enjoy the dash, color and 
old-time spirit of the hard-riding, 
calf-branding, bronco-busting West. 


Southern Pacific’s GoLpEen STaTE 
Route, Chicago or St. Louis to Los 
Angeies, San Diego and Santa Bar- 






















bara, orSunset Route, New Yorkand New 
Orleans to Los Angeles and San Francisco 
(both routes through El Paso) directly and 
exclusively serve these distinctive resorts. 
Choice of two other great Southern Pacific 
routes broadens your return journey. You 
can see the whole Pacific Coast. No other 
railroad offers this choice of routes. 


+. we | 
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Hotels open from October to May. Reser- 
vations should be made well in advance. At 
Indio: La Quinta; at Palm Springs: Desert 
Inn, The Oasis, El Mirador. 


Noon-day’s highest temperature averages 
81°; nights average 45°. 

Complete information in booklet—*South- 
ern California Desert Winter Resorts.”’ If 
an Arizona vacation interests you, you'll 
want “Guest Ranches of Arizona.”’ 


These books can be obtained by writing 
E. W. Clapp, 310 So. Michigan Blod., 
Chicago, or H. H. Gray, 531 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Southern Pacific 


Four Great Routes 
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HARRY A. FRANCK* 3 


WORLD TRAVELER 
AND AUTHOR OF J 
“"A VAGABOND 
JOURNEY AROUND V1 
THE WoRLD,” 2 
““WANDERING IN 
NORTHERNCHINA,”’ 
‘East OF SIAM,” 
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Ceylon. Tropic Parciline 


where your stay brings untold rewards 


Round the World you go 


just as you chocse. You 
make your own schedule 
and see what you want to 


see. Two years are permitted 
for the complete trip and 
within that period you have 


ll the advantages of a pri- 


vate cruise€ on your own 
vacht. Your fare, including 
meals and accommodations 


2zboard ship, as low as 

$1250 Round the World. 
Every week a palatial Pres- 
jent Liner sails from Los 


ngeles and San Francisco 
for Honolulu, Japan, China 
Manila and thence on fort- 
nigt schedule to Malaya 
Jay hou aw —Cey 
n, Egypt, | France 
New York and Boston 
Ever ght a s la 
ers Seattle and 
toria, B. C., for Japar 
( na Manila nd Re und 
W j 
Fortnig ailings from 
I New York via 
d Panama to Cal- 
d Re d the 
{ag ¢ Lir he 
utside rooms with 
not berths. Spacious 
k A 


PLETE INFORMATION 


P NT 
GENT. 


FROM 
TEAMSHIP OR TOURIST 


Ceylon,that egg-shaped island at the foot of In- 
dia, swarming with nearly five million people, 
is almost imperatively a stopping-place on your 
round-the-world journey. Though a quarter of 
a century has Eiwed beneath the world’s 
bridges since my first glimpse of the real tropics, 
J can still catch those “spicy garlic smells,” the 
languid swaying of palm trees, the almost 
noiseless patter of bare native feet at the mere 
mention of this earthly paradise. Though I 
have seen a thousand other places on the trop- 
ical girdle of Mother Earth since then, Ceylon 
still holds a premier rank in my memory. 


Colombo, chief port and modern capital of 
the island, will draw you ashore like a magnet. 
The soporific lure of its rickshas, pulled by 
mahogany-skinned men in scanty loincloths, 
the Singhalese hospitality, the always wel- 
coming deportment of its gentle, amusingly re- 
spectful people . . . the men stepping gravely 
alorg, incongruous in skirts, their Psyche- 
knotted hair crowned with circle combs . . . 
the smiling, frank yet never forward women, 
whose sponatiously wrapped skirts and fore- 
shortened blouses never quite meet, bearing 
gracefully on their heads a woven tray of vege- 
tables, an earthenware jar of water, and more 
likely than not an infant astride a hip, which is 
frequently soused, to its evident delight, under 
the stream of a city hydrant... 


For with all its exotic charm and equatorial 
delightfulness Colombo is a modern city, health- 
ful and well attended, with shopping streets to 
entrance those who covet material things of the 


East... Havin G. ‘Vial 
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salers. So I buy from two local houses 
and one in New York; it is the nature 
of their business that makes it neces. 
sary for me to split my business three 
ways. Since the size of my orders has 
much to do with the wholesalers’ ex. 
pense, I take care that those orders are 
for profitable quantities. I make ther 
range from about $60 to $150. 

These are facts that. I have proved 
and tested, and it is clear to me that 
any wholesale grocer’s salvation js to 
line up his customers the way | am 
lined up with my wholesalers. Ye 
wholesalers’ representatives are contin. 
ually urging me to split my business. 
They frequently offer me “‘specials” at 
cut prices, and will accept $5 or $1( 
orders, although we all know that orders 
that small create losses. Anything to 
get me started with them! Of course | 
recognize the bait. It’s an old story, 
and I know that because the practice 
is wasteful and deceptive it tends to 
kill business. 

The truth is that a great many man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers do not real- 
ize what they are doing. They are mere- 
ly selling goods by the easiest methods, 
regardless of consequences. That’s not 
merchandising. 


The wholesaler’s function 


AS I SEE the proposition, the manuv- 
facturer’s main purpose is to get his 
goods into the hands of consumers as 
economically as possible, and the whole- 
saler’s only excuse for existence is to 
bridge the gap between the manufac- 
turer and the retailer in a manner that 
will allow both to serve the public 
properly. 

The old-established method of dis- 
tribution, from manufacturer to whole- 
saler to retailer to the public, has had 
some severe tests during the last ten 
years. Many thousands of retailers like 
myself, who depend on this form of dis- 
tribution, have proved that we can sur- 
vive in the face of mass competition 
because we serve a large part of the 
public the way it wants to be served. 

As we prosper, manufacturers anc 
wholesalers will prosper, and what we 
need above everything else is mor 
goods of quality that are advertise¢ 
sanely and merchandised on sound busi: 
ness principles. We are slowly gettine 
more goods of the kind, and as their 
number grows we shall become mor 
successful, because, for one reason, W 
will have more time to devote to ou! 
merchandising—time that is now wastc¢ 
in resisting the practices of manufactur 
ers and wholesalers that demoralize ov" 
business. 
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Newspaper administrative offices are fol- 
lowing the trend toward offices quietized 
with carpets. Here is the office of W. G. 
Cuanpier, General Business Manager 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers—a great news- 


EN all is said and done, busi- 

ness men need above every- 

thing uninterrupted quiet for 

their best work. Yet in these days 

of pneumatic riveters, automobile 

horns, typewriters, adding machines and a 

hundred other noise-producing mechanisms 

within and without, quiet is not the easiest 
thing to secure. 


“The principal secret of having quiet in 
work places,” says Professor Donald A. 
Laird of Colgate University, specialist in the 
telation of noise to efficiency, “is to have 
generous amounts of noise-absorbing fab- 
tics. Rugs and carpets are excellent noise 
absorbers.” 


ele} 
~* MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, AMSTERDAM, NEW YORK 


paper system. 


Carpet the floor of your private office. 
Notice how, blotter-like, the woven fabric 
absorbs noise. Enjoy freedom from a 
thousand confusing and diverting sounds. 
You will then realize the investment value 
of quietizing the office floors of all your sub- 
ordinate executives. 


Mohawk offers a wide range of patterned 
and plain-toned rugs and carpets ideal for 
office use, where durability is essential. 
There is a Mohawk dealer near you, 
equipped to show you a complete line of 
samples and to lay Mohawk carpets upon 
your office floors. Why not consult him? 


MOHAWK. RUGS © CARPETS 


When writing to Mowawk Carper Mitts please mention Nation's Business 
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BAMKERS TO IMDUSTRY EVERYWHERE 


READY FOR THE AIR AGE 


In the two decades since its founding, C. I. T. 
has repeatedly been called on to adapt its 
sales financing service to new industries. 


No challenge has been refused that could be 
met without departure from the principles of 
sound banking on which this institution has 
been built. 


And now C. I. T. Aircraft Finance Service has 
its place in the list of C.1.T. financing plans 


Our Aeronautical Division is backed by the 
huge resources and world-wide service 
facilities of the C. I. T. organization. It has 
the advantage of exceptionally favorable 
arrangements by which the planes it finances 
are comprehensively insured against loss or 
damage. It serves the immediate needs of 
the aviation industry and is ready to meet 
each service requirement that arises as we 
move toward the air age. 


Subsidiary and Affiliated Operating Companies with Head offices in 
New York + Chicago - San Francisco +: Toronto + London « Berlin 
Paris + Brussels - Copenhagen + Havana + San Juan, P. R. + Buenos 
Aires - Sao Paulo - Sydney, Australia + Offices in more than 130 cities. 


(oMERCIAL Jnvestment JRust 
CORPORATION One Park Ave., New York 


CAPITAL AMD SURPLUS $62,000,000 


writing to CommerctaL Investment Trust please mention Nation’s Business 


shaped to the sales requirements of more 
than 70 varied lines of industry. 


Executive Offices 
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What the World of Finance Talks Of 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


ERHAPS never before has the 
American business machine 
worked as efficiently and as 
productively as in the present 
period. 

With no evidence of opera bouffe ex- 
travagance or symptoms of boom con- 
ditions, the dominant enterprises in the 
railroad, public-utility, and industrial 
fields have through the year established 
new peak records for output and net 
earnings. The economic machine under 
superb management has been roughly 
approximating an equilibrium, and the 
prophets who have been predicting a 
sharp let-down have been confounded. 

Record earnings constitute no sign 
of abnormality in this country, where 
growth is a constant factor. The normal 
secular or upward trend of all business 
in the United States on the average is 
computed by statisticians at 
about three per cent a year. 
Free from labor disturbances, 
management is currently show- 
ing the fruits of the new appli- 
cation of scientific methods to 
industry and commerce. 

A phase of this golden age in 
business has been the rapid 
generation of new capital. In 
the circumstances—and with 
the new tendency to invest in 
common stocks instead of 
bonds—it is not surprising that 
the demand for selected shares 
seems insatiable. In spite of the 
handicaps of a tangled credit 
situation, the security markets 
have paralleled business in set- 
ting new high records. 


¢ 


THE CHIEF concern of the 
Federal Reserve authorities 
with speculative activities has 
been the fear lest excessive ab- 
sorption of credit in the secur- 
ity markets should have an ad- 
verse trend on business. Fed- 
eral Reserve policy has of 
Course had some effect in boost- 
ing interest rates, but the au- 
thorities have been desirous of 
ultimately getting lower inter- 
est rates for agricultural and 
commercial borrowers. 


The attempt to discriminate in in- 
terest rates between “legitimate” and 
speculative borrowers was reflected in 
the announcement in mid-August of the 
new double-edged policy of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. At the ap- 
proach of the crop-moving period and 
the fall expansion in business, the Fed- 
eral Reserve doubtless intended to put 
additional funds into the money market 
for seasonal purposes. 

But with brokers’ loans steadily rising 
to new summits, the Federal Reserve 
was eager to prevent the stock market 
from sucking up the additional funds 
which were intended for agriculture and 
business. 

Accordingly, on the eve of the change 
in policy the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York raised its rediscount rate 
from five to six per cent as a psycholog- 





ical offset to the seasonal policy of re- 
leasing additional credit. Then, in order 
not to discourage business and agricul- 
ture by the rate increase, the Federal 
Reserve simultaneously reduced the 
buying rate on acceptances from 5% 
to 51% per cent. 

This was tantamount to indicating 
that the Federal Reserve wanted to 
pump additional Federal Reserve credit 
into the market through the purchase 
of acceptances in the open market. 
Evidently the authorities wanted the 
credit expansion to come through the 
open market rather than through an 
increase in rediscounts, possibly feeling 
that in this way they could better pre- 
vent the taking of additional credit by 
banks which were at the same time in- 
creasing their loans to brokers, contrary 
to the desires of the Federal Reserve 

Banks. 
cy 


WHEN speculators and inves- 
tors stress the theme of merg- 
ers rather than the motif of 
earning power of corporations, 
operations are likely to be un- 
sound in character. The ques- 
tion to ask about mergers is 
whether they will assure a 
larger per-share earning power 
for the enlarged corporation. 
It is fallacious to assume that 
such improvement may be 
taken for granted. 

This is the age of mergers, 
and many of the combinations 
which have taken place have 
been successful from the stand- 
point of both stockholders and 
customers. But the mere idea 
of a combination does not auto- 
matically assure great riches. 
There have been unsuccessful 
mergers, too. 


KEYSTONE VIEW 


ONCE a Canadian farm boy, George K. 
Morrow, at 56, now heads the United 
Cigar Stores Company of America. He 
became chairman of the board with the 
recent purchase of the huge chain by a 
group he headed. Involving some $100,- 
000,000, the deal was the largest ever 
negotiated in this field 





The National Industrial 
Conference Board, which has 
made an elaborate study of 
past mergers, concluded: 

“A study of the business 
history of a large number of 
consolidations, based upon 
published financial statements 
covering a period from ten to 
23 years prior to the war, and 
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The New York 
Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits . . . . . $45,000,000 





FOREIGN 
and DOMESTIC 
BANKING 


Fiduciary Service 





100 BROADWAY 
40TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 
57TH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 
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upon the course of prices of their secy. 
rities for a longer period, discloses that, 
by and large, these mergers did not 
prove exceptionally profitable. Some of 
them made high profits and grew jn 
size and industrial importance corre. 
spondingly. But there were many that 
failed absolutely and passed out of ex. 
istence. The majority did not achieve 
a conspicuous success as profit-makers. 

“‘There is no means of knowing 
whether the financial record of these 
consolidations was better or worse than 
the financial record of business gener- 
ally during the same period. But the 
study makes clear that industrial con- 
solidations have not provided a safe, 
easy and sure way to business success. 

“In the popular mind the notable 
profit records of single large consolida- 
tions tend to be magnified. What is 
commonly overlooked is the fact that 
concerns like these represent the excep- 
tions rather than the rule among con- 
solidations.” 


¢ 


THE NEW popularity of common 
stocks as long-term investments and the 
long cycle of bull markets are altering 
the thrift habits of the American pub- 
lic. Investors are becoming more ven- 
turesome. Even many of the investment 
trusts are tinged with speculative lean- 
ings. The more candid describe them- 
selves as trading companies, rather than 
investment trusts, not seeking to hide 
the fact that their expected income will 
come from buying stocks low and sell- 
ing them high as well as from dividends 
securities in the portfolio. 

Perhaps the concept of speculative 
investment trusts is anomalous, but 
in practice it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to draw the line between in- 
vestment and speculation. Technically, 
investment is concerned primarily with 
conserving capital, and speculation pri- 
marily with increasing the principal. 
The average man is looking for both. 

A nonspeculative investment trust is 
the mutual savings bank, which in New 
York, for example, is limited to invest- 
ments of the highest grade, including 
federal, state, and municipal bonds, first 
mortgages on real estate, and choice 


| underlying railroad bonds. The savings 


bank limits its return to depositors to 
four and four and one-half per cent. If 


_ the investor wants only to conserve his 
capital, the savings bank is his best 
refuge. Where investment trusts con- 
| tract to pay more than that, it is a 


reasonable assumption that they are 
dealing in more speculative securities. 

It is perfectly legitimate for them to 
do so, as the great British and Scottish 
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The American Founders Group 


of Companies . 
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HAT is now the American 

Founders group of investment 
companies began in April, 1921. 
International Securities Trust of 
America was then formed “to in- 
vest, sell and reinvest [its] assets... 
in American and foreign bonds, 
stocks and other securities.” 


International Securities Corpo- 
ration of America, the successor 
company, is one of four general 
management investment companies 
—often called “investment trusts”— 
included inthe American Founders 
group. The group borrows its name 


— 


from American Founders Corpora- 
tion, whose business was established 
in 1922 and which provides research 
service and investment supervision 
for the affiliated companies. 

The American Founders compa- 
nies practice systematic investment 
of their funds under active and care- 
ful management, which policy has 
brought better than average results. 

Experience and research facilities 
extend to over thirty of the world’s 
security markets and to every in- 
dustry. In the principal markets 
the funds are distributed and re- 


SS i 





CUT IN WOOD BY J. J. LANKES 


distributed, as safe and prosper- 
ous enterprises are found by the 
economics and investment depart- 
ments of American Founders Cor- 
poration. The combined resources 
of the group exceed $200,000,000. 


+ 7 7 

Investment bankers and banks 
with security departments will fur- 
nish information and counsel con- 
cerning any of the investment com- 
panies that compose this group. 
Or it may be obtained from 
Founders General Corporation, 
50 Pine Street, New York City. 


THE AMERICAN FOUNDERS GROUP 


Including 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS CORPORATION 


> 


General Management Investment Companies 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 


UNITED STATES & BRITISH INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, 


LTD. 


AMERICAN & GENERAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 


‘ Sharing the Prosperity of Many Companies, Many Industries, Many Countries } 


When writing to Founpers C 


JENERAL CorpoPaTION please mention Nation's Business 








BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


A consolidation of Los Angeles-First National Trust & 
Savings Bank and Security Trust & Savings Bank, two 
of the oldest and largest banks in Southern California 





. F, SARTORI: 
President and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee ; 


HENRY M. ROBINSON 
Chairman) of the Board 


FRESNO® 
Be. > 





Security-First National is 
fully equipped to do every 
kind of banking business 
and has branches in 61 com- 
munities, extending from 
Fresno and San Luis Obispo 
to Imperial Valley. 
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SAN LUIS. 


IMPERIAL 
VALLEY @ 
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Down comes the 


cost of power... 


OU have seen the record— 

the cost of power has steadily 
declined for years. It is still com- 
ing down. Are your own power 
costs following the same trend? 
Are you lowering your costs as 
much as possible? 


Better ways of producing Power, 
better ways of using it—do you 
know them all? Check up at the 
National Exposition of Power 
and Mechanical Engineering in 
New York, at Grand Central Pal- 
ace, December 2 to 7. 


a aliionas EXPOSITION 
° POWER: 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE NY 
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Come and see the methods, ma- 
chinery, materials, instruments, 
tools and supplies. Whether you 
generate or buy power, whether 
you are an engineer or an em- 
ployer of engineers, whether you 
use steam, water power or elec- 
tricity—a week at this Exposi- 
tion, the engineering event of the 
year, will show you the latest 
and greatest achievements ex- 
hibited by the men who know 
them best. 


Come! See! Discuss! 
Compare! Profit! 


Remember the date 
—December 2-7 


Grand Central Palace 
New York 


Management International Exposi- 
tion Company, largest industrialex- 
position organization in the world. 
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investment trusts do, but it is impor. 
tant for the investor to know exactly 
what he is getting in the shares and 
debentures of investment trusts. In their 
prospectuses, some of the investment 
trusts seem to overstress the element 
of safety. An investment trust is jp 
reality a speculative savings bank with- 
out close public supervision. 

Numerous British and Scottish jn. 
vestment trusts are almost blind pools 
which give wide discretionary powers 
to the managers. Most of the early 
American trusts set up more restric- 
tions. That was because the idea was 
new in this country, and there was no 
trained class of investment-trust man- 
agers. Recently there has been a swing 
away from such restrictions, as the es- 
tablished banking and brokerage houses 
have sponsored their own investment 
companies. 

To my way of thinking, investors 
should keep out of investment-trust se- 
curities unless assured through inde- 
pendent investigation of the special ca- 
pacity and integrity of the active man- 
agers. Where these qualities are present, 
investors can give their managers great 
leeway in their operations. 

Life-insurance companies, fire-insur- 
ance companies, and various other mu- 
tual and stock companies, which are 
essentially investing institutions, have 
broad discretionary powers in respect 
to buying and selling individual secu- 
rities. Even the savings banks, which 
are restricted to classes of securities, 
are free to change the contents of their 
portfolios at their discretion as long:-as 
they comply with the general restric- 
tions set up by law. 

Well-managed trusts can survive fi- 
nancial storms, but it is well to remem- 
ber that the hundreds of American 
trusts have sprung up during fair- 
weather days and have not yet been 
thoroughly seasoned. 


7 


INVESTMENT trusts and trading 
companies are becoming increasingly 
important factors in the security mar- 
kets. The high-grade common stocks of 
dominant corporations in favored in- 
dustries, which they prefer, sell at sub- 
stantial premiums. These investment 
trusts are in reality merchandising 
agencies, which help to find new buyers 
for listed stocks. If there were no such 
trusts, some of the buyers would acquire 
the stocks in the portfolio directly, but 
others would fritter away their thrift 
funds in blue-sky securities or in pro- 
motion stocks. 

Where investment-trust managers are 
worth their salt, they are free from the 
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HE big parade of American indus- 
try is turning into Main Street. 


The American consumer has rerouted 
the march by demanding style and 
individuality in the things he buys. His 























more exacting demands have caused 
changes within the factory. Mechanical monsters, built to turn 
out an endless stream of identical articles, are replaced with lines 
of simpler machines. Each machine is a specialist. Any one may 


be junked without affecting the usefulness of the others. 


It is a logical next step when the huge central plant is supple- 
mented by smaller plants, each located where it can best do its part 
of the whole task, or when the parts of the job are bought from 
specialized factories instead of being manufactured ina single huge 
establishment. Such an industrial set-up, instantly responsive to 


market changes, is in tune with the demands of today. 


Producing in smaller. units, business has an ever wider choice 
of locations. It can grasp the opportunity to get nearer to its raw 
materials or its choicest markets, or where workers’ welfare will 
be best served, or where land is cheaper, or taxation more reason- 
able. Electrical energy being available anywhere, business has 


complete freedom to choose the sites which best meet its needs. 


For the small community, this is a happy combination of 
opportunity and preparation. Industry under the new condi- 
tions looks to Main Street for more economical locations. Main 
Street is ready for industry because Main Street is electrified. 
Widespread electric transmission systems have placed the small 
town on an equal plane with the big city in power supply and in 
industrial opportunity. 

Provision of power supply to small communities on a scale equivalent 
to the service available in the great metropolitan centers is the achieve- 
ment and responsibility of the Middle West Utilities System, a group 
of electric companies furnishing service to more than four thousand 


communities located in twenty-nine states. 


The strategic position of the small town in cAmerican industrial development is 
fully discussed in the booklet, “America’s New Frontier,” which the Middle West 
Utilities Company (72 West cAdams Street, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 


V 


When writing to Miovte West UTILITIES Company please mention Nation’s Business 


MippLE West UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Recording Your Investments 


VERY investor should have at least a simple 
E record of his investments — where, at quick 
glance, he can find the essential data about each 
stock or bond he possesses. 


Our latest folder, pocket size and well printed on 
durable paper, will give you a practical and efh- 
cient substitute for your present method of keep- 
ing such important records. 

cA copy will be sent you, without obligation, 


if you will write to our nearest office 


for folder —N 10 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLisHED 1888 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 
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Selecting Investments 


With the steady growth of industry, there has come, through 
public financing, a plethora of security offerings, so numerous 
and varied that the investor’s problem becomes one of care- 
ful selection. 


In this situation, it is logical to consult and rely upon ex- 
perienced financial institutions. 


We can recommend specific issues or relieve the investor of 
the perplexing problem of selection through the recommenda- 
tion of issues of sound investment trust companies whose 
chief function, in arranging a portfolio, is to discriminate 
between the great number of securities now available to the 
investor. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


CLEVELAND 


Chicago Philadelphia 
Kansas City Toledo 
Colorado Springs 
Milwaukee 


New York 
Denver 
Louisville 
Boston 


Cincinnati 
Columbus 

Massillon 
Davenport 


Detroit 
Akron 
Canton 


St. Louis 


MEMBERS: _New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia and Cincinnati Stock 
Exchanges, Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York 
Curb Exchange 























faults which commonly cause amatey;s 
to get wiped out. They should never 
get overextended. They should always 
have a reserve buying power, so that 
in times of unexpected breaks they can 
be buyers of good securities, instead of 
forced sellers. Likewise, in times of ex. 
cited booms, they should help to stab. 
ilize conditions by taking profits on 
those securities in their portfolio which 
seem re‘atively overvalued. 

Already their influence is seen at the 
market place. Their reserve buying 
power is a factor in causing selected 
stocks to rally sharply after precipitous 
declines. Of course, if the investment 
trusts as a group should ever simulta- 
neously decide to get out of stocks, there 
would be trouble. But presumably these 
companies would want to be perma- 
nent in some securities as long as na- 
tional economic growth seems likely. 


+ 


NEW PUBLIC sophistication in finan- 
cial matters is changing the fashions of 
blue sky operators, according to H. J. 
Kenner, general manager of The Better 
Business Bureau of New York City. 
In describing a new coordination in the 
fraud-fighting agencies, Mr. Kenner 
said: 

“The organized forces of business 
dedicated to combating the tricks and 
wiles of the stock swindler have grown 
more and more formidable through the 
years. Recently, steps have been taken 
to bring about the formation of a 
National Conference on Fraudulent 
Transactions in Securities to make still 
more effective the weapons of investi- 
gation, prosecution, education and pub- 
licity by which the adroit and subtle 
ways of blue-sky vendors of stocks can 
be rapidly followed and swiftly exposed 
and the vendors brought to the bar of 
justice. 

“Interested in such conference are 
not on'y the Better Business Bureaus 
of the United States and Canada but 
also the state securities commissioners, 
the chambers of commerce of the coun- 
try, acting through the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and 
the Investment Bankers Association 0! 
America and other banking and finan- 
cial interests. There is already nation- 
wide cooperation of a practical, inten- 
sive kind between business orgamiza- 
tions engaged in fighting stock frauds 
and between these bodies and state and 
federal law-enforcement departments. 

“The organizations and the men who 
are aiding this work are constantly alert 
to ways and means by which such co- 
operation can be made more effective 
and whereby more widespread and time- 
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TRUST COMPANIES UNITE 


to form Northwests strongest 
financial institution 


group of the leading banks and trust com- 

panies of the Northwest have affiliated to 
form the Northwest Bancorporation. These banks 
and trust companies, located in the key cities of the 
Northwest, serve this great empire of 11,000,000 
people. The combined resources of the Northwest 
Bancorporation amounting to over $267,000,000 
will prove a great asset in the rapid expansion of 
business and agriculture in the Northwest. The 
Northwest Bancorporation offers better banking 
facilities and service to manufacturers who are in 
need of banking service in the Northwest. For 
further information, write the Business Service 
Department of the Northwest Bancorporation. 
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Omaha, Nebraska . . United States National Bank Lead, South Dakota 


-™ 
<-> 


Affiliated InStitutions 


nneapolis, Minn. . . Northwestern National Bank and Deadwood, South Dakota. . -. « First National Bank 
affiliated banks in Minneapolis Faribault, Minn... . . . Security Nat'l Bank & Trust Co, 


Minneapolis, Minn. . Minnesota Loan & Trust Company Fergus Falls, Minn. . . . . Fergus Falls National Bank 
Minneapolis, Minn. . «. The Minnesota Company Huron, South Dakota. . . . « National Bank of Huron 


luth, Minn. =, a, First and American National Bank Jamestown, N. Dak. . . . . James River National Bank 
. « « e  Fiérst National Bank 


naha, Nebraska . . | | United States Trust Company Minot, North Dakota. . . . . « Farst National Bank 


South Omaha, Nebraska... . Stock Yards National Bank Moorhead, Minnesota . . . . « Farst National Bank 
South Omaha, Nebraska . . . South Omaha Savings Bank Owatonna, Minnesota Fives 


° Security State Bank 
son Cig. lows . . Férst Nationat Bank Rapid City, South Dakota First National Bank 


£0, North Dakota ” First "National Bank & Trust Company Sturgis, South Dakota. . . . Commercial National a 
Crosse, Wisconsin . . National Bank of La Crosse Wahpeton, North Dakota . . . Citizens National Ban 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota =... Security National Bank Watertown, South Dakota . . . Citizens National Bank 


erdeen, South Dakota. . . . =. = Fiérst National Bank Watertown, South Dakota First National Bank 
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A 
GREAT BANKING 


INSTITUTION 





NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION 


Combined Resources over $267,000,000.00 


When writing to NortHwesr BaNcorPoRaTION please mention Nation's Business 
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Now Both 
Are on the Green 


ALES have increased from 
S $1,000,000 to $3,000,000. 
Bank loans are for current 
needs only. The company’s 
stock sells for four times its 


price of two years ago. 


Yet for six years this old Cleve- 
land company had been selling 
excellent, well-known chemi- 
cal compounds at an annual 
loss. Bank loans were frozen 
and the future looked dark. 


The Guardian’s analysis of 
the company’s affairs revealed 
that its chief asset was con- 
trol of the stock of a chemi- 
cal plant—also run down. 


Changes in production and 


GUARDIAN Trust ComMPANY 


the salvaging of by-products 
put the junior concern on 
its feet. Soon it was able to 
pay the parent dividends of 
$95,000. This was invested in 
a carefully organized sales 
and advertising campaign 
the Guardian recommended 


and now both are on the green. 


A great commercial bank like 
the Guardian is consulted 
daily by its customers on many 
fundamental. problems like 
this. Constant contacts with 
production, merchandising 
and day-to-day trends fre- 
quently enable the Guardian 
to offer suggestions leading 


directly to increased profits. 


of CLEVELAND 


MORE 


THAN 8150,.000,006 | 
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When writing to Guarptan Teust Company or CLevetanxp please mention Nation’s Business 
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ly protective service can be rendered to 
the public by the forces of government 
and legitimate business acting in whole- 
hearted accord and in concert.” 


tf 


IN THIS era of frequent financial wed. 
dings or mergers, it is well to remember 


| that the objective of all business should 


be to serve the wants of human beings, 
Mergers usually substitute new man- 
agements for old and there is a danger 
that the vested rights of employes in 
the merged companies in goodwill with 
their employer may be dissipated. 

Louis Bamberger, who recently sold 
his department store in Newark to 
R. H. Macy & Company, set a fine ex- 
ample in taking care of such intangible 
obligations to old employes before re- 
tiring. He made a gift of $1,000,000 in 
cash or annuities to 300 of his 4,200 em- 
ployes who have been with him for 15 
years or more. The so-called gift was 
made in lieu of formal uniform pen- 
sions. In the past, retirements have 
been under provision to meet individ- 
ual cases. 

In this day and age when business is 
ceasing to be dominated by a single in- 
dividual, it is better to make formal 
provision for such contingencies which 
in case of mergers must be adjusted. 

Otherwise, the “slaves” who go with 
the plantation are likely to suffer gen- 
uine, though somewhat intangible, 
losses. 

6 


ON THE eve of my recent departure for 


| Europe, I received a jolt from a letter 


from my banker. I had asked what ar- 
rangements to make in case drafts 
against my letter of credit exceeded my 
bank balance, inquiring whether a col- 
lateral loan was desirable. 

The banker readily responded to my 
offer to put up collateral, explaining 
somewhat apologetically that he had 


/ never received a financial statement 


from me showing my “worth.” 

The jolt came in the realization that 
a man’s “worth” at the bank depended 
less on his good deeds than on his sav- 
ings. “‘Spendings” which make an in- 
dividual a good fellow, receive no con- 
sideration at the bank. In setting up 
my “worth” I could make no mention 
of the purchase of two sedans, of for- 
eign voyages, of custom clothes, of sub- 
scriptions to the opera and to art thea- 
ters, of contributions to charity, 0! 
gifts to needy friends and relatives, 0! 
contributions to the House of God. 

The routine note from the friendly 


| banker regarding my “worth” embod- 


ied an arresting idea. Income-tax ruling 
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ontrary, a man’s genuine net 
- what he saves and invests at 
of the year. That margin de- 
mines his “worth” in the eyes of 
ard-boiled bankers. 

The late J. Pierpont Morgan said 
shat character was the best collateral 
joan, and doubtless in important 
ns the chief emphasis is on the 
of the men who are to manage 
an enterprise. Yet in routine banking 
operations, such as the average mortal 
participates in, cash or its equivalent 


s considered a good basis for fixing a 


lor a 
onerat 


nature 


credit line. 


+ 


IF ONE can judge by the type of ar- 
ticles which appear in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal nowadays, woman’s place is 
near the stock ticker. 

In an interview in a recent issue to 
the tune that “Everybody Ought To 
Be Rich,” John J. Raskob, who helped 
to put over the enlarged E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company and the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation and who failed 
to get Alfred E. Smith into the White 
House, entering the debate of common 
stocks versus bonds as long-term invest- 
ments, took a nasty crack at bonds as 
investments. 

+ 


AN OLD-FASHIONED banker in crit- 
icizing the new vogue for common 
stocks as long-term investments reaf- 


my mind turned to the four-per-cent 
foreign bonds which his firm sponsored, 
which had for a time been in default. 
Of course, before the war, the French 
bankers exploited the notion in France 
that safety was consistent only with a 
small return. The rentiers loaded up 
with four-per-cent Russian and Turkish 
bonds, which are now worthless or 
thereabouts, and even the French in- 
ternal bonds of pre-war vintage are 
worth only 20 cents on the dollar in 
K Id, as a result of the devaluation of 
tne franc. 

As a matter of fact, there is a place 
i investment portfolios for both stocks 
and bonds, depending on financial con- 
ditions and on the requirements of the 
individual investor. Edgar Lawrence 
smith was the scholarly pioneer who 
lirst demonstrated statistically the val- 


ue of common stocks as long-term in- 
vest ments. 


Under present conditions, however, | 


good stocks give a far lower income re- 
‘urn than good bonds. They are suit- 
able therefore only for those investors 
Who can afford to wait for their re- 
wards. The retired business man or the 
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The Equitable’s main office in the center of Financial New York 


Pertinent questions to stockholders 


of Close Corporations 


eer may be a stockholder in a close corporation 
which is well managed, aggressive and success- 
ful. Yet this corporation of yours probably hasa serious 
weak spot. Consider these pertinent questions: 


In case of the death of a stockholder in your close 
corporation: 
-.- how do you plan to compensate his heirs for 
his interest in the business? 


... how do you and the other stockholders plan 
to retain the interest of the deceased among 
yourselves? 


... how desirable would it be to find unknown, 
outside interests as large stockholders in your 
close corporation? 

Realizing the importance of these questions, The 
Equitable has prepared a booklet, “To Officers of 
Close Corporations,” in which this common weak spot 
in close corporations is studied and answered. Send 


for a copy today. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 


LONDON PARIS ° Mexico CITY 


© E.T. C. of N. ¥.,2929 





When writing to Tue Equrraste Trust Company or New York please mention Nation’s Business 
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Why complicate 


your investment problem? 


Rarely nowadays will you 
find a busy executive poring 
over the securities lists from 
half a 
Instead he picks out an 
investment house, the relia- 


dozen sources. 


bility of which is unques- 
tioned, and looks to it fora 
solution of his investment 
problems. 

To get in touch with this 
kind of time-and-worry-sav- 





OFFICES IN 


50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 


ing service call the nearest of 
The National City Com- 
pany’s offices in 50 American 
cities. You will find one of our 
investment advisors with 
National City world-wide 
investment knowledge at 
his command, ready to help 
you check over your hold- 
ings or suggest new pur- 
chases from broad lists of 
carefully selected securities. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 











“Why lam No Longer 
a Socialist” 
By JOHN SPARGO 
Reprinted from Nation’s Bustness 
in booklet form. 
Sent on request for five cents in stamps 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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7” Executive 

@ So called because made for the 
=m busy executive to carry corre- 


spondence. Easily carried in the 
traveling bag or under arm. 


Rich and dignified in appearance, 
made of durable black or dark brown 
shark grain leather, nickeled lock 
with key; two large kets 12” x 
5. 9” x14”, two flat pockets 64” x 9” 
and card pocket. 
Retails for $12.50. Have one sent today. 
For the President, Manager, Secretary, Consulting Engi- 
neer, Public Speaker, Insurance Actuary, Sales Manager, 
Advertising Soneger. Order on your company’s order 
blank or letterhead. Terms tosatisfactorily rated concerns. 
(Mention this ad). ‘ 
The Cleveland Leather Goods Company 


Dep't B, 24-28 Noble Court, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 












spinister aunt or the widow or the 
orphan, who is dependent on the return 
from investments for a livelihood can 
do far better in the bond on preferred- 
stock market. 

From a cyclical standpoint too, there 
are times when bonds are most attrac. 


tive. 
© 


HOW good is inside information? The 
normal amateur speculator in the secy- 
rity markets assumes that “‘inside infor- 
mation” is the infallible key to great 
riches. 

Insiders are not so optimistic. A lead- 
ing investment banker in Wall Street 
told me that in his opinion the chief 
advantage that the insider has is that 
he knows whose figures to have confi- 
dence in and whose to discount. 

The banker had in mind the fact that 
in the last analysis balance sheets and 
income accounts are only statements of 
opinion, reflecting the optimism or the 
conservatism of the directors. 

Frequently insiders are too close to 
the business to get a satisfactory per- 
spective. When the trend is upward, 
they are restrained by a knowledge of 
the real obstacles which face the man- 
agement. On the other hand, outside 
perspective sometimes senses a down- 
ward trend before the managers them- 
selves recognize it. 

The trouble with inside information 
is that the investor who receives it is 
likely to act uncritically upon it, where- 
as he is more inclined to analyze gen- 
erally published data concerning secu- 
rities. 

Recognizing this psychological haz- 
ard, one conservatively managed in- 
vestment fund has a rule not to invest 
more than five to ten per cent of the 
total in shares about which the man- 
agers have special, exclusive informa- 


tion. 
rs 


“GO EAST, Young Man!’’ That 
might be Horace Greeley’s advice, if he 
were alive today. 

At least Lionel Edie, professor of 
finance at the University of Chicago, 
thinks that opportunities for prudent 
investment lie to the east. 

At Siasconscet, on Nantucket Island 
off the coast of Massachusetts, a road 
sign points eastward toward the At- 
lantic and reads “This way to Ireland.” 

Professor Edie had in mind investment 
opportunities in Germany. 

“TI consider the Berlin prices,” he 
pointed out, “relatively low at present. 
The general range of stocks is cheap 
in comparison with other leading mar- 
kets.” 
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Radio and the Movies 
Join Hands 


(Continued from page 22) 
large part in the operation of the very 
theaters that some feel it threatens. 
Qur imaginations can run riot when we 
speculate upon the illimitable possibili- 
ties of television in relation to motion- 
picture theaters. 

Consider what can be done in the field 
of news reels alone! Imagine seeing 
fashed upon the screen in simultaneous 
sight and sound a news event of major 
importance as it is taking place! Visual- 
ize world-series base ball games, football 
vames, automobile and horse races, 
transported the instant they occur on 
supersized, natural-color, stereoscopic 


screens! 
Theater has the advantage 


PERFECTIONS in the projection of 
motion pictures will play a large part in 
making television applicable to theater 
rather than home presentation. We have 
not seen the cheap and popular use of 
filming cameras and projecting machine 
affect the motion-picture industry per- 
ceptibly. 

The home can hardly be expected to 
be transformed into a modern theater 
having all the perfected devices and ap- 
purtenances available to the theater. A 
glimpse at a few of these devices, some 
not yet being exploited, suffices to illus- 
trate. 

The supersized screen, one that oc- 
cupies a full stage, will soon be used, 
especially for the musical shows that 
are becoming regular offerings in the 
“talkies.” Experiments are being con- 
ducted with stereoscopic motion pic- 
tures, pictures having a third or “depth” 
dimension. Increasing use of color is 
being made in current film productions. 
The combination of these elements with 
spoken dialogue, music and natural 
sounds will set a standard for screen 
entertainment that audiences will nat- 
urally expect and demand when tele- 
vision becomes a commercial practi- 
cability. Moreover, some one will have 
to foot the bill for home television, and 
it is hard to conceive of an advertising 
Sponsorship of the filmed efforts of 
Charlie Chaplin, Mary Pickford, and 
Douglas Fairbanks. 


Talent is being exchanged 


THE motion-picture industry realizes 
that our technical and performer talent 
must be interchanged. Several of the 











Wherever American Business 
Extends 


HEREVER American business ex- 

tends, it receives active and effective 
cooperation through the facilities afforded by 
the Guaranty. 


The volume of domestic and internation- 
al business transacted by us, the facilities of 
our European branches, and the standing of 
our numerous banking connections in both 
hemispheres, place us in a position to be of 
exceptional service to our commercial cus- 


tomers. 


We invite executives to discuss with us 
the banking problems connected with their 
domestic and foreign business. 


Guaranty ‘Trust Company 
| of New York 


140 Broadway 


BRUSSELS 
ANTWERP 


LONDON PARIS 
HAVRE 


NEW YORK 
LIVERPOOL 


CapITAL, SuRPLUS AND UNDIVIDED 
ProFITs MORE THAN $285,000,000 








When writing to Guaranty Trust Company or New York please mention Nation’s Business 
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largest film organizations have already 
engaged, more or less, in radio broad. 
casting. Paramount has joined forces 
with Columbia, which serves a major 
| chain of broadcasting stations extend- 
| ing all the way from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast. 
| These stations, formed into a network 
by telephone- line connection, Virtually 
“cover”’ the United States with our so. 
; ; ———— : =— | called “chain” programs. Our merger 
i ER na eR ms keer a of interests places Paramount and its 
subsidiary Publix Theaters in a strate. 
gic position in the entertainment world 


he A L T I | ME ge R E Any new developments in screen, stage 


and radio fields can be adapted in the 


Met Every Requirement fullest measure. 


Film stars can speak in homes 














of the great American industries wanted at least 50 acres of ground well located as to 


transportation facilities, both water and rail; proximity to an adequate labor market of ONE of the most important phases of 


the Columbia-Paramount affiliation- 


and one that shows how their joint 
with a favorable attitude toward industry. € Baltimore met all these requirements—in compe- | facilities can be put to immediate ad- 


high grade personnel; fair taxes, adequate power at reasonable rates, and governing authorities 


tition with many cities. A score of other difficult problems were solved through the cooperation vantage—is the fact that the film organ- 
of public spirited city officials and private citizens. As a result the $24,000,000 Atlantic Sea- ization now has a ready outlet for inti- 
mate contacts with the millions of Amer- 
ican homes. The great stars of the film 
world can make an audible appeal to 
you, too, may satisfy yourself that Baltimore is the logical city for your Eastern headquarters. | radio listeners and thus stimulate thea- 
ter attendance. 

Motion-picture stars must now pos- 
sess that vague quality known as “radio 
personality,” for the “‘radio personality” 
is really a concomitant of the “talkie 
personality.”” In word and song, the 
voice of the great of filmdom now will 
be heard regularly by millions of poten- 
tial theatergoers sitting at their own 
firesides. 


board plant of this company is under construction at Baltimore. € Baltimore Trust Company 


will be glad to help you obtain facts about Baltimore as they relate to your business, that 





The name of this company and its reasons 
for choosing Baltimore, as one of its own 
officials has told the story in a national pub- 
lication, are contained in a reprint of the 














**Talkie”’ excitement is over 


BALTIMORE 
TRU ST COMP. ANY I VISITED Hollywood recently, and | 

was amazed at the calm, smooth effi- 

cient manner in which the hundreds of 
elements that enter into the making otf 
a talking picture function. We have 
heard much about excitement that en- 
veloped the film colony with the advent 
The famous Matthews i of sound films, but if this ever was the 
ee ee case no evidence of it remains in Holly- 


Speeds 15 to 30 miles 


Aap Go anywhere ina wood today 
---spent in examining our newest portfolio of Acten- Matthews Cruiser é: ; 
Film-making has become an exacting, 


~. will ness <a +s = a a efficient and marvelously organized bus!- 
colorful, sacha a eonataananaaeaiiie ness with many great minds guiding its 
destinies. Among the best minds in the 
film producing art today are the scores 


the exclusive use of our customers. 
The Portfolio is sent free and with- -_ 
IMO MOAT Steel ee tates | Of sound technicians who have been 
Matth s “3. a ws ) i 
SinglcCabin. DoubleCabin, Doctiecatic finale attracted from the electrical and radio 





we eEmnmoeoeeE R PEDER ALE RESERVE svst etm 














out obligation. Merely pin this 
advertisement to your own letter- 








head, and mail to us. ony 
Sport ( ruiser, y Cruiser Cabin. Sport C : 
ae RATION Matthews 34" Speed Cruiser Ask for Folder B laboratories. 
ORPO! THE MATTHEWS CO., Port Clinton; Cie wt BN 
1006GreenSt. 163 N. Union evede ted ee eee Ohio, UU, 8..A These experienced engineers are pr¢ 


Huntsville, Ala. Akron, Ohio 








ing invaluable in the recording and 
———_—__—— other technical phases of talking-picture 
production. They will still be speaking 
the language of radio when telev ision 
comes. 














Reprints of any article in this number will be supplied you at 
cost. Address, NATION’S BUSINESS, Washington, D. C. 
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NEW ENGLANDS 
Declaration of Independence 


a secret of New England’s prosperity 
today lies in the amazing diversification of her manufac- 
tured products. With 217 separate and distinct industries 
here this prosperity is independent of business conditions 
in any single line. 

For example, the work-shop of New England provide 
the nation with: 


Y% of all cutlery. ..... V3 of all felt hats ..... 

¥3 of all optical goods . . V3 of all typewriters ... 

14 of all brushes. ..... 1, ofall wire ....... 

1% of all silverware .... Wy ofalltools ....... 

Yz of all motorcyclesand ofalljewelry...... 
Meyeles. 5s = 


Splendid opportunities are here today for new industries. 

As the oldest and largest bank in the community we are 

in a position to give you any facts about New England 
you may care to have. 


“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 * 1929 











CAPITAL & SURPLUS $50,000,000 








New England ’s Largest Financial Institution 











- - < y ] s renition 
When writing to THe First NatrIonal Bank oF Boston please meri 
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Deeper and broader channels 
for the ship of Modern Business 


For greater usefulness HEN the mammoth ships of our generation 

to Modern Business began to move their unprecedented cargoes, 

channels had to be broadened and deepened to make 

The Equitable Trust Company arrival and departure safe and sure. So, with the 

growth in trade and industry today, tending toward 

and larger single units of manufacture and distribution, 

The Seaboard National Bank the financial channels also must broaden and deepen. 

The consolidation of two well-rounded banking 

announce institutions—The Equitable Trust Company and The 

Seaboard National Bank—reflects this trend. It cre- 

ates a bank large enough to satisfy the financial needs 

of our great modern corporations, yet flexible enough 

to meet every banking requirement of the individual. 

Correspondent bankers will continue to transact 

their business with the same experienced Equitable 

and Seaboard officers; yet in addition they will find 

in the consolidated bank a widened range of valuable 
business contacts and banking facilities. 


The Equitable Trust Company 


A merger of TheSeaboard National Bank and The Equitable Trust Company Total Resources in excess of $800,000,000 








their consolidation as 


The Equitable Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 


Main Office: 11 Broad Street, New York 
Offices of Out-of-Town Representatives: Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 
Foreign Offices: London, Paris, Mexico City 


When writing to Tue Equrtaste Trust Company or New York please mention Nation’s Business 




































































“I belong to too darned many organizations” 


The Destiny of the Local Chamber 


By ROSCOE H. GODDARD 


General Secretary, Worcester, Mass., Chamber of Commerce 


ASKED the sales manager of alarge 

corporation this question the other 

day, “If you havea big, broad selling 

problem before you, what is your first 

consideration when you sit down to 
map out the program?” 

“First,” he answered, “‘I try to make 
up my mind conclusively as to just what 
constitutes the sales resistance. In other 
words, I try to determine just why the 
article or proposition dosen’t sell itself. 
Then, having classified the sales resist- 
ance, plan the campaign for overcom- 
ing it.” 

Now the secretaries of most chambers 
ol commerce also function as sales man- 
agers in “selling” those chambers to the 
business men. These secretaries will do 
better jobs of selling if they attack their 
problems as do professional sales man- 
agers—if, in short, they follow the exam- 
ple of the sales manager just mentioned. 
Applying this sales manager’s system, 
they might attack their particular prob- 
= by putting these questions to them- 
2eives: 

a Why does it require effort to sell the 
chamber of commerce to the business 
we professional man? Why must more 
a 1 ae be expended to keep 

, Let me offer a theory which I am con- 

vinced contains the answer. 


At present the business and social life 
of the ordinary man is tremendously 
overorganized. 

“TI belong to too darned many organ- 
izations,” the business or professional 
man complains with increasing frequen- 
cy. “I am spread out so thin that I can’t 
pay attention to half of them.” 

That exactly states the condition 
which is a perfectly natural one. During 
the war the unusual conditions called 
for the setting up of a multitude of or- 
ganizations, each one for a specific pur- 
pose. If there was a job to be done— 
selling Liberty Bonds or whatever it 
might be—we formed an organization 
and accomplished the purpose. 


They serve their purpose 


WITH THE end of the war, however, the 
necessity for many of these organizations 
vanished. But did we show the same 
alacrity in disbanding them that we did 
in starting them? We did not. The rea- 
son was simple—personal selfishness. In 
nearly every one of these superfluous 
organizations was a man or a group of 
men who considered that particular 
organization their personal child. They 
were proud of it and refused to see it go 
out of business. Or, perhaps, it was mak- 
ing a job for some one and he would 


battle to the last ditch for its continu- 
ance. 

Consequently we had, and still have 
today, a large number of organizations 
of every variety, all groping and grasp- 
ing for something to do to justify their 
existence. And for a decade business 
and professional men, because they are 
good fellows, have continued to give fi- 
nancial and some moral and active sup- 
port to these organizations. 

But the worm turns. These men are 
beginning to wake up, and my predic- 
tion is that the next decade will prove 
to be an era of deorganization. Remem- 
ber that phrase with the familiar ring, 
“T belong to too darned many organiza- 
tions.” It is becoming more common 
every day and it can have but one re- 
sult. These men are realizing how sense- 
less much of their expenditures of money 
and effort have been. They are going 
to, they are today, resigning from this, 
that and the other thing. We will see in 
the next ten years, yes, the next five 
years, a vast mortality in organization 
life. 

And—let us face the facts—among the 
organization corpses that will strew the 
landscape we are going to see those of 
many chambers of commerce. 

“Oh! but you can’t class a chamber 
of commerce with these purposeless or- 
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HETHER you maintain your own stamping de- 
partment, or farm out stamping work, G.P. & F. 


is in a position to offer still greater stamping 











STAMPING ECONOMIES : 


that Help Win in 
Competitive 


Sales Situations 














economies. During peak periods, 
stampings from G. P. & F. cheaper than you can pro- 
pare to make them. And you may find that G. P. & F. 


can underbid your own plant or other sources of supply 


you can sccure 


on any job. 


The l5-acre G. P. & F. plant, equipped with the very 
latest time-saving machinery, manned by 1500 skillcd 
workmen—and G. P. & F.’s enormous purchases of raw 
material—all combine to effect stamping cconomies. 
And G. P. & F. capacity of over 100,000 parts daily is 
your assurance of prompt deliverics under any and all 


conditions. 


Besides, you have at your disposal an engineering staff 
backed by 49 years experience in pressed metal work. 
They can assist you, as they have innumerable other 
manufacturers, in solving intricate stamping problems 
—in helping you get new products ready to scll without 
lost time. Why not let G. P. & F. quote on your require- 
ments? Send a sample or blue-prints. There is no obli- 





gation. 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 


1371 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Are You Reading 


“ Looking on 
in Washington” 


A NEW DEPARTMENT in Nation's Business which digs deep 
into the heart and truth of things that are going on in Washing- 
ton . . things that are of pertinent interest to business and busi- 
ness men. The author of this illuminating department is a man 
who is perhaps better qualified than any other to write of the 
“behind-the-scenes”’ activities in official Washington. 
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ganizations that you have been talking 
about,” chorus the chamber secretaries 
All right! But just remember that the 
business and professional men, who “‘be- 
long to too darned many organizations” 
are not going to differentiate too closely 
when they start cutting them out. _ 

If there isachamber secretary in whose 
home town most of the business and pro- 
fessional men are educated to see the dif. 
ference, then the name of that town js 
Utopia, and perhaps he cansitandsmu gly 
watch the hearses pass by. Most cham- 
ber secretaries are like myself, however 
—still in the trenches fighting the battle 
of the budget and attempting to keep 
the germ of civic consciousness alive. 

By this time the reader undoubtedly 
is saying that I am an alarmist. But 
there is another side to the picture. We 
know the fundamentals of the chamber 
of commerce structure are sound, and | 
maintain that the local chamber that is 
alive to its responsibilities and its possi- 
bilities, that sees the handwriting on the 
wall, can strengthen itself and prosper 
through this very deorganization move- 
ment. 


A job for secretaries 


TO DO this we secretaries must make 
up our minds to recognize the infallibility 
of the rule relative to the survival of the 
fittest. We must so build our organiza- 
tions that we are prepared to take on 
new jobsand additional loads—and carry 
them efficiently. We must be everlast- 
ingly on the watch so that, as the organ- 
ization death rate rises, we will be ready 
to take up and carry on the essential ac- 
tivities that the dying ones must drop. 
These essential activities will naturally 
gravitate to central organization, and 
a careful scrutiny of the entire field fails 
to reveal to me any organization that is 
constituted to do the job as well as the 
local chamber of commerce. 

It is with these facts in mind that we 
are striving to shape the course of the 
Worcester Chamber of Commerce. One 
or two cases may illustrate what I mean. 

We have in Worcester a branch of the 
North American Civic League for Im- 
migrants. It was brought to Worcester 
eight years ago by the Worcester branch 
ofthe National Metal Trades Association 
and was fostered and financed through 
that Association’s office for five years 
at an annual expense of $5,000. 

The League is an Americanization en- 
terprise, and through work with the for- 
eign elements in our communities has 
done much to offset the efforts of ag!- 
tators and to preserve peace in industry. 

Three years ago I was called over toa 
directors’ meeting of the Metal Trades 
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Association branch. The directors told 
me frankly that their organization had 
come to a point where it had neither the 
man power nor the money to continue 
support of the League. But they believed 
the best interests of Worcester called for 
‘ts continuance of its work and they had 
concluded that the Chamber of Com- 
merce was the proper agency to carry it 
on. 

| agreed with them and the next day 
placed the matter before the Chamber 
directors. They authorized me to goahead 
with it. For the purpose of organization 
we set up an Americanization Bureau 
with five directors. The chairman of that 
Bureau and the secretary maintain the 


contact with the paid workers of the | 


League. 

Another case. We have a Worcester 
Typothetae, a local of the United Ty- 
pothetae of America, the printers’ trade 
organization. This local employed a full- 
time secretary at a salary of $3,000, rent- 
ed an office for $500, hired a girl at $1,200, 
and had the usual overhead expenses for 
telephone, light, and sundries. 

About six months ago the president 
and treasurer of the Typothetz local 
came to me and said they had heard me 
talk about the centralizing of the city’s 
business activities. They said they were 
running behind financially and the inter- 
est of their members was lagging. Was 
there any way they could affiliate with 
the Chamber? 

We worked out a plan and they be- 
came the Printers’ Council of the Cham- 
ber, while still maintaining their corpo- 
rate identity. When we took them over 
they owed the parent body, United Ty- 
pothete, about $1,200 in back dues and 
had other debts. We got rid of the secre- 
tary, the stenographer, and the office. 
Our staff is handling the work and the 
members tell us that they are getting 
better service than before. 


Cut out overhead 


TODAY they are out of debt and have 
about $800 to their credit on our books. 
Of course, each member of the Typothe- 
te had to take a membership in the 
Chamber and we further insisted that 
each one take a membership in the Credit 
Bureau and the Retail Creditmen. The 
total cost of these memberships, how- 
€ver, 1S not nearly as much as the over- 
head we cut out. 

I have explained my theory of thesales 
resistance of the business and profes- 
sional men who are asked to join cham- 
bers of commerce and I have cited two 
examples to show how in Worcester we 
are Campaigning to overcome that re- 
sistance. The latter case, that of the 
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INDUSTRIES 


CUT 


COSTS 


; book, *“*Adventures 
in Redesign,” will give you 
some interesting facts — 
fact stories which tell how 
many manufacturers have 
reduced their production 
costs. 

It briefly tells how these 
manufacturers have, 
through the use of Pressed 
Steel, reduced weight, 
eliminated breakage, cut 
cleaning and machining 
costs, increased strength, 
simplified assembly, im- 
proved eye value and 
opened up new markets 
for their products. 

It contains eighteen 
actual examples of how 
YPS Engineers have helped 
cut costs for manufactur- 
ersin as many industries— 
stove, washing and ironing 
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machines, gasoline pump, gas meter, oil burner, carbonizer, truck tank body, 
railroad section car, portable saw and many other industries — how these 
experienced engineers have redesigned the present products or assisted in the 


development of new products. 


You can easily make use of this Cost Cutting service — without the expendi- 


ture of a single dollar — without the slightest obligation. 
“FACT” book today and let us tell you more 
about YPS service. Use the coupon. 





Send for this 





THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 


515 UNIVERSITY ROAD, 


WARREN, OHIO 


Please send me a copy of your new book, *‘Adventures in Redesign.” 


Name 








Address 


City and State- 








When writing to THe Youncstown Pressep Steet Company please mention Nation's Business 
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| ood bye 
_.-and don't take 
any wooden nickels 


IN the trite pleasantry of 
this farewell there lurks unsus- 
pected wisdom. Even one’s travel 
funds can prove on occasions quite 
as inefficacious as “wooden money” 
—though never when one carries 
American Express Travelers 
Cheques, for they are safe and 
spendable the world over. 


Wise travelers find that these 
blue Cheques, quite the opposite of 
““wooden money,” seem possessed 
of personality, for behind them 
stands the great American Express 
organization. 

Reaching into almost every coun- 
try where travelers go, American 
Express representatives are always 
ready to be of service. Uniformed 
men are at the docks and stations 
to help with baggage, passports, and 
hotels...and to perform in one hun- 
dred and one other ways to make 
the trip more enjoyable. 

Thus, in addition to safeguarding 
your money, American Express 
Travelers Cheques automatically 
entitle you to valuable personal 
service in foreign lands. They are 
issued in convenient denomina- 
tions of $10, $20, $50, and $100 and 
cost 75c for each $100. Sold by 
22,000 banks and at American Ex- 
press and Railway Express Agency 
offices. 


ind pendability 


ERICAN 
.- EXPRESS 
ravelers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itineraries, 
cruises and tours planned and booked to 
any part of the world by the Ameri- 
can Express Travel Department 


When writing please mention Nation's B Piliia sj 
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Typothetz, brings me to the crux of my 
whole contention. It is just this: 

While many types of organizations 
are on a decided decline, the trade asso- 
ciations are definitely in the ascendancy. 

Among the organizations that I be- 
lieve are most certainly waning are the 
luncheon clubs, the so-called civic clubs. 
I am convinced that all of them have 
seen their best days and have started 
down the hill. In no other place has or- 
ganization been so grievously overdone. 
The oldest of these clubs was conceived 
for one purpose—fellowship. The others 
were patterned after it. But they have 
all gotten away from first principles. 
They have branched out into welfare and 
charity work entirely outside their scope 
and even have professed that they will 
save the world through the brotherhood 
of man. Honesty confesses that the only 
thing they can do, and do it right, is to 
supply the means of fellowship, their 
first principle. 

If those interested in the chamber of 
commerce movement 15 or 20 years ago 
had had their eyes open, there would be 
no luncheon clubs today, for the cham- 
bers would have supplied the means of 
fellowship. The alert chamber secretary 
will start planning today to take care of 
the one essential activity of the fading 
luncheon clubs—fellowship—through 
weekly or monthly forum luncheons. 

Now, let us consider the trade asso- 
ciations, which all signs indicate are in 
the ascendancy. There is a reason for 
this. These associations give their mem- 
bers a definite and tangible (call it sel- 
fish, if you will) return. They render in- 
dividual service. And that is what the 
chamber of commerce has to do. I am 
convinced that the day is past when we 
can sell the chamber of commerce to 
business and professional men on the 
altruistic basis that we have in the past. 

We have to follow the plan of the trade 
association and sell our business and 
professional men the idea that they are 
going to get personal and direct service 
from their memberships. 


A change of emphasis 


HOW CAN this be done? Well, here is 
the plan that we have put into practice 
in Worcester: 

The chamber of commerce of the fu- 
ture, in our large cities, and to a lesser 
degree in the smaller communities, is go- 
ing to develop into a federation of local 
trade associations. Civic work will be 
continued, of course, for these federated 
trade associations will see the necessity 
of doing the essential civic work of the 
community just as readily as do our pres- 
ent organizations. We will probably cut 


out a lot of the fool things that we have 
been doing along this line, however. 

The transition from our present form 
of organization to the new type will not 
be the drastic process that it appears. | 
speak from experience because in Wor. 
cester we are doing it. It is a slow proc- 
ess. We have been working for three 
years and have organized only about 2) 
of the 70-odd councils (as we call our 
local trade associations) that an analysis 
ofour membership shows we should have 
in order to place every one in a group 
where he will get that direct return we 
know he expects. 

It does not mean that a chamber must 
throw its present membership overboard 
and build an entirely new one. It is sim- 
ply a job of organization. Just as a pas- 
time, let the chamber secretary sit down 
with his membership list and picture it 
split up into subsidiary groups with com- 
mon interests and problems. 


New chances for service 


LET him visualize the tremendous pos- 
sibilities for service. Let him picture the 
possibilities that he has of making each 
man help himself through the contacts 
and understandings presented him by 
closer association with his fellow workers. 

I have said that this reorganization is 
a slow process. There is a reason for the 
slowness. A group cannot be called to- 
gether and organized into a council just 
for the sake of completing an organiza- 
tion. There must be a definite reason for 
the formation of each council. Some tan- 
gible problem that the members can 
tackle with personal profit as the reward. 

Placing of members in their proper 
groups offers a nice problem. For exam- 
ple, we have a large number of individ- 
ual members—men who are not in busi- 
ness for themselves but who work for 
someone else. 

How should we classify them? An anal- 
ysis showed that about 400 of these men 
were salesmen or were interested in sell- 
ing. Naturally the answer was a sales- 
men’s council. We haven’t organized it 
yet; the time is not ripe, but we are just 
about ready to. Picture the potent force 
that we can develop by getting these 
men to go out, carrying the City of 
Worcester in their grips as a side line. | 

Another large group is made up ol 
men with engineering training. We plan 
an engineering council. And so it goes. 

We already have organized the Physt- 
cians’ and Surgeons’ Bureau. We found 
there a way to give direct and tangible 
service to the doctors. We now are work- 
ing on something for the dentists. And 
then come the lawyers. 

Our star council is the Foundry Coun- 
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AUTOMATIC 
MACHINERY for 


Making and Packaging Cigarettes 
Making and Foiling Cigars 
Mixing Dough 

Wrapping Bread and Cake 


Wrapping Candy Bars and Chew- 
ing Gum 


Wrapping Razor Blades and Soap 
Weighing Drugs and Chemicals 
Weighing Paints and Fertilizers 
Sealing Milk Bottles 

etc. etc. 
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Ry Hands... 
have lost 


their menace 


O LONGER should grimy hands contaminate the food you eat, the 
milk you drink, the tobacco you smoke. Hands have not ceased to 
be grimy, but grimy hands need no longer touch....and soil.... 

the commodities you buy. 


Sanitation, watchdog of public health, forced the issue, but automatic 
machinery met it squarely and provided the solution. 


Bread and cake, wrapped in sanitary waxed paper; milk, delivered in 
sanitary sealed glass bottles; cigars and cigarettes, wrapped in sanitary 
metal foil .... are protected against all the dangers inherent in promis- 
cuous handling .... and are protected automatically. 


Because of automatic machinery the costs of meeting the demands of 
sanitation have been made economically practicable. In a hundred in- 
dustries AMF methods have helped to cut production costs and to pre- 
serve the ideal of spotless cleanliness; promoting sanitary conditions in 
the factory as well as safeguarding the health of the ultimate consumer. 


Practical ideals are always profitable. Possibly AMF engineers can help 
you, too, to create dividends out of ideals. 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Sales Offices: 511 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Works: 5502-5520 Second Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


@) AUTOMATIC MACHINERY 


When writing to Amertcan Macurne & Founpry Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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A Bigger Job— 
and Yow’re the Man 


_ Are you hunting a bigger job, or does the bigger 
job hunt you? Why waste priceless years at routine 
work, when you can acquire at home in a compara- 
tively few months the specialized knowledge for 
which big firms pay big money? Thousands of men 
have greatly increa: their incomes by home- 
study business training under the LaSalle Problem 
Method. Let us show you how you can do just as 
well or better. The coupon will bring you complete 
information, together with details of our convenient 
payment plan; also your free copy of a remarkable 
book—“Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” Make your 
start toward that bigger job today. 
" — —Find Yourself Through LaSalle!— — 7 

LaSalle Extension §& —_ 

University 
Dept. 9374-R Chicago 
Please send me full infor- 

mation regarding the course 

and service I have marked 

with an X below. Alsoa 

copy of “Ten Years’ Promo- 

tion in One,” all without 

obligation to me. 
| [] Business Management: Training for Official, Man- 

agerial, Sales and Departmental Executive positions. 

0 Modern Salesmanship: Training for position as 
Sales Executive, Salesman, Sales Coach or Trainer, 
Sales Promotion Manager, Manufacturers’ Agent, 

| Solicitor, and all positions in retail, wholesale or 
specialty selling. 

[J Higher Accountancy: Training for position 2s Audi- 
tor, Comptroiler, Ce: ed Public Accountant, Coct 
Accountant, etc. 

| (CD Traffic Managemert: Training for position as Rail- 
road or Industrial Traffic Manager, Rate Expert, 
Freight Solicitor, etc. 

| DO Lew: LL. B. Degree. 

(CD Banking and Finance: Training for executive posi- 

| tions in Banks and Financial Institutions. | 

7? Modern Foremanship: Training for positions inShop 
Management, such as that of Superintendent, Gen- 

| eral Foreman, Foreman, Sub-Foreman, etc. 

oO Industrial Management: Training for positions in 

| Works Management, Production Control, Industrial 
Engineering, etc. —_ 
Personnel Management: ining in the position of 

| Oo Personnel Manager, Industrial Relations Manager, | 
Employment Manager, end positions relating to Em- 
ployee Service. 

| oO Modern Business Correspondence: Training for | 
Sales or Collection Correspondent, Sales Promotion 
Manager, Mail Sales Manager, Secretary, etc, 

o qo Training in the new superior short- 
| hand, yby- Railway Accounting } 
Railway Station Effective Speaking. 

= “. CP. pap erettng . 

| 0 = ore~enet ( Commercial Spanish. 

oO Business English. 

| Commercial Law. () Stenotypy. 
0 (] Telegraphy. 


| (CD Credit and Collection Correspondence. 











PROTECTING 
COVER FILES 
Gover PALES fer pro. 
ng catalogs, price lists, 
magazine clippings, refer- 


data, specifies’ 
sketches. 





tectir 
ence 


racks 
them for 
que find 
ozen lots; 
in dark ve : 7 10 in., 
$xi2in., 10x13in.,10x14in., 
11x16 in, Prices on request. Indicate sizes wanted. 


H. SCHULTZ COMPANY 
519 West Superior Street, Chicago, ltil., U. S. A. 











When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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cil. It grew out of an industrial survey 
we made last year. As a first step in this 
survey we wished to establish where our 
industrial concerns purchased their ma- 
terials and where the markets were for 
their finished product. To this end we 
sent out questionnaires. 

When the first of them came back, 
one fact on the sheets hit us between 
the eyes. Our industrial plants were pur- 
chasing more than 15,000 tons of gray 
iron castings outside of Worcester. 

We knew that work at the Worcester 
gray iron foundries was slack. We de- 
cided the time was ripe to call the foun- 
dry owners in and organize a council, 
for we had something for them to bite 
down on. 


A meeting of real value 


A MEETING was called and we got a 
perfect attendance—15 men. We showed 
them the figures from our questionnaires. 
When asked why they were not getting 
that business, we got 15 different an- 
swers. Boiled down to the basic fact, the 
local foundries were being underbid by 
outside foundries. We told the foundry 
owners that it spelled one thing to us, 
that they did not know how to figure 
their costs. We proposed a test. 

We suggested having specifications 
made up for a very simple casting. Each 


one was to have a copy and submit a bid 
for a stated number of these castings at 
cost price before the next meeting. We 
agreed to keep each bid confidentia|. 

The proposal struck thesporting streak 
in them and they took us up. At the 
next meeting we submitted the results, 
which showed a range of cost price from 
five cents a pound to 12 cents a pound 
on that simple casting. It proved con. 
clusively that some, at least, did not 
know their costs, and we aroused a do- 
sire for a unified cost system for them all. 

The next step was to get a foundry 
cost expert to talk to them, and we got 
a man from the Gray Iron Institute in 
Indianapolis. He clinched the proposi- 
tion for us and now the foundry men 
are intensely interested and are pulling 
together like a team of Percherons. Each 
month they are submitting to us their 
most intimate figures and we are com- 
piling composites that they are using to 
good advantage. They are going to get 
a good slice of that tonnage that has 
been going out of town, too. 

That’s what I mean by selling the 
chamber of commerce to the business and 
professional men. They “belong to too 
darned many organizations” and unless 
they are offered something more than the 
strip of blue sky that they have been in 
the habit of getting for their money, 
they won’t be sold. 





The Truck in Farm Marketing 


an increasingly important role in 

the handling of farm produce to 
urban centers, according to a survey of 
this field recently completed by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The survey reveals: 

Inclusion of motor-truck receipts 
of fruits and vegetables in seven large 
consuming markets of the country in 
the Bureau’s daily and weekly market- 
news services. They are New York, Bos- 


T= motor truck has come to play 


ton, Cincinnati, Denver, Salt Lake City, 


Los Angeles and Portland, Ore. 

Motor trucking is the easiest manner 
yet of serving the city with its food 
supply, as it eliminates the motor haul 
at the end of a rail and boat line and 
icing of shipments of perishable com- 
modities, and brings closer contact be- 
tween city dealer and truck farmer. 

Creation of new consumption outlets 
for rural districts. 

“Insofar as supplies are available,” 


says a representative of the Bureau in 
southern Illinois, “the movement by 
motor truck is working a revolution in 
the selling of fruits and vegetables in 
the corn and coal belts of Illinois and 
nearby areas. The trade was formerly 
supplied through wholesale dealers who 
obtained their supplies from St. Louis 
Memphis, Chicago and Indianapolis. 
The trucking movement avoids these 
primary markets for the most part and 
goes direct to the retailer, consumer and 
wholesaler in the smaller cities and 
towns. This has made an enormous out- 
let for second-grade fruit by increasing 
their consumption in rural districts. 
The Bureau predicts within a short 
period of time organized motor-truck 
systems for handling perishable city 
food supplies from the farm and for dis- 
tributing from large to smaller markets. 
Railroads, it points out, face increasing 
competition from the motor truck from 
producing to consuming markets. 
—JoHN L. COONTZ 
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AND NOW 


IN MODERN FURNITURE, TOO... 

















(Abore) The office of a modern business 
executive. Note that wood dominates 
throughout ... in the massive desk, in the 
richly paneled walls. Architects and de- 
signers depend upon wood to create an 
atmosphere of dignity and good taste .. . 
At the same time wood furniture makes for 
warmth and geniality in office surroundings 
... banishing the cold formality of business. 


x * 


(Right) Another modern office, somewhat 
different in style. Note that here again the 
designer has called upon wood. Wood lends 
itself perfectly to the varied demands of all 
the schools of design. Wood can be painted, 
or the natural beauty of its grain untouched. 
































OVE, again 


proves tls superiority 


OR centuries the famous furniture 

and cabinet makers of the world 
have used wood for their finest creations. 
They have found that nothing else af- 
fords the beauty of wood . . . the friendli- 
ness, the comfort, the adaptability, the 
strength and the lightness. 


Today fine wood furniture déminates 
even more completely than ever in homes, 
offices, hotels, clubs, ships-de-luxe, and 
churches. The best furniture is in- 
variably wood. 

Every year vast quantities of lumber 
are made into furniture, finish, and floor- 
ing... becoming the equipment of count- 
less offices and homes. 

To serve the wood industries and the 
millions of people dependent upon wood, 
the Lumber Industry is carrying out an 
extensive program for the improvement 
and better use of lumber. 


“American Standard Lumber from 
America’s Best Mills” is now obtainable 
grade-marked, trade-marked, and guar- 
anteed. 


Know the lumber you use 


If you want ready assurance of standard 
quality look for the mark of the expert 
grader on each board. 


When the “‘ Tree-Mark”, shown below, 
is also stamped on the board, it signifies 
the guarantee of the National Association 
that the lumber is correctly grade-marked. 
Specify lumber with the “'Tree-Mark”. 
It is your lumber insurance. 


Write or send the coupon below for 
interesting free booklets: “Taking the 
Mystery Out of Lumber Buying”, and 
**Modern Home Interiors”. 


NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 

Offices in New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, 


Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, 
New Orleans, San Francisco 





THESE I” ‘great . associations affiliated with the 

mation ahd enone maintain particular infor- 

Sith tie ac Service organizations that coordinate 
ti the general services of the National staff. 


tCaliforni adw. ae 
bai Pe math dwood Association, San Francisco, Calif. 
*Californi »_& Cc : 
tia. ms penite & Sugar Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
Hardwood M ancisco, Calif.—California Pines, White Fir 
Oak Gun anufacturers Institute, Memphis, Tenn.— 
* Tonnes, pouthern and Appalachian Hardwoods 
‘Norn asset Aromatic Red Cedar. s 
rth Carolina Pj cae 
Carolins piu? Pine Association, Norfolk, Va.—North 


*Northe . 
iation: On wick & Hardwood Manufacturers Asso- 
an rthern H rdwoode ee Maple, Birch and 
rthern Pine Mz i 
Min ine Manufacturers Associati i i 
. inn.—White Pine. fae. Pcaation, Minneapolis, 
Grade. * 


and trade-marked lumber available in these species 


When writing to Nationa, Lumser 


*Southern Cypress Manufacturers Association, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.—Cypress and Tupelo 

*Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La.—Long 
Leaf and Short Leaf Southern Yellow Pine 

*West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, Wash. 
—Douglas Fir, Sitka Spruce, West Coast Hemlock, 
Western Red Cedar 

*Western Pine Manufacturers Association, Portland, 
Ore.—Pondosa Pine, Idaho White Pine, Larch 

National American Wholesale Lumber Association, New 

ork, N. Y. 

National Association of Wooden Box Manufacturers, 
Chicago, Ill. E 

*Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, Chicago, Ill. 

British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Manufacturers, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. " 

British Columbia Loggers Association, Vancouver, B.C. 

American Wood Preservers’ Association, Chicago. Ill. 

*Oak Flooring Manufacturers Association of the United 
States, Chicago, Ill. ; 

¢+Trade-marked lumber available in these species 





' , . National Lumber Mfrs. Assn. 
Dept.257,. Transportation Bidg 
Washington, D. C. 


j ‘ Jentlemen: Please send me, 
‘ en free, a copy of the booklet 
| : a checked below: 

agen 

i we 


(0 Taking the Mystery out of 
Lumber Buying 





© Modern Home Interiors 





Look for the 

“Tree-Mark” 
MOGs. 6 6 bc cs cccedececedss Tere rceer iy ed 
Business... ....0-++-- 


Street address.... 


[ANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION please mention Nation’s Business 
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THE DOORWAY OF AMERICA’S FREIGHT ELEVATOR TRAFFIC 


ROM paints to pianos... fabrics to furni- 

ture ... carpets to candy... practically 

gi every commodity of industrial America crosses 
the threshold of Peelle Doors... products 

“ whose output is legion, whose names are 
@ bywords throughout the nation. Evidence in- 
deed of the adaptability of Peelle Doors to 
every and varied manufacturing needs. 
Peelle Doors enact the industrial role of 
speeding-up vertical traffic, saving time, low- 
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ering production costs and safeguarding 
men and freight from -shaftway hazards. 
Electrified ...to automatically open and close 
at the touch of a button...they offer still 
greater efficiency and simplicity of opera- 
tion, in pace with the growth of industry. 
¢ Consult our engineers, or write for catalog. 


THE PEELLE COMPANY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Boston, Chicesgo, Clevelend, Philadelphia, Atlante, and 30 


other cities - in C enede: Toronto and Hemilton, Cnterio 


PEELLE i DOORS 








e Untangling the 
Government” 


A SERIES of five articles printed in 
Nation’s Business in which William 
Hard, Washington’s keenest political 
observer, points out the possibilities 
and difficulties of government reor- 
ganization. The titles are 


“Cutting Red Tape at 
Washington” 


“Overlapping Government 
ureaus” 


NATION'S 


“Renovating the Federal 
Machine” 
“A Log Jam on the Potomac” 
“Business Sense Needed 
in Government” 


At the request of many interested 
parties this series has been combined 
into one attractive booklet. A small 
number is on hand for distribution at 
ten cents a copy. Send your order to 


BUSINESS | 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 











THROUGH THE 


EDITOR’S SPECS 


N editor’s thoughts are public 
property. The ideas that 
are on an editorial mind to- 
day show up in the next 
issue of his publication. 

Since his mind is thus open, it seems 
only fair to present a phase of his work 
which is almost always interesting, and, 
to him at least, decidedly stimulating. 
We refer to his mail. There is the place 
where his readers talk back—frequently 
in no uncertain terms. 

If an editorial opinion seems some- 
what extreme the reader writes to tell 
him so. If the editor says something the 
next month with which a reader is in 
hearty accord, that reader may dictate 
three pages to say that the editor is 
right. 

Another barometer the editor watches 
eagerly is the comments in other pub- 
lications about specific articles which 
have appeared in his own magazine. At 
times some evidence of interest in Na- 
TION’S BUSINESS will show up where 
least expected. 

From the Galveston Daily News this 
gratifying editorial called ‘“‘Babbitt Dis- 
covers an Imaginative Streak” comes 
to us: 


Time was, and that not so long ago, when 
the average business magazine or trade pub- 
lication plumbed the lowest depths of dull- 
ness. They consisted of ponderously or ama- 
teurishly written articles, thrown together 
without any attempt at typographical em- 
bellishments to catch the reader’s eye. We 
have a suspicion that most of them found 
their way to the wastebasket unread after 
gracing the subscriber’s desk for a few days. 

Some of these specialized publications stil! 
travel along in the old rut, but among those 
which for several years have been regular 
visitors to the News’ editorial desk we note 
a tendency toward improvement which 1s 
no less than amazing. 

Possibly they are no more authoritative 
than their stodgy predecessors, but cer- 
tainly they are more interesting to the 
casual reader. Their editors and contributors 
have grasped the idea that to be informative 
one does not have to be dull; they have 
learned to uncover the vein of romance 1 
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J y Bakelite Molded handles used on Wear-Ever tea kettles. Made 


by the Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New Kensington, Pa. 





Wear-Ever uses Bakelite Molded handles 
Never Hot—Cannot Rust 


steaming tea kettle once meant a scorching 
hot handle. When lifting a kettle from the 
range, safety and comfort required the use of 
a thick cloth holder. Now, modern Wear-Ever 
Kettles have handles of Bakelite Molded, that 
are always cool and comfortable to the touch 
of the most sensitive fingers. 


These Bakelite Molded handles are formed in 
two parts, and are shaped in the mold to fit the 
hand. The material itself is a good non-con- 
ductor of heat, and an additional cooling effect 
is secured through molding the handles hollow. 


Not only are these Bakelite Molded handles 
cooler, but they are also stronger than wood, 
and unlike metal they will not rust. 


The use of Bakelite Molded for the handles 
and knobs of various utensils is steadily in- 
creasing. It combines durability of color and 
finish with attractive appearance, While the 
standard colors are black and brown, a num- 
ber of others are also available. Our Booklet, 
# 42M, describes and illustrates many applica- 
tions of Bakelite Molded. Acopy will be mailed 
promptly upon request. 


Materials combined with eighteen years’ experience in the development of phenol resinoids for industrial 


{ Bakelite Engineering Service. Intimate knowledge of thousands of varied applications of Bakelite ] 


uses provides a valuable background for the cooperation offered by our engineers and research laboratories 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y., Chicago Office: 635 West 22nd Street 
BAKELITE CORP. OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


BAK 


REGISTERED 








= U. S. PAT. OFF. 


LIT 


THE MATERIAL OF \COY/ A THOUSAND USES 


“The registered Trade Mark and Symbo! shown above may be used only on products made from materials 
manufactured by Bakelite Corporation. Under the capital ““B” is the numerical sign for infinity. or unlimited 
quantity. It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's products.” 


When writing to Baketite Corporation please mention Nation's Business 
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ROBERT & BENCHLEY Holds up the mirror 
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Wess happens when big business men get together 
to discuss Big Business?... What goes on behind 


those mysterious closed doors of the average executive’s 
office? . . . In his entertaining little book, “Busy in Con- 
ference”, Bob Benchley, noted humorist and author, 
takes us all behind the scenes and plays the light of 
_ Satire searchingly, if indulgently, on the follies and pre- 
tentions of moderr business. 


With a twinkle in his eye and a chuckle in his pen, 
Benchley gently spoofs at those everyday happenings 
that are so familiar to us all... The office funny-man 
who breaks in on our discussions with his latest japeries 
... the “important meeting” which quickly turns into a 
stag smoker .. . the petty distractions, so cheerfully 
accepted, that divert us from the work of the day. 


DICTOGRAPH SYSTEM OF 
INTERIOR TELEPHONES 


A miniature broadcasting system 

equipped with microphone and loud 

Speaker. The shortest short-cut to 

efficient inter-offce communication. 
Details upon Request. 











Ato Business Men 
in his newest and 
funniest story: 


“BUSY IN 
CONFERENCE” 





TO BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 
has been 


FREE 


“Busy in Conference” 
written by Mr. Benchley specially 
for the Dictograph Products Com- 


It is flavored with deliciouslz 
funny illustrations by Rea Irvin. 
The book will be mailed with our 
compliments to any business execu- 
tive with a sense of humor, who 
will address a request to us on his 
official stationery. 


pany. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS Co., INC. 
220 We 42na $T., NEW YORK Dept. N-2 


BRANCHES OR AGENCIES 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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leaned the Oak- 
a fraction of 


the usual time and effort. 
Write for booklets describ- 
ing Oakite materials and 
methods for every clean- 


ing need in your field. 








OAKITE PRORUCTS, INC. 
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STANDARD LOOMS, INC. 


Built its factory in 


SPARTANBURG 


“From this city we can’serve the South- 
ern Textile Territory more economically 
than from any other point.”’ 
JONAS NORTHROP, 
Vice President & General Manager, 
Standard Looms, Inc. 


The Spartanburg Survey gives dependable in- 
formation of value to any manufacturer in- 
terested in Southern production or distribu- 
tion. Write for a copy today. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION—CHAMBER OF 


COMMERCE—1400 MONTGOMERY BLDG. 
SPARTANBURG, S&S. C. 


SPARTANBURG 

' The Hub City of the Southeast’ 
SOUTH 

CAROLINA 
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the commonplace. Babbitt has discove red 
himself a streak of imagination. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous exponent 
of this glamorous trend in the literature « f 
trade is NATION’S BUSINEss. 

Though this publication is available on 


in 


aim 


_ to general circulation, it is nevertheless fr, m 





| world—illustrated with Rollin Kirby 


cover to cover a business magazine, addressed 
to men and women in all lines of busines: 
endeavor. 

Undismayed by the fact that it is the off- 
cial organ of the United States Chamber o{ 
Commerce, NATION’s BUSINESS displays in 
its pages a sprightliness which not many 
years ago would have been considered child- 
ishly undignified. 

In a word, it is readable, not only to 
high-powered executives in search of ways 
to increase their personal voltage, but also 
to individuals who have no more serious 
purpose than to while away a leisure eve- 
ning. 

Glancing through the July number, for 
example, we find an article on the subject 
of industrial mergers—and probably no 
more vital subject confronts the business 
Car- 


| toons. 


John Van Bibber contributes an article on 
recent developments in the book-publishing 
business illustrated with half a dozen wood- 
cuts by Harry Cimino. A standard of writ- 
ing is maintained in these and other articles 
which would do credit to the better-class 
literary magazines. 

Not all of the business magazines achieve 
this high standard, of course, but several of 
them do, and the number is noticeably in- 
creasing. It is evident that competent busi- 
ness men are taking more interest in writing. 
Considering the amount of first-class talent 
which the business world has enlisted i: 
advertising, however, it is not strange that 
business publications should seek to divest 
themselves of their rusty old garment 
Readers are now demanding at least a das) 
of entertainment along with their instruc- 
tions. The prosy trade magazine has no mort 
chance of being read than the uninviti: 
advertisement. 

> 

IN THE July issue it may be recalled 
that NATION’S BUSINESS printed a pic- 
ture of a retail street in which a small 
shop was flanked by four chain grocer) 
stores. It was called “An editorial with- 
out words” and the question was raised 
whether an independent merchant could 
compete successfully with the stores 
about him. 

This interested a number of readers 
evidently, for several took the trouble 
to clip it and mail it back with a large 
““Yes” printed over it. A large chain 1n- 
quired what our implication was 
printing it. We replied that we wishe« 
to give the impression that a good me! 


ym 


chant could offer the chains real co! 


} 
} 


| petition in such a location. 


The Bashaw Brokerage Company. 
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MOOTH, uninterrupted production 
depends largely upon having mate- 
rials at the right spot in the plant at the 
right time. To accomplish this, modern 
nei industrial efficiency requires flexible 
ne. crane service. 
ent Progressive plants no longer consider 
their handling equipment complete with- 
ha out cranes that go anywhere, any time,— 
es cranes that require no tracks to reach any 
it corner of the plant. 

! P & H Gasoline- Driven Corduroy Cranes 
on their crawling traction supply this 
flexibility—and many more advantages. 

They are ready any minute. No firing. 
No delays for coal or water. The motor 
is started and stopped instantly—cutting 

“a off all stand-by expense. 
c Back of the P & H is 45 years of ex- 
i perience and the undivided responsibility 


«| 


... anywhere, any time 














RVICE 


of the largest crane building concern in 
the world. 


Some of the representative users are:— 


Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
American Smelting & Refining Co., 
American Steel & Wire Co., 
American Brass Co., 
American Manganese Steel Co., 
American Radiator Co., 
Bettendorf Co., 
Canadian Pacific Railroad Co., 
C. M. St. P. & Pac. R. R. Co., 
Ford Motor Co., 
International Motor Co., 
Otis Elevator Co., 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
A. O. Smith Corporation, 
Standard Oil Company, 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
and many others. 
Bulletin No. 43-X fully describes the mechanical 
superiorities of P & H Corduroy Cranes and sug- 
gests innumerable savings and uses. 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 
“a Established 1884 
d 3830 National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 





THE LARGEST CRANE BUILDING CONCERN IN _THE WORLD... 














When writing to Harniscurecer Corporation please 
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SAY IT 
WITH FLOWERS 


at home WY 


“The best Motion Picture of 
the Business World” 


PAUL SHOUP, President, Southern Pacific Railway 











€¢I read Nation’s Business because 
it gives the best motion picture 
of the business world with its 
continuing changes. Its back- 
ground is of fact and its views 
logically derived. The policy 
that directs its policy is one of 
common sense.99 


KX. CK ep 














merchandise brokers of Minneapolis 
wrote to request reprints of the picture. 
remarking that the picture expresseq 
the “chain vs. independent” situation 
so well that words were unnecessary. 
And Edw. J. Crotty, proprietor of the 
Golden Rule Grocery, of Caledonia, 
Minn., writes, “just for fun,” to tell ys 
that “the most extraordinary thing 
about the picture is the automobile 
parked in front of the store in question. 
The owner of the car evidently has 
stepped into the store to buy merchan. 
dise from the’merchant to the exclusion 
of the chains. But the way it looks to 
me, none of the stores will be very suc- 
cessful unless you get a few more peopl 
on the streets than are shown in your 
‘Editorial Without Words.’” 


* 
IN CLEVELAND, Munson Havens. 


| Chamber of Commerce secretary, i: 
| putting out an excellent chamber organ 


called The Clevelander. Hal Hursh. 
Cleveland manager of advertising for 


| NATION’S BusINEssS, liked the magazine 


and wrote to tell Mr. Havens so. Said 
Mr. Havens in reply: 


It is appropriate that a compliment of this 
kind should come on the letterhead you 
use, for the fact of the matter is that 7): 
Clevelander was the first chamber of com- 
merce magazine to have the sense to see that 
NATION’S BUSINESS had taught us that the 
way to make a house organ effective was to 
make it so attractive as to conceal the fact 
that it is a house organ. 

All that I did was to dig out some of th: 
principles underlying NATION’sS BUSINFss 
and apply them to a local magazine. 


+ 


THE August NATION’s BUSINESS con- 
tained the story of a country store- 
keeper who was doing a good job of 
merchandising and making money doing 
it. The article, “Thomas Critchlow— 
Storekeeper,” has attracted some little 
attention. C. O. Bedell, sales manager 


| of Butler Brothers, Chicago, writes as 


follows to William Boyd Craig, who 
wrote this article: 


As is the case every month, I have profit- 
ably gone over, and with interest, the most 
valuable monthly publication for American 
business men. I want to chat with you for a 
minute about “Thomas Critchlow, Store- 
keeper.” 

Most stores such as Mr. Critchlow opet- 
ates are passing. He, through sheer power 
of personality, repute, tradition, and the 
peculiarities of a certain community, is suc- 
cessful, while he swims against the swilt- 
flowing retail current. 

I don’t suppose a great many small re- 
tailers will see this article, although it 's 
amazing with what assiduity any economic 
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NATION’S 


sector can find bolsters for its backwardness, 
and aids to its rationalizing. 

~ Some of us who have long known and 
ved the average independent merchant, 
who after all, is the backbone of his commu- 
sity, have devoted much time and laborious 
endeavor to helping him see the new light. 
There are just a few basic bed-rock funda- 
mentals of good retailing on which the 
world’s greatest retail successes have been 
puilt-and to all indications will continue 
to be built within the next few years. They 
are not new. 

The most successful independent stores 
f the past, the most successful department 
and chain stores of today, are using them. 

Only in proportion as they are learned, 
absorbed, and followed by the independent 
merchant of the average town will the 
average town support its independent mer- 
chants and avoid being chain-ized. 

My point is this. In all good faith, you 
have given comfort to the enemy. By the 
enemy I mean old-fashioned methods, viola- 
tion of the precepts of good retailing, and 
uneconomic operation. You have glorified 
the thing which a good many of us are 
fighting in an effort to help save the average 
independent merchant. 

[ hope some day you will tell the inde- 
pendent merchant how the chain and de- 
partment stores have been making their 
tremendous successes. I hope you will point 
out to him that theirs are not copyrighted 
methods, and that even without their colos- 
sal buying power he can proportionately do 
as they have done financially. 

In the meantime, I congratulate you and 
NaTION’s BusINeEss. I think you men are 
doing an exceptional job. From the first 
time I read an editorial of Merle Thorpe’s, 
[ have rather idealized him as a splendid 
and much-needed type. 


¢ 


GENTLY we are taken to task by H. 
P. Junkins, of the Aurora Corset Com- 
pany, of Aurora, Ill. Says he: 


On page 34 of the August issue is an illus- 
tration and the sentence underneath which 
says “fifteen years ago corsets were gen- 
erally used.” One gets the impression that 
you intend to say that they are not now in 
general use. This is only half of the truth. 

It is true that styles have changed but 
more money is spent on corsets than ever 
before, 

If you are a married man and will 
look over your wife’s bills where you have 
a charge account, you will find that out 
quickly enough, only your wife may be 
paying $22.50 for a garment instead of $5 
Which she would have paid 15 years ago. 

_ As near as I know, the total production 
. our country 15 years ago was $40,000,000 
a in 1927, the last year of which I have 
hgures, the total was $57,000,000. 

“ per are a lot of new firms in the indus- 
re : are making a great success, and 
eas rg are still doing business at the 
Pg a. Of course, there are changes in 
“ industries but generally speaking. we 
have nothing to complain about. 
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OU remember the old lady of shoe house fame. The same prob- 








the personnel 


lem exists in business today. Records tell us that every office 
partition requires relocation on the average of once in two and 
a half years. The number of employees is naturally based upon the 
amount of work to be done and not by the number of offices avail- 
able. Yet floor space is inflexibly fixed by lease. 
Fortunately for modern business there is an economical and quick method 
of office rearrangement .. .namely Hauserman Movable Unit Partitions. 


So carefully planned are they, so thoroughly trained are the Hauserman 
erectors that it is not unusual to rearrange an entire set of offices in a 
single night. Moving to a new location is done with equal alacrity. 


But Hauserman Partitions should not be purchased for flexibility alone. 








HAUSERMAN Partitions are made in five 
different types and a hundred different fin- 


ishes. They are adaptable to executive and 


commercial offices, institutions and factories. 


OUR TWELVE YEAR 


They are sturdy in construction, with heavy well fitting doors, real 
hardware, permanent finishes in colors. All reflect a general appearance 
of quality these partitions possess. 
The price makes Hauserman Partitions availableto thesingle 
office buyer as well as to the operator of an entire building. 


Planning, Sales and Construction Branches 
NEW YORK BOSTON PITTSBURGH 
ST. LOUIS NEWARK HARTFORD 
DETROIT WASHINGTON BUFFALO 
CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


HAUSERMAN 


Please send me 
The Hauserman 









Street... fe ; : 5 - ee 


City....... - — 


PARTITIONS 


OF MOVABLE STEEL 


S EXPERIENCE IS OF VALUE TO YOU 


When writing to Tue E. F. Havserman Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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(/ tis is the seventeenth of « 
series of editorials written by 
leading advertising men on the 
general subject of «Advertising» 


* 


As Scientific as 
Engineering 


DVERTISING men are called 
unscientific. They are taken 
to task for the guesswork 
that is supposed to enter into 

a campaign. 

How much do these critics know how 
calculations are made for railroads, 
ships, bridges, buildings and dams? 

When an engineer plans a bridge he 
calculates the greatest possible strain 
it will have to bear. Then he builds five, 
ten or even twenty times stronger than 
his calculations require. He euphemis- 
tically refers to his factor of safety. 
“Factor of Guesswork”’ would be as near 
the mark. But men call him scientific. 

The severest critic of advertising can- 
not accuse us of being more unscientific. 
Even in the days of unreliable circula- 
tion figures we did not divide by five. 
Even the most high pressure advertising 
man does not work out the necessary 
cost of a campaign and then recom- 
mend an appropriation five times as 
large. Even the most extravagant copy 
appeal is nearly correct. 

Advertising statistics are extraordi- 
narily accurate. Circulation figures are 
correct to within a small margin. Cam- 
paign costs will not exceed estimates 
by a fraction of one per cent. State- 
ments used in advertising must be care- 
fully checked, for advertising not fairly 
near the mark never pays. 

If engineering is a science, then ad- 
vertising is a science, too. But in both, 
it is experience that counts. Experience 
is the greatest asset an advertising man 
can have. That is why advertising men 
who have sold space and built adver- 
tising agencies and accounts have a 
tremendous advantage over those whose 
knowledge is entirely academic. 

In building an advertising campaign 
or a bridge it is experience that counts. 

By WILLIAM H. RANKIN, 
President, 
William H. Rankin Co., 
New York and Chicago. 

















